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THE   TUILERIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well  reputed  page  ; 
Yet  tell  me,  first,  how  will  the  world  repute  me 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandalized. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 


Meanwhile,  Madelon,  even  in  the  tranquil 
valley  of  Manoir,  had  not  been  without  her 
alarms,  Contented^  on  her  own  part,  to 
be  a  "  keeper  at  home"  from  January  to  De- 
cember, she  was  at  present  too  happily  occu- 
pied in  reclaiming  her  garden  from  the  ruinous 
neglect  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  in  estab- 
lishing the  details  of  her  farm  under  the  care 
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of  the  worthy  automaton  acting  as  her  prime 
minister,  to  seek  for  external  amusement.  A 
stroll  along  the  meadows  by  the  side  of  the 
Lianne,  or  an  evening  gossip  with  Monsieur  le 
Cure  in  the  state  apartments  of  Manoir, — which 
had  been  handsomely  furnished  by  her  son  in 
order  to  pacify  her  regrets  for  the  burnished 
walnut- wood  presses  of  Grand  Moulin, — sufficed 
to  vary  the  uneventful  monotony  of  her  ex- 
istence. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June,  a 
letter  from  Camille  enabled  Madelon  to  greet 
her  reverend  visitor,  one  evening,  with  an  air 
of  mingled  ecstacy  and    mystery.     Instead  of 
conducting  him,  as  usual,  into  the  chamber  of 
reception,  she  invited  him  with  a  very  signifi- 
cant  air,    to   retain   his    broad    three-cornered 
beaver,  and  take  a  stroll  with  her  through  the 
river-meadows,  or  in  the  great  avenue ;  and  as 
soon  as  she  had   attained  a  safe  distance  from 
the  house,  Madelon  Valazy,  with  a    thousand 
injunctions  of  secrecy  and  discretion,  placed  in 
the  hands    of  the  mystified  old  gentleman   a 
letter  from  Camille ;  acquainting  her  that  her 
foster-child — he  used  no   other    designation  — 
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with  her  two  children,  would  arrive  at  Manoir 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  under  the 
care  of  Laporte ;  and  that  for  better  security 
they  were  to  pass  by  his  name,  and  in  the 
character  of  his  family.  He  further  requested 
lier  to  apply  to  the  good  Cure  for  advice  and 
assistance  in  any  crisis  concerning  the  interests 
of  her  beloved  guests. 

"  But  I  need  not  bid  you  be  tender  of  theni, 
mother,"  said  he,  in  conclusion;  "for  well  I 
know  that  your  own  Camille  has  no  dearer 
place  in  your  affections  than  those  whom  the 
chances  of  these  evil  times  thus  strangely 
enable  you  to  welcome  beneath  your  roof. 
For  myself,  I  can  scarcely  guess  at  what  dis- 
tant period  I  may  hope  to  visit  Manoir;  but 
be  assured,  that  every  moment  of  my  absence 
is  devoted  to  the  service  of  those  you  love, 
and  to  the  interests  of  my  unhappy  country." 

The  Cure  who,  during  the  residence  of 
Madame  Valazy  at  the  farm  of  Manoir,  had 
become  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the 
busy  activity  of  her  hospitality,  especially  in 
the  fussy  zeal  of  kindness  with  which  she  was 
wont  to  welcome  his  own  accidental  visits,  was 
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astonished  to  find  how  little  she  was  disposed 
on  the  present  occasion  to  devote  herself  to 
household  preparations  for  the  arrival  of  her 
noble  visitors.  She  had  not  failed,  in  the 
course  of  many  a  preceding  hour  of  gossip,  to 
impress  upon  his  mind  every  incident  and  cir- 
cumstance and  connexion  within  her  know- 
ledge, relating  to  the  united  families  of  Navelles 
and  St.  Florentin.  He  was  as  fully  sensible 
as  she  could  desire  of  the  aristocratic  import- 
ance of  the  old  Duke,— of  the  devoted  loyalty  of 
his  son-in-law, — and  the  thousand  excellences 
and  charms  of  the  Marchioness;  and  being 
equally  conscious  ^of  the  enthusiastic  devotion 
of  Madelon  to  them  and  theirs,  he  expected  to 
see  the  little  household  at  Manoir  thoroughly, 
disorganized  by  officious  labours  of  prepa- 
ration for  their  reception.  But  he  was  mis- 
taken ;  Madelon  could  do  nothing  but  laugh, 
and  cry ; — "  Her  beloved  child  was  in  peril,"'' — 
Madame  la  Marquise  was  about  to  seek  shelter 
— safety — peace,  in  her  humble  dwelling  ;  Ma- 
dame la  Marquise  and  the  dear  babes  would 
once  more  embrace  her— once  more  cling  round 
her  neck  ;— Madame  la  Marquise  had  promised 
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to  make  Manoir  her  home — to  live  with  her 
till  happier  times— to  accept  her  services,  her 
substance,  her  whole  heart's  devotion !" — and 
Madelon,  in  the  painful  joy  of  such  a  triumph, 
forgot  for  the  first  time  to  interest  herself 
in  the  quality  of  her  soup,  or  the  texture  of 
her  homespun  linen  ! 

At  length,  however,  in  the  exhaustion  of  her 
spirits,  even  these  details  claimed  their  share  in 
her  consideration  ;  and  the  Cure,  on  quitting 
her — after  an  eager  charge  to  be  prudent  in  his 
mode  of  announcing  in  the  village  the  expected 
arrival  of  his  parishioner's  Parisian  kins- 
woman, Madame  Laporte,  with  her  father^ 
and  children, — a  charge  which  might  have 
been  more  advisedly  enforced  on  Madame 
Valazy's  personal  observance, — beheld  her  ea- 
gerly engage  in  those  hospitable  efforts  to- 
wards ensuring  the  comfort  of  her  beloved 
guests,  which  her  emotion  had  served  to  re- 
tard;  and  which  the  clumsy  attempts  of  the 
elated  Tonton  did  not  much  assist  in  for- 
warding. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  all  at  Manoir  was 
in  its  most  orderly  array ; — all  was  swept  and 
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garnished; — the  sanded  walks  of  the  little  garden 
were  raked  over; — the  sanded  floors  of  the 
chambers  newly  sprinkled  ; — a  few  of  the  yel- 
low carnations  were  culled,  and  placed  on  the 
toilet-table  prepared  for  the  Marchioness  ; — 
while  the  silken  coverlid  quilted  by  her  own 
fair  hands  for  Madelon's  couch,  was  spread 
over  that  appropriated  to  the  children.  At 
an  early  hour,  Madame  Valazy,  attired  in  her 
robes  of  etiquette,  a  black  silk  neglige  and  close 
cap  of  plaited  Valenciennes  lace,  stationed  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Manoir  avenue; 
and  not  a  cart,  waggon,  or  chaise,  appeared 
in  the  distance  of  the  Paris-road,  but  she 
eagerly  waved  her  handkerchief  to  Tonton  and 
his  wife  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  the  court- 
yard, to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  bantams  and 
turkeys,  and  the  final  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment of  their  anxious  mistress. 

Evening  brought  back  Monsieur  le  Cure 
and  his  inquiries  ; — but  no  Emihne !  The  night 
was  passed  in  fruitless  watching ;  and  when 
morning  arrived,  it  again  brought  back  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure  with  something  more  important 
than  inquiries ; — even  with  intelligence  of  the 
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escape  of  the  Royal  Family, — which  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Commandant  at  Calais  by 
telegraphic  despatch,  and  had  spread  rapidly 
through  the  environs.  Aware,  from  the  ru- 
mours of  the  daily  journals,  as  well  as  from  Ma- 
dame Valazy''s  explanations,  of  the  close  connex- 
ion subsisting  between  the  St.  Florentin  family 
and  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon,  the  Cure  could 
not  but  trace  to  this  public  event  Camille's  pre- 
vious announcement  of  the  Marchioness's  design 
to  visit  Manoir;  and  persuading  himself  that 
their  Majesties  had  in  all  probability  followed 
a  similar  route  after  their  escape  from  Paris, 
his  anxiety  in  behalf  of  those  persecuted  sove- 
reigns for  whom  his  days  were  spent  in  prayer, 
and  his  nights  in  sorrow,  became  almost  un- 
controllable. He  now  lent  an  eager  ear  to 
Madame  Valazy's  diffuse  details  respecting 
every  carriage — (and  she  had  amply  qualified 
herself  for  the  task  of  ^description) — which  had 
traversed  the  Calais  road  on  the  preceding 
day;  and  having  turned  his  old  pony's  head 
towards  Condette,  he  ascended  the  tedious 
paths  of  the  adjoining  sand-hills,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  vessels  had  profited  by  the  early 
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tide  to  quit  the  harbour  of  the  Lianne ;  and  what 
facilities  were  afforded  by  wind  and  weather  to 
the  passage  of  the  illustrious  fugitives  towards 
a  happier  shore. — But  the  Cure  BlaiseFs  inves- 
tigations availed  him  little. — On  the  Calais  road 
he  beheld,  like  sister  Anne,  nothing  but  a 
cloud  of  dust ;  and  upon  the  glossy  surface  of 
the  sea,  only  its  usual  little  fleet  of  fishing- 
boats,  gradually  dispersing  over  the  waves ; 
whose  calm  mirror  served  to  reflect  their 
naked  masts,  and  close-furled  sail,  seeking  no 
aid  from  the  breathlessness  of  the  summer 
atmosphere. — But  there  was  not  a  single  token 
from  which  he  could  gather  tidings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  ! 

Another  night, — another  day, — brought  no 
intermission  to  Madame  Valazy's  anxieties ;  and 
she  would  have  willingly  found  her  way  to 
Paris  on  foot,  could  she  but  have  ascertained 
that  no  personal  disaster  had  occurred  to  inter- 
cept the  journey  of  Emiline,  or  to  cause  the 
silence  of  Camille.  The  Cure,  now  acquainted 
with  the  arrest  of  the  royal  family,  shared 
with  earnest  sympathy  in  her  apprehensions; 
but  by  his  wise  counsels  he  deterred  her  from 
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attempting  a  thousand  incoherent  projects  by 
which  she  promised  herself  to  obtain  the  intel- 
ligence she  coveted; — representing  to  her  the 
dangers  likely  to  accrue  to  her  son  and  to  the 
St.  Florentins,  from  the  possible  betrayal  of 
their  projected  flight  through  her  inquiries. 

At  length,  one  night,  towards  the  close  of  the 
month  of  June,  about  a  week  after  the  receipt 
of  Camille's  letter  of  announcement,  Tonton, 
who  had  been  despatched  as  usual  to  the  weekly 
market  at  Samer  to  procure  provisions  for  the 
family  at  Manoir,  brought  back  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  National  Assembly,  setting  forth 
that  Pethion,  Barnave,  and  Latour  Maubourg, 
had  been  sent  in  deputation  by  the  Assembly 
to  bring  back  the  royal  family  to  the  Tuile- 
ries,  as  state  prisoners.  But  while  Madame 
Valazy  was  perusing  a  document  so  calculated 
to  aggravate  her  alarms,  a  low  tap  at  the 
window  of  the  apartment  suddenly  diverted 
her  attention  from  the  paper  she  held  in  her 
hands. 

On  a  repetition  of  the  signal,  Madelon 
opened   a   door   leading   into  the  garden,  and 
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peered  out  through    the    twilight   to  ascertain 
who  might  be  the   intruder ;    when    she    per- 
ceived a  young  peasant  standing  on  the  flower- 
bed beneath  the  window  of  the  room  she  had 
just  left.     Madelon  instantly  began  to  scream 
an  angry  defence  of  her  yellow  carnations,  in 
order  to  warn  the  thoughtless  trespasser  from 
the  spot;    when   coming   hastily  towards  her, 
with   an  air  and  gesture   very   diff'erent   from 
those  of  the  clumsy  boor  she  had  expected  to 
find  in  such  a  dress,  and  such  a  position, — the 
stranger  implored  her  to  moderate  her  voice  and 
her  resentment,  and  made  eager  signs  of  secrecy 
and  confidence.    Instantly  connecting  this  mys- 
terious arrival  with  the  absence  of  her  beloved 
Marquise,  she  motioned  in  her    turn  that  the 
youth  should  follow  her  into  the  house ;   where 
she  hastened  to  withdraw  the  exterior  keys  from 
the  locks  of  her  sitting-room,   and  to  close  the 
jalousies, — so  that  the  candle-light  within  might 
reveal  nothing  passing  in  the  chamber  towards 
the  garden  entrance. 

Having  thus  secured  the  apartment  on  all 
sides,    Madame   Valazy    turned    towards    her 
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youthful  visitor ;  who,  to  her  surprise,  had 
thrown  himself  unbidden  into  a  chair,  and  sat 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  You  are  weary,  mon  enfant  C  said  Madelon 
in  a  kindly  voice ;  for  she  now  perceived  that 
the  intruder  was  little  more  than  a  child.  "  You 
are  weary — let  me  fetch  you  some  refreshments 
—let  me—" 

"  No  l**'  said  the  boy,  detaining  her  with  a 
familiar  hand.  "  No !  do  not  stir — do  not  leave 
mc,  Madame  Valazy  !  do  you  not  recognize  me  .'^" 

Madelon,  fairly  puzzled,  looked  on  the  tall 
slender  figure  of  the  young  Picard,  which 
was  attired  in  the  fustian  Mouse,  or  smock-frock 
of  the  country,  belted  round  the  waist  with  a 
leathern  girdle ;  while  the  black  curls,  now  re- 
leased, by  the  removal  of  a  serge  cap,  fell  pro- 
fusely over  his  forehead,  and  half  concealed  his 
pale  and  care-worn  face.  There  was  something 
in  the  countenance  which  appeared  half  familiar 
to  Madelon's  recollection ;  but  when  she  strove 
to  amend  her  observations,  and  retrace  the  re- 
membrance, the  quivering  lips  and  tearful  eyes 
of  the  boy  at  once  besought  a  suspension  of 
her  scrutiny,  and  betrayed  the  mystery. 
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"  Cieir  she  exclaimed,  advancing  towards 
her  guest,  '*  Impossible  ; — quite  impossible  ! — 
and  yet,  surely  I  am  not  mistaken, — surely  I  am 
speaking  to  Mademoiselle  Delplanque  ? — Dame! 
— I  was  going  to  make  a  strange  mistake  V — 
and  Madelon,  provoked  to  find  her  hopes  dis- 
appointed of  obtaining  intelligence  of  the  Mar- 
quise de  St.  Florentin,  was  far  from  courteous  in 
offering  her  welcome  to  the  young  merciere; 
while  Euphroisine,  readily  perceiving  a  cool- 
ness on  the  part  of  her  hostess,  and  naturally 
attributing  it  to  the  unseemly  disguise  in  which 
she  had  made  her  appearance  at  Manoir,  began 
to  weep  bitterly. 

Now  Madelon  had  never  accustomed  herself 
to  witness  unmoved  this  favourite  dramatic  ex- 
hibition of  her  own  sex ;  and  no  sooner  did 
Euphroisine's  tears  begin  to  fall,  than  she  re- 
called her  especially  to  remembrance  in  two 
capacities,  equally  interesting  to  her  prejudices, 
— as  SL protegee  of  Madame  de  St.  Florentin,  and 
as  the  reputed  Jiancee  of  her  son  ; — and  although 
she  could  not  perceive  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other  afforded  any  pretext  for  Mademoiselle 
Delplanque  to   run  about  the  country  in  mas- 
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querade,  she  insisted  on  attempting  to  restore 
her  visitor's  composure  with  a  glass  of  wine,  or 
a  glass  of  water ;  hoping  gradually  to  arrive  at 
the  solution  of  the  enigma. 

Unfortunately,  however,  she  tempered  her 
hospitality  with  reiterated  inquiries  concerning 
"  Monsieur,  her  good  father  ;"*'' — a  name  which 
served  to  renew  poor  Euphroisine's  distress, 
without  procuring  any  further  explanation  of 
the  mystery. 

"  The  poor  silly  old  man  is  certainly  dead,'' 
thought   Madelon ;    "  and  the  young  lady  his 
daughter  has  lost  her  senses  in    consequence. 
Perhaps  she  has  come  to  tell  me  she  has  now  no 
protector,  and  to  ask  me  for  a  home  at  Manoir ; 
— or  perhaps,  to  demand  my  consent  to  her  mar- 
riage with  my  son. — I   trust  Camille  has  not 
acted  unfairly  or    unhandsomely   towards   her 
in  her  misfortunes ;  for  she  is  a  pretty  gentle 
creature,    when   she   is  out  of  that  hoity-toity 
dress.    I   wonder,    by-the-bye,  how  she   found 
out  that  I  had  left  Grand  Moulin  ? — My  son 
fancies  that  my  removal  here  has  been  kept  a 
secret  from  the  whole  world. — If  I  might  ven- 
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ture  to  inquire,  Mademoiselle,""  said  she,  turn- 
ing towards  Euphroisine 

"  Hush  !"  interrupted  her  guest — "  call  me 
Jacquot; — you  would  not  surely  betray  me, 
Madame  Valazy?" 

"  Mafi  ! — I  am  just  now  lost  in  a  world  of 
wonder ;  I  do  not  yet  know  what  secret  I  have 
got  to  keep.'*'* 

"  Have  you  heard  nothing  from  Paris  ?" 

"  Last  week,  Mademoiselle — Jacquot — that 
is--" 

"  Last  week  you  received  a  letter  from  your 
son,  announcing  the  probable  arrival  of  our 
friend — *" 

"  I  did,  I  did  V  cried  Madelon,  with  re- 
newed hopes  of  obtaining  information  relative 
to  her  darling  child ; — "  I  did  ! — but  the  time 
passes ;  and  I  hear  nothing  further  from  either 
of  them.  Surely,  you  are  come  to  give  the 
tidings  of  them  ? — The  King  and  Queen  are 
taken ;  but  the  Marchioness  ! — tell  me,  I  be- 
seech you,  young  lady,  that  my  dear  lady  is 
safe  ?" — And  Madelon,  who  had  been  hitherto 
so  frigid  in  her  demeanour  towards  her  disguised 
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visitor,  now  approached  her  with  tears  in  her 
eyes ;  and  seizing  her  hands,  appeared  to  hang 
upon  Euphroisine's  reply  to  her  inquiries. 

"  Madame  la  Marquise  is  for  the  present 
safe,''  replied  Mademoiselle  Delplanque,  in  a 
subdued  tone :  then  throwing  herself  into  Ma- 
dame Valazy's  arms,  and  resting  upon  her 
shoulder  in  an  agony  of  tears,  she  exclaimed 
in  broken  words,  "  But  arm  yourself  with  cou- 
rage, dearest  Madame  Valazy — " 

"  Heavens  !  my  son  ! — what  of  my  son  ?" 
"  Calm  yourself,  he  Hves — but — '^ 
"  Nay  !    Mademoiselle !    do  not  torture  me 
by  this  cruel  suspense ;  tell  me,  I  implore  you, 
tell  me  all  you  know  of  my  Camille."" 

"  Your  son  is  wounded ; — the  Marquis  de  St. 
Florentin  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  exertions  in 
the  royal  cause ; — and  their  Majesties  are  once 
litore  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  their  persecu- 
tors !" 

This  last  piece  of  intelligence,  which  the  en- 
thusiastic Euphroisine  had  reserved  as  the  acme 
of  her  overwhelming  tidings,  fell  far  more 
lightly  upon  the  heart  of  the  good  Madelon 
than   her   previous   information.      Emiline,    a 
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broken-hearted  widow  ; — Camille,  wounded  and 
unfortunate  ! — She  had  no  fortitude  to  endure 
this  twofold  stroke  of  affliction ;  and  it  was  Eu- 
phroisine,  the  stranger  and  the  mourner,  who 
now  found  it  necessary  to  devote  her  attentions 
to  the  consolation  of  her  hostess. 

"  But  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Madame 
Valazy  at  length,  drying  her  tears,  and  looking 
round  her  as  if  to  collect  her  bewildered  facul- 
ties, "  I  do  not  understand  how  or  why  you 
became  commissioned  to  acquaint  me  with  these 
disasters. — Do  you  arrive  from  Paris  ?" 

"  From  Arras." 

'*  And  my  Camille  is  at  Arras  ? — So  near  me  ! 
and  yet  to  leave  me  in  ignorance  of  his  danger." 

*'  Pardon  me,  Madame ^" 

"  Ah  !  call  me  Madelon — you  come  to  me 
from  my  son !" 

Euphroisine  pressed  her  hand,  as  if  to  thank 
her  for  the  first  gracious  word  uttered  during 
their  conference ;  then  reseating  herself,  she 
resumed  her  explanation.  '*  It  is  now  nearly 
two  months  since  my  father,  alarmed  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  agents  of  the  provisional  go- 
vernment, compelled  me  to  quit  Paris,  and  es- 
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tablish  myself  for  a  time  at  Arras — his  native 
place — among " 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  young  lady  !"  interrupt- 
ed Madelon,  imploringly ;  caring  very  little 
where  the  ex-rnercier  brevete  de  la  Majeste 
chanced  to  have  been  inaugurated  into  the  cares 
of  mortal  existence,  or  whether  the  domicile  of 
Mademoiselle  Euphroisine  were  appointed  in 
the  province  of  Artois,  or  the  Quartier  du  Ma- 
rais ;  "  pardon  me,  but  it  was  of  the  Marchio- 
ness and  of  my  son  you  promised  me  tidings." 

"  You  desired  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
reached  me,"  replied  Euphroisine,  with  some- 
thing of  petulance  in  her  air  ;  "  probably  from 
some  misgiving  as  to  their  authenticity." 

"  Again,  and  again — forgive  me  !"  said  poor 
Madame  Valazy.  "  I  am  harassed — alarmed 
— impatient — forgive  me  !  and  I  will  not  again 
interrupt  you  —  Misgivings  ? — Dame  .'—would 
that  I  could  indeed  entertain  any  doubt  of  your 
veracity.  But  you  said  you  were  residing  at 
Arras .?"" 

**  I  did !  Compelled  by  my  father  to  quit 
Paris  without  acquaniting  Madame  de  St.  Flo- 
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rentin  or  your  son  with  my  departure,  or  its 
motive, — and  dreadiog  that  my  absence  might 
have  proved  a  serious  inconvenience  to  their 
plans,  and  perhaps  an  aggravation  of  danger  to 
the  most  beloved  and  unfortunate  of  Queens — I 
addressed  a  letter  some  days  ago  to  the  intend- 
ant — Monsieur  Laporte." 

'•  Ah  I  the  good  Laporte  I  the  faithful  ser- 
\-itor  of  my  precious  lady " 

*•  Whose  correspondence  I  thought  would 
prove  more  secure  from  examination  than  that 
of  the  Marchioness — imploring  him  to  grant  me 
such  particulars  of  the  state  of  their  affairs,  as 
without  compromising  others  might  ser\'e  to 
relieve  my  o\rn  overpowering  anxieties." 

]VIadelon  nodded  an  impatient  acquiescence. 

"And  his  reply — wliich  I  caused  him  to 
despatch  to  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  so  as 
to  escape  the  indiscreet  examination  of  my  poor 
father,  and  which  reached  me  but  last  night, — 
contained,  in  a  few  hurried  lines,  a  statement 
that  the  ^larquis  de  St.  Florentin,  having  ac- 
companied the  flight  of  their  ^lajesties,  and 
been  attacked  by  a  party  of  Bouille's,  re- 
volted dragoons,  had  fallen  under  their  hands  ; 
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while  '  the  son  of  our  excellent  Madelon,'  con- 
tinued Laporte,  '  in  attempting  to  defend  him, 
was  sorely  wounded  by  a  sabre  cut,  and  still 
lies  on  a  bed  of  sickness  at  a  farm-house  be- 
tween Dun  and  Stenay.'  *" 

"  Alas  !  alas  !"  interrupted  Madelon.  "  It 
was  then  in  behalf  of  his  noble  foster-sister, 
that  my  brave  Camille  encountered  his  dan- 
ger ?'' 

"  I  conclude  it  was!"  replied  Euphroisine 
coldly ;  better  skilled  than  Madame  Valazy 
to  appreciate  the  nature  of  her  son's  devotion, 
and  the  motives  of  his  exertions. 

"  And  Emiline — my  poor  bereaved  lady  ! 
how  will  she — how  does  she  bear  up  against  the 
loss  of  the  husband  she  so  fondly  adored  ? — My 
poor  dear  Emiline." 

A  slight  expression  of  surprise  was  extorted 
from  Mademoiselle  Delplanque,  on  observing 
that  a  mother  could  for  a  moment  forget  the 
danger  of  an  only  son,  in  favour  of  the  mental 
affliction  of  a  person  to  whom  she  was  only 
bound  by  the  vulgar  tie  of  menial  service.  But 
Euphroisine,  amiable  and  feminine  as  she  was, 
had  not  reached   the  period  of  maturity  which 
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could  enable  her  to  estimate  the  force  of  affec- 
tion existino;  between  a  woman  and  the  infant 
she  has  nourished  at  her  bosom  ;  and  was  born 
half  a  century  too  late  to  appreciate  the  in- 
tensity of  feudal  attachment  which  indissolubly 
unites  the  loyal  vassal  with  the  heir  of  his  mas- 
ter's house. 

"  Madame  de  St.  Florentin,"  continued  she, 
''  has  not  been  left  to  the  calm  indulgence  of 
her  personal  afflictions.  This  is  no  time  for  a 
faithful  subject  of  France  to  sit  by  his  own 
hearth,  selfishly  lamenting  his  private  sorrows  ; 
and  the  Marquis,  by  his  noble  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  his  sovereign,  was  at  least  enabled  to 
bequeath  to  his  widow  the  glorious  privilege 
of  having  suffered,  and  of  suffering  in  their 
cause." 

There  was  an  excess  of  magnanimity  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  which  poor  Madelon  regarded 
as  highly  superfluous.  She  had  no  patience 
that  Emiline  should  be  made  a  martyr,  even  in 
a  cause  so  legitimate  as  that  of  the  Bourbons. 

"  Ah  !  poor  child  V  she  exclaimed,  wringing 
her  hands,  "  left  all  lonely  in  her  wretchedness, 
in  that  melancholy  barrack  of  an  hotel !     Men- 
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sieur  le  Due,  decrepit,  and  infirm,  and  incapable 
of  assisting  her  ; — her  noble  brother  in  Italy  ! 
Why  was  not  her  poor  old  nurse  by  her  side, 
to  comfort  and  assist  her  !  Do  you  remember. 
Mademoiselle,  how  graciously  she  condescended 
to  watch  by  my  son  Camille,  when — ah  !  why 
am  not  I  by  her  side  to  comfort  and  assist 
her!" 

"  And  who  watches  by  your  son,  think  you, 
during  his  present  season  of  suffering  ?" 

"  Alas  !  my  son  is  strong  ! — strong  in  mind, 
and  strong  in  body ! — Camille  is  capable  of 
bearing  his  own  defence,  and  of  wrestling  with 
his  own  destiny ;  but  Emiline — my  poor  dear 
lady  ! — did  I  understand  you  rightly  that  since 
the  loss  of  the  Marquis,  she  had  been  subjected 
to  some  fresh  trial — some  new  affliction  ?" 

"  On  the  discovery  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Flo- 
rentines share  in  the  escape  of  their  Majesties, 
his  hotel  was  subjected  to  an  official  visit ;  his 
papers  were  placed  under  the  seal  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  constables  of  the  municipal 
body  were  stationed  in  guardianship  of  his  pro- 
perty from  the  excesses  of  the  infuriated  popu- 
lace." 
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"His  property  !  But  the  Marchioness — the 
dear  children  ?"" 

"  Have  been  removed  by  the  interference  of 
her  kinsmen  of  the  Mirepoix  family,  to  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  de  St.  Florentin,  near  Meaux  ; — 
and  Laporte  was  on  the  point  of  rejoining  them 
when  he  wrote  to  communicate  these  disastrous 
events.  It  was  by  his  desire,  Madam — that  I 
have  made  you  acquainted  with  these  details — 
and " 

"  He  might  have  written  to  me,  or  to  the 
good  Cure,  methinks,  and  spared  me  many  days 
of  horrible  suspense."" 

"  Monsieur  Laporte  appears  anxious  that  no 
direct  communication  with  Manoir  should  in- 
validate its  advantage  as  an  eventual  place  of 
security  for  the  family  so  deeply  endeared  to 
you  both.  I  am  now,  Madame  Valazy,  on  my 
way  to  Paris '' 

"  You.  Mademoiselle  .?"  said  Madelon,  glanc- 
ing significantly  at  her  dress. 

"  Ay  !  and  in  this  very  disguise ;  which  at 
least  ensures  me  impunity  from  the  worst 
perils  besetting  the  path  of  an  unprotected 
woman.     ]\Iy  desire  to  fulfil  the  commands  of 
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Laporte,  and  to  invite  your  own  in  return,  have 
induced  me  to  turn  from  my  way  in  order  to 
execute  his  commission." 

^'  And  your  father  ?*"  mechanically  inquired 
the  distracted  Madelon;  who  was  too  much 
engrossed  by  her  own  afflictions  to  perceive 
that  the  hitherto  pallid  countenance  of  Eu- 
phroisine  Delplanque  reddened  even  to  scarlet 
at  this  interrogation. 

"  My  father !"  she  replied  in  a  more  sub- 
dued voice,  "  by  tendering  too  dearly,  in  a  for- 
mer instance,  the  safety  of  his  daughter,  is  per- 
haps the  remote  cause  of  the  present  peril  of  the 
royal  family  of  France — of  the  miserable  be- 
reavement of  the  widow  of  St.  Florentin — of 
the  danger  and  sufferings  of  Camille  Valazy. 
Had  I  remained  in  Paris,  this  unfortunate 
scheme  would  have  received  no  check  in  the 
outset  of  its  execution ;  my  eagerness — my  de- 
voted vigilance  would  have  forwarded  every 
flagging  movement.  But  no  matter!"'"'  conti- 
nued she,  perceiving  Madame  Valazy's  move- 
ments of  reprehension  at  this  bold  assertion  on 
the  part  of  a  young,  obscure,  and  feeble  woman. 
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''  No  matter !  it  was  his  part  to  care  for  his 
own  safety,  and  for  that  of  his  child  I" 

"  And  has  he  now  consented  to  your  re- 
encounter  with  all  the  mischiefs  still  proceeding 
yonder  in  that  vile  city  ?" 

"  I  have  not  ventured  to  incur  the  crime  of 
disobedience,  by  requiring  his  acquiescence. 
I  have  escaped  from  home,  Madame  Valazy, 
bequeathing  my  father  to  the  consolation  of  his 
family,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven. — I  am 
bound  to  Paris  ! — and  if  it  pleases  God  to  ren- 
der me  instrumental  in  his  holy  works  of  mercy, 
I  trust  he  will  also  deign  to  incline  my  poor 
father's  heart  to  forgiveness  of  my  first  offence 
against  his  wi\V 

"  Oui  ddr  said  Madelon,  devoutly  cross- 
ing herself  at  this  invocation  to  the  Almighty. 
"  When  things  come  round — and  Monsieur  le 
Cure  assures  me  that  Providence  and  our  lady 
in  their  own  good  time  will  bring  all  things 
square  again — no  doubt  Monsieur  Delplanque 
will  esteem  himself  a  lucky  man,  if  his  daughter 
should  happen  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
assisting  the  noble  descendants  of  the  house  of 
Navelles." 
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At  any  other  moment  Euphroisine  would 
have  been  provoked  to  smile  at  the  narrow 
limits  of  action  assigned  by  poor  Madelon  to 
her  exertions ; — at  the  prejudices  which  elevated 
Emiline  de  St.  Florentin  of  Navelles  so  much 
above  Marie  Antoinette  of  France  in  Madame 
Valazy's  estimation. 

"  And  now,  farewell !''  said  she,  rising  from 
her  seat,  and  drawing  back  the  scattered  locks 
on  her  pale  forehead.  "  I  have  a  guide 
waiting  for  me  in  the  avenue  to  conduct  me 
back  to  Samer,  whence  I  shall  reach  Paris  in 
some  public  conveyance.'*'' 

"  Not  so !''  said  Madelon,  the  tears  gather- 
ing anew  in  her  eyes.  "  You  go  not  alone ; 
you  must  suffer  me  to  bear  you  company  on 
this  errand.  For  if  you,  Mademoiselle,  have 
a  call  of  duty  to  the  field  of  blood,  what  is  the 
strength  of  mine? — Mine,  whose  beloved  child 
— whose  beloved  patrons  are  engaged  in  the 
struggle  !'*'' 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  combat  your  inten- 
tions,^ replied  Mademoiselle  Delplanque  coldly. 
"  But,  on  my  own  part,  I  know  that  the  tie 
which  binds  me  to  Paris  is   peremptory  and 

VOL.  II.  c 
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immediate :  that  it  brooks  no  delay — nay  ! 
scarcely  even  that  which  I  have  lavished  on 
my  visit  to  Manoir.  But  suffer  me,  Madame, — 
suffer  me,   Madelon,   to  remind   you  that  the 

best  aid  you  can  tender  to  your  son,  and  to ^^ 

a  cloud  passed  over  her  open  countenance- 


"  to  the  widow  of  the  Marquis  de  St.  Florentin, 
is  by  retaining  a  tranquil  and  honourable  home 
to  become  their  refuge  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Should  you  draw  the  suspicions  of  the  autho- 
rities on  Manoir,  whither  would  jour  chil- 
dren turn  for  shelter,  when  the  blood-hounds 
are  unloosed  upon  their  steps  P**^ 

"  My  children  !"'  murmured  Madelon  with  a 

sigh. 

"  Yes,  your  children  !*'''  replied  Euphroisine, 
with  much  dignity  of  expression.  "  The  changes 
of  national  opinion — the  noble  exertions  of 
Camille  Valazy — and,  above  all,  the  equalizing 
hand  of  misfortune — may  thus  unite  their 
names  without  offence  to  either.  But  I  waste 
my  time — I  waste  my  words'" — she  continued, 
struggling  as  if  with  some  secret  emotion. 
"  Remain  here,  Madelon  !  for  their  sake — for 
vour  own — remain  here;  and  trust   to  me  for 
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immediate  intelligence  respecting  all  who  are 
dear  to  you.*" 

"  I  will  go  to  the  Cure  !""  said  Madelon, 
dashing  away  the  tears  from  her  cheeks.  "  My 
son  bade  me  consult  him  in  any  Emergency 
of " 

"  No  !  no  !  on  your  own  affairs,  on  those  of 
Camille,  make  him  your  friend  and  counsellor  ; 
but  the  present  occasion  dearly  concerns  mine, 
and  others  far — far  more  precious,  which  are 
included  in  their  well-being.  You  have  there- 
fore no  right  to  spread  the  intelligence  I  have 
confidentially  communicated.  Farewell !  suffer 
me  to  leave  you  without  further  delibera- 
tion.'' 

Euphroisine  reached  the  garden,  while  the 
perplexed  Madelon  stood  wringing  her  hands 
in  all  the  bewilderment  of  contending  distresses ; 
when  suddenly  returning,  Mademoiselle  Del- 
planque  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  venerable 
countenance  of  the  mother  of  Camille,  and  bent 
her  knee  before  her. 

"  Grant  me  your  blessing,  Madelon  !"  said 
she,  with  tender  solemnity  of  voice  and  de- 
meanour.    "  My  expedition  is  unsanctioned  by 
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that  of  my  father  : — it  leads  to  danger — perhaps 
to  death ; — let  one  benediction  at  least  hallow  its 
commencement  !"*' 

Madelon,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  terms  of 
Euphroisine's  address,  bent  a  glance  of  matronly 
kindness  and  commiseration  on  the  beautiful 
and  helpless  yet  energetic  girl,  who  was  kneel- 
ing at  her  feet.  "  May  the  Being  of  beings 
prosper  you,  dear  child !""  said  Madame  Va- 
lazy,  laying  a  hand  of  tenderness  upon  the 
silken  locks  of  the  young  enthusiast  ;  and 
while  she  still  meditated  some  further  remon- 
strance, Mademoiselle  Delplanque  quitted  the 
chamber, — the  garden, — the  avenue  of  Manoir, 
— and  was  hastening  with  eager  and  agile  foot- 
steps along  the  road  to  Samer. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


I  know  I  love  in  vain — strive  against  hope  ; 

Yet  in  this  captious  and  untenable  sieve, 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  mj  love 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still ; — ^yea ! — Indian-like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  sun  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 

But  knows  of  him  no  more. 

All's  Well  that  End's  Well. 

EuPHROisiNE,  on  arriving  alone  and  unprotect- 
ed under  the  costume  and  designation  of  Jacquot 
Lavoine,  in  the  wide  city  from  which  she  had 
been  so  reluctantly  removed,  had  the  affliction 
of  learning  in  the  obscure  inn  she  selected 
for  her  abode,  that  their  Majesties  since  their 
compulsory  return  to  the  Tuileries,  were  re- 
garded as  prisoners  to  the  nation, — and  in  that 
capacity  consigned  to  the  safe  keeping  of  La 
Fayette  ; — but  while  this  intelligence  redoubled 
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her  anxieties  for  the  Queen  and  the  royal  family, 
it  did  not  succeed  in  depressing  her  energetic 
fortitude.  She  still  entertained  sanguine  hopes 
of  softening,  by  the  devotion  of  her  services, 
those  harsh  trials  of  destiny  which  more  effi- 
cient hands  had  been  unable  to  divert ;  and 
she  was  saddened,  but  not  overwhelmed,  by 
the  present  perils  of  her  own  position. 

Aware  of  the  impossibility  of  approaching 
the  Tuileries  at  such  a  crisis,— for  the  public 
were  now  scrupulously  excluded  from  the  gar- 
dens, at  the  hours  selected  by  the  royal  family 
for  taking  the  air,  and  no  strangers  were  admit- 
ted within  the  chateau  without  an  order  signed 
by  three  Commissioners  of  the  Assembly,  and 
counter-signed  by  La  Fayette, — she  presented 
herself  on  the  day  following  her  arrival,  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Floren  tin;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  as- 
certaining the  efficacy  of  her  disguise  in  the  care- 
less harshness  with  which  she  was  received  by 
the  Swiss ;  to  whom,  in  her  proper  attire,  she  had 
been  of  old  a  well-known  and  liberal  bene- 
factress. In  truth,  the  poor  old  man^^s  temper 
had  been    strangely   tried    during    the   period 
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the  hotel  had  been  invested  by  the  officers  of  the 
legislative  body ;  and  although  the  seals  were 
now  removed,  and  the  insolent  agents  of  the  As- 
sembly withdrawn,  he  had  not  forgotten  that  his 
master's  house  had  been  dishonoured, — his  mas- 
ter's wife  and  children  rescued  by  flight  only 
from  the  insults  of  the  minions  of  the  law ; — 
while  his  noble  master  himself, — the  young,  and 
brilliant,  and  gallant  Marquis  de  St.  Florentin, 
— was  consigned  by  an  obscure  sword  to  an  un- 
honoured  grave  !  Poor  old  Boeris  could  not 
endure  to  be  questioned  on  topics  necessitating 
a  recurrence  to  these  afflicting  events ;  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  Euphroisine  succeeded 
in  ascertaining  that  the  Marchioness  was  still 
residing  with  the  Due  de  Navelles  at  Florinc- 
thun,  near  Meaux  ; — and  that  the  best  me- 
dium of  seeking  a  communication  with  the 
family  was  through  her  cousin,  the  Chevalier  de 
Mirepoix. 

It  was  only  in  the  capacity  of  Jacquot  the 
Picard  peasant  seeking  service  in  the  capi- 
tal with  the  claim  of  cousinship  upon  the 
old  steward,  that  Euphroisine  obtained  even 
this  scanty  intelligence ;    nor  was  she  inclined  to 
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amend  her  information  through  an  audience  of 
Mirepoix  ;  who,  although  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, was  marked  with  the  imputation  of 
libertinism  so  willingly  incurred  by  the  young 
noblemen  of  the  day ;  and  who,  having  fre- 
quently noticed  her,  both  in  attendance  upon 
his  lovely  kinswoman  and  in  the  ante-chamber 
of  Madame  Thibaut,  might  perhaps  detect  her 
through  her  disguise,  and  misjudge  the  motives 
originating  her  rash  enterprise.  She  proceeded 
therefore  to  Florincthun,  deeply  grieved  to 
quit  Paris  without  obtaining  any  definite  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  of  those  illustrious  beings 
to  whose  service  she  had  now  devoted  so  much 
that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  virtuous  woman. 

On  this  very  ground,  however,  she  had  still 
a  trial  to  encounter.  Old  Laporte,  although  at 
the  beginning  of  their  melancholy  interview,  he 
wept  upon  her  neck  and  blessed  her  for  the 
zealous  loyalty  of  her  heart,  was  the  first  to  re- 
buke poor  Euphroisine  for* the  unseemly  attire 
she  had  assumed,  and  to  remind  her  that  where 
there  is  disguise,  there  is  generally  both  guilt 
and  shame.  But  Mademoiselle  Delplanque, 
now  acquainted  by  experience  with  the   pro- 
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miscuous  and  revolting  associations  which  must 
necessarily  befall  her  in  the  prosecution  of  her 
generous  designs,  satisfied  herself  by  meeting 
her  old  friend's  reproof  in  silence ;  but  without 
repenting  her  own  precipitancy,  or  projecting 
any  change  in  her  future  measures. 

"  I  knew  your  mother,  child !"  said  he, 
"  when  I  had  the  honour  of  following  Madame 
the  late  Duchess  of  Navelles  to  Compiegne  or 
Meudon,  as  her  confidential  valet  de  chambre. 
Your  mother  who  was  in  the  suite  of  her  royal 
highness  the  Dauphine,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  most  virtuous  women  belong- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  the  palace.  You 
are  scarcely  her  inferior  in  beauty,  you  have 
hitherto  rivalled  the  excellence  of  her  reputa- 
tion ;  do  not  let  it  be  forfeited,  my  poor  Eu- 
phroisine,  by  running  about  the  country  in 
strange  disguises." 

"  Alas !  alas  !'"*  cried  Mademoiselle  Del- 
planque,  "  I  know  that  I  am  hazarding  my 
good  name  in  this  arduous  enterprize ;  but  I 
did  not  dream  that  a  good,  kind,  generous  old 
friend  like  yourself,  would  be  the  first  to  up- 
braid me."" 

c  5 
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"  Nay,'"  said  the  old  steward,  touched  by 
the  tears  of  vexation  he  now  beheld  stream- 
ing on  the  cheeks  of  Euphroisine,  "  I  meant 
not  to  distress  you.  Be  a  good  girl,  and  all  will 
be  well  yet.  You  are  a  favourite  with  Madame 
la  Marquise,  and  perhaps — who  knows? — with 
some  who  are  still  higher  and  nobler.  Besides, 
you  are  the  sole  inheritor  of  your  father's  gains : 
— you  have  a  face  and  figure  which  would  have 
made  themselves  heard  of  in  the  saloons  of 
Versailles; — and  in  good  time,  after  all  these 
troubles  and  tumults  are  ended,  Madame  la 
Marquise  will  no  doubt  deign  to  interest  herself 
in  procuring  you  a  suitable  husband ; — the  son  of 
Monsieur  Armand  perhaps  ;—  or  even  my  own 
nephew,  the  young  notary  at  Rouen." 

Euphroisine  bore  all  these  affronting  repri- 
mands and  condescensions  with  patience  : — she 
was  far  more  moved  by  the  astonishing  and 
fatal  blindness  with  which  the  royalists,  their 
households,  and  dependents,  still  allowed  them- 
selves to  anticipate  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
revolutionary  disturbances  of  the  country.  Al- 
though the  monarchy  was  virtually  at  an  end, 
and  the  kingdom  unreservedly  subjected  to  the 
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control  of  its  National  Guard  and  fluctuating 
form  of  government,  they  persisted  in  believing 
that  things  would  return  to  their  original  con- 
dition ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
obsolete  abuses,  the  ancien  regime  would  be 
eventually  restored. 

But  this  persuasion  did  not,  and  could  not, 
exist  with  the  Marchioness  de  St.  Florentin  ;  the 
past  could  not  be  restored  her^ — nor  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world  knit  anew  around  her  heart 
their  early  captivations.  He  was  gone ! — the 
friend — the  beloved  ; — the  husband  of  her  youth 
— the  father  of  her  children !  He  had  laid 
down  his  life  in  the  cause  ;  and  it  now  appear- 
ed to  Emiline  an  immaterial  triumph  that  it 
should  be  crowned  with  ultimate  success.  Even 
the  intensity  of  her  maternal  tenderness  failed 
to  console  her  in  a  crisis  of  so  much  anguish. 
She  fancied  that  but  for  her  children,  she  should 
have  shared  the  enterprize — the  perils — the 
sufferings — the  death  of  St.  Florentin  ; — that 
she  should  have  been  spared  the  long  dreary 
Avaste  of  desolate  existence  she  now  beheld  ex- 
tended before  her.  Then  gazing  on  the  innocent 
countenances  of  her  little  girls — of  her  Emiline 
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and  Aglae  —  a  sudden  recoil  on  herself  ac- 
knowledged their  resemblance  to  their  father — 
their  claims  on  her  own  affection  ;  till,  fold- 
ing them  again  and  again  in  convulsive  em- 
braces, she  no  longer  refused  to  be  comforted  ! 
They  were  his — and  they  were  hers; — and  was 
not  the  potency  of  such  a  tie  sufficient  to  bind 
her  to  the  endurance — the  cheerful  and  patient 

endurance — of  her  widowed  wretchedness  ? 

In  such  a  mood  as  this,  Euphroisine  obtained 
access  to  her  presence.  Now  that  the  fatal  de- 
privation she  had  undergone  rendered  the 
future  malice  of  Mademoiselle  Flavie  a  matter 
of  contempt  to  Madame  de  St.  Florentin,  that 
treacherous  ingrate  had  been  hastily  dismiss- 
ed the  establishment  previous  to  its  depar- 
ture from  Paris ;  and  Emiline,  restored  to  the 
indulgence  of  holding  unmolested  conference 
with  her  friends,  anticipated  in  an  interview 
with  Euphroisine  Delplanque  the  gratification 
of  talking  of  St.  Florentin;  and  of  hearing  a 
tribute  of  reverential  respect  to  his  memory, 
such  as  his  generous  devotion  to  the  unfor- 
tunate princes  of  his  native  land  so  well  de- 
served.    Of  them,  however,  Emiline  felt  little 
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inclination  to  discourse.  Profoundly  engrossed 
by  the  duties  and  affections  of  her  sex,  she 
was  not  endowed  with  any  heroic  exaltation 
of  character ;  and  her  own  cruel  bereavement 
had  estranged  all  her  enthusiasm  from  a  cause, 
in  whose  behalf  her  best  and  dearest  had 
been  torn  from  her  heart.  But  although  La- 
porte  had  obtained  her  unreluctant  consent  that 
Euphroisine  should  be  introduced  into  her  pre- 
sence, yet  when  the  sympathizing  girl  really 
approached  her,  the  new-made  widow  hid  her 
averted  face  in  her  black  garments,  and  felt  the 
anguish  of  her  sorrow  to  be  painfully  renewed 
by  the  observation  of  a  new  witness.  Her  little 
girls  were  playing  at  her  feet,  and  she  snatched 
them  up,  and  kissed  them  tenderly,  as  if  to  re- 
invigorate  her  fortitude. 

"  Euphroisine !"  said  she,  extending  her 
hand  to  Ma.demoiselle  Delplanque,  who  respect- 
fully raised  it  to  her  lips,  "  these  are  heavy — 
heavy  times  for  us  ! — How  fares  it  with  your 
father — -with  yourself  ?  It  is  very  long  since 
we  met,  Euphroisine ;  you  quitted  us  abruptly; 
and    your   absence   and   your    silence    were   a 
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source  of  strange  misgivings.  Yet,  believe  me, 
/  never  distrusted  your  intentions,  nor  did  he  ; 
for  he  was  generous  and  candid  as  truth  itself, 
Euphroisine,  and  could  therefore  appreciate  the 
generosity  and  loyalty  of  others." 

Mademoiselle  Delplanque,  satisfied  that  no- 
thing would  afford  a  more  advantageous  relief 
to  the  sorrows  of  the  unfortunate  Marchioness 
than  to  give  them  undisturbed  utterance,  did 
not  attempt  to  pacify  the  excess  of  her  lamen- 
tations. 

"  He  always  said  your  departure  was  com- 
pulsory ; — ^just  as  Laporte  has  now  confirmed 
his  opinion  by  an  explanation  of  your  father's 
exercise  of  authority.  Yet  he  would  never 
allow  me  to  write  and  question  you,  nor  entreat 
a  renewal  of  your  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
cause  which  was  so  dear  to  him.  No  !  Euphroi- 
sine, he  persisted  that  we  had  no  right  to  in- 
fluence the  conduct,  and  compromise  the  safety 
of  so  young  and  prosperous  a  person  as  your- 
self. He  reminded  me,  Euphroisine,  that  you 
were  motherless ;  and  that  I  should  not  on  my 
own  part  act  the  part  of  a  woman  and  a  Chris- 
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tian  mother,  by  inducing  you  into  the  perilous 
paths  in  which  our  own  destinies  were  peremp- 
torily appointed." 

"  The  Marquis,  Madam,  was  ever  distin- 
guished by  the  reputation  of  a  nice  and  sen- 
sitive honour.  That  he  deigned  to  exert  it  in 
my  favour  is  only  an  instance  of  his  beneficence 
to  one  of  the  humblest  of  his  coadjutors.'* 

"  Nay,  dear  Euphroisine !  St.  Florentin 
considered  you  not  in  so  lowly  a  point  of  view 
He  has  often  reminded  me  that  by  the  un- 
tiring zeal  of  your  services  to  our  unhappy 
sovereign,  you  had  rendered  yourself  equal  to 
the  noblest  of  his  loyal  subjects.  He  bade  me 
love  you,  and  cherish  you ;  and  had  not  my 
affection  already  outstripped  his  commands. 
Heaven  knows  with  what  eagerness  I  should 
now  labour  to  fulfil  the  smallest  injunction  of 
my  dear — dear  husband."" 

Again  Mademoiselle  Euphroisine  imprinted 
a  kiss  on  the  extended  hand  of  Madame  de 
St.  Florentin.  "  Rally  your  courage,  dearest 
Madam,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  per- 
suasiveness.     ''  Heaven    has    not    abandoned 
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you ! — Heaven  has  not  decreed  your  total  be- 
reavement— my  lord  the  Duke ^" 

"  Ah  !  Euphroisine,'"*  interrupted  MadSime 
de  St.  Florentin,  "  Who  could  have  anticipated 
that  my  old  grey-headed  father  would  survive 
to  witness  the  sacrifice  of  his  young  and  ardent 
nephew  —  of  his  beloved  son-in-law  ?  —  Who 
would  have  predicted  that  the  venerable  Due 
de  Navelles,  in  inspiring  the  heart  of  my  St. 
Florentin  with  such  enthusiastic  sentiments 
of  devotion  to  his  anointed  sovereign,  was  in 
truth  digging  a  grave  beneath  his  feet  ?" 

"  And  bequeathing  to  his  children  and  their 
posterity,  a  deathless  remembrance  of  his  wor- 
thiness ! — Nay,  Madam — repine  not  that  you 
have  surrendered  a  hero  to  his  country." 

"  Not  so,  my  poor  child  V  interrupted  the 
Marchioness;  "  I  have  sacrificed  my  brave 
husband  to  the  obstinate  blindness  of  a  faction, 
and  to  a  chimera  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
which  my  heart  misgives  me  to  be  delusive. 
What  can  I  call  my  country,  if  not  the  voice  of 
the  French  people  ? — and  is  it  not  loudly  up- 
lifted against  this  luckless,  this  fatal  cause  ?"* — 
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"  How,  Madam  !""  exclaimed  Euphroisine, 
reddening  with  astonishment  and  indignation  ; 
"  can  it  be  possible  that  their  Majesties  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  forfeited  even  the  sup- 
port of  the  descendants  of  the  most  loyal  sub- 
jects of  their  realm  ? — Oh  !  do  not  repeat  those 
words  !"  continued  the  young  enthusiast,  throw- 
ing herself  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de  St.  Floren- 
tin,  and  eagerly  clasping  her  hands  ;  *'  do  not^ 
do  not  repeat  them  !  Till  the  bewilderment  of 
grief  shall  have  relaxed  its  influence  over  your 
mind,  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  reflect  upon  a 
subject,  on  which  you  cannot  now  decide  or 
feel  impartially."" 

"  Blind  enthusiasm  ! "  replied  Madame  de  St. 
Florentin,  mournfully  waving  her  head  ;  "  Eu- 
phroisine, it  is  yourself  who  are  misled  by  pre- 
judices ;  and  it  is  from  my  own  eyes  that  the 
veil  has  been  withdrawn  ! — Heaven,  in  desert- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Bourbons, — in  leaving  them 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies, — has 
given  a  sign  for  our  instruction  that  the  Di- 
vinity has  withdrawn  himself  from  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant ; — that  a  new  order  of  things  will 
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be  sanctioned  by  the  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence.*" 

Mademoiselle  Delplanque,  conceiving  that 
the  intellect  of  Emiline  was  touched  by  her  re- 
cent misfortunes,  forbore  to  oppose  any  argu- 
ment to  opinions  which  she  believed  to  be 
merely  the  incoherent  ravings  of  a  disordered 
understanding.  She  rose  from  her  knees,  and 
leaning  on  the  cabinet  by  which  the  Mar- 
chioness de  St.  Florentin  had  been  seated  on 
her  entrance,  stood  in  mournful  contemplation 
of  the  human  wreck  before  her  eyes. 

Although  the  Marchioness  was  not  attired' in 
the  formal  array  of  widowhood,  her  suit  was  of 
the  deepest  mourning;  and  the  importunate 
hair  was  gathered  out  of  sight,  beneath  the 
long  black  veil  in  which  she  was  enveloped, — 
excepting  indeed  one  or  two  disordered  tresses, 
which  escaped  from  their  confinement,  and 
hung  loosely,  and  without  grace,  around  her 
beautiful  countenance.  Her  brow,  her  hands, 
her  long  slender  throat,  were  of  that  transparent 
whiteness  which  fasting  and  incessant  vigils 
naturally  produce.     But  her  cheeks  were  not 
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pale;  they  appeared  on  the  contrary  to  be 
scorched  into  fever,  by  the  bitter  grief  which 
had  corroded  their  delicate  texture;  and  this 
unnatural  radiance  of  complexion  imparted  a 
wild  and  wandering  expression  to  those  clear  blue 
eyes,  whose  silken  lashes  were  still  moistened 
by  recent  tears.  Euphroisine  thought  she  had 
never  before  seen  Madame  de  St.  Florentin  look 
so  lovely ;  and  she  would  have  given  worlds  to 
restore  her  to  a  better  frame  of  mind,  by  the 
alleviation  of  her  afflictions. 

"  No,  Euphroisine  !"  said  she  ;  ''  I  am  not 
distracted ; — nor,  if  I  rightly  interpret  the  inspi- 
rations of  Heaven,  am  I  even  deceived.  Easy, 
indeed,  is  it  to  deceive  ourselves  among  the  ban- 
quets of  the  luxurious — among  the  festivities  of 
the  vain  and  the  frivolous — the  tumult  of  crowd- 
ed theatres — the  flatteries  of  a  brilliant  court ; 
— among  those  gorgeous  scenes  in  which  I  was 
reared,  and  in  which  my  martyred  husband  was 
taught  to  conceive  his  trust  in  the  delegated 
rights  of  kings,  and  the  nullity  of  the  popular 
voice ! — But  when  we  are  snatched  from  these 
wanton  indulgencies,  when  we  wrestle  face  to 
face  with   danger  and  death,  when  we  find  the 
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mortal  portion  of  our  existence  ebbing  to  its 
close,  and  the  cold  reality  of  the  grave  gaping 
at  our  leet — then,  Euphroisine,  then  do  we 
search  diligently  into  the  depths  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  assure  ourselves  that  the  divinities 
enshrined  therein  are  not  vain  idols,  to  crumble 
from  our  grasp  in  the  hour  of  danger  ! — Under 
the  consciousness  of  our  immortal  responsibili- 
ties, we  seek  after  the  truth,  Euphroisine  ! — we 
divest  our  opinions  of  all  human  prejudice;  we 
behold  them  clear  from  all  conventional  dis- 
guise ; — we  see  them  as  we  believe  they  will  ap- 
pear before  the  scrutiny . of  an  omnipotent  tri- 
bunal !" 

Mademoiselle  Delplanque  drew  near  tolisten ; 
for  although  her  own  feelings  and  belief  were  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  narrow  limit  of  unqualified 
devotion  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  she  could 
not  but  be  impressed  by  the  energetic  elo- 
quence of  Madame  de  St.  Florentin.  When 
her  visit  had  been  announced  to  the  Marchio- 
ness, Emiline  was  occupied  in  that  dearest  and 
most  sacred  task  of  affliction,  a  review  of  all  the 
tokens  of  affection — all  the  recorded  vows — the 
letters — the     pledges — the    braided    tress — the 
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ring  of  betrothment, — bestowed  on  her  by  her 
lost  husband.  The  cabinet  on  which  Euphroi- 
sine  was  leaning,  was  the  repository  of  these 
treasures  of  her  affection  ; — treasures  amassed 
from  her  very  childhood;— treasures  evincing 
the  gradual  progress  of  attachment  between  the 
two  noble  cousins,  whose  birth,  and  fortunes, 
and  virtues  appeared  to  have  formed  them  for 
each  other's  happiness. 

Those  letters — those  terrible  letters  ! — what 
a  monument  of  confiding  love  to  be  placed  be- 
fore a  widow,  knowing  that  the  grave  had  closed 
over  the  festering  heart,  from  which  emanated 
so  many  fond  and  generous  sentiments; — and 
which,,  but  so  short  a  time  before,  had  beat  in 
unrestrained  affection  against  her  own  ! — He  » 
had  loved  her  so — so  cherished  her — so  cherished 
her  children — their  children, — that  she  could  no 
longer  comprehend  the  self-devotion  with  which 
St.  Florentin  tore  himself  from  their  arms 
to  rush  into  the  jaws  of  destruction. — There 
were  the  fond  cheerful  letters  he  had  addressed 
to  her,  with  her  father's  permission,  during  his 
American  campaign. — There  were  the  few  ille- 
gible lines  traced  upon  a  bed  of  agony,  in  order 
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to  relieve  his  lovely  cousin's  apprehensions,  when 
he  had  been  officially  returned  as  wounded ; 
and  which,  hurried  and  difficult  of  decypher- 
ment  as  they  were,  contained  a  playful  message 
to  Madelon,  and  a  recommendation  to  her  pro- 
tection of  a  favourite  hound  which  he  had  left 
behind  him  at  Florincthun. — There  was  the 
passionate  effusion  in  which  he  informed  her 
that  the  consent  of  their  united  families  had 
already  fixed  an  early  day  for  their  marriage  ; 
— there  were  the  two  affecting  lines  in  which 
— being  forbidden  to  agitate  the  invalid  by  his 
presence — he  thanked  her  for  the  gift  of  their 
first-born  child! — 

Was  it  wonderful  that  the  re-perusal  of  these 
documents  should  have  opened  anew  the  sources 
of  her  grief,  and  again  excited  her  displea- 
sure against  those  whom  she  regarded  as  the 
origin  of  her  misfortune? — ''  Had  he  died,"" 
she  exclaimed,  "  on  the  field  of  battle,  fight- 
ing against  the  enemies  of  his  native  land, 
with  the  approval  of  Heaven  and  the  respect 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  hallow  his  memory 
and  soften  the  anguish  of  his  kindred  and 
friends, — I  could  have  better  resigned  myself  to 
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the  calamity.  But  to  behold  so  noble  a  heart 
— a  life  so  valuable  to  his  family — lavished  in 
support  of  an  idle  scheme  by  which  the  lives 
of  the  Bourbon  family  have  become  forfeited 
to  the  indignation  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  is 
indeed  an  aggravation  of  my  sorrow  !" 

**  The  affliction  of  a  wife,"'  observed  Eu- 
phroisine,  sternly,  "  should  borrow  no  add- 
ed poignancy  from  the  casual  circumstances 
which  render  her  a  widow.  He  whom  we  la- 
ment, was  lost,  it  is  true,  in  an  obscure  struggle 
which  has  tended  to  no  good  purpose ;  yet  his 
life  was  as  nobly  laid  down  in  the  cause  of 
France  and  of  the  Bourbons,  as  any  which  were 
sacrificed  at  Rocroy  or  Fontenoy." 

"  The  cause  of  France  is  no  longer  the  cause 
of  the  Bourbons  r  cried  Madame  de  St.  Flo- 
rentin.  "  The  people  from  whom  they  origi- 
nally received  their  rights  on  the  kingdom, 
reclaim  a  gift  which  they  conceive  to  have  been 
memorably  abused.  The  King  himself  ac- 
quiesces in  the  necessity  for  a  regenerated  con- 
stitution ; — the  Queen  publicly  proclaims  that 
she  is  educating  her  son  in  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.     It  was  their  mistrust  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  their  want  of  confidence  in  themselves, 
which  induced  them  to  irritate  the  prejudices 
of  the  populace,  by  furtively  withdrawing 
themselves  from  the  chateau ;  and  this  breach 
of  faith  will  only  estrange  from  their  cause  the 
better  classes  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  infu- 
riate those  human  wolves  who  render  the  poli- 
tical disorders  of  the  time  a  mere  plea  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  personal  vices  and  instinc- 
tive crimes." 

"  Can  this  be  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Na- 
velles?*'  involuntarily  exclaimed  Euphroisine. 
"  Nay  then, — the  destinies  of  the  King  and 
Queen  are  indeed  levelled  with  the  dust !" 

"  No  longer  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Na- 
velles  !'"*  exclaimed  Emiline,  wildly  flinging  back 
the  dishevelled  tresses  from  her  face  ;  "  but  the 
widow  of  St.  Florentin — the  mother  of  his 
fatherless  babes ! — My  husband,  a  subject  of 
France,  has  fallen  by  the  hands  of  Frenchmen  ; — 
and  accursed  be  the  cause  which  could  un sheath 
a  sword  of  enmity  among  men  whom  Heaven 
has  commanded  to  act  as  brethren  !" 

"  The  holiest  of  covenants.  Madam,  was  ce- 
mented  with  blood,"  said  Mademoiselle   Del- 
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planque ;  "  but  why  should  I  attempt  to  reason 
with  your  despair  ?  Your  affliction  at  once  en- 
feebles your  mind,  and  seals  my  lips  from 
their  purposed  reply.  But  alas.  Madam ! 
the  sentiments  I  have  heard  from  your  lips 
assure  me  that  I  must  at  least  dismiss  the 
hopes — the  expectations — with  which  I  sought 
access  to  your  presence.  It  is  not  because 
misfortunes  thicken  round  the  family  of  Bour- 
bon, that  /  can  withdraw  from  their  per- 
sons that  loyal  affection  which,  next  to  the 
holy  duties  of  my  religion,  has  exercised 
from  my  youth  upwards  its  claim  upon  my 
soul.  It  is  true,  I  have  no  gentle  or  chivalrous 
blood  within  my  veins; — but  I  feel  that  it  runs 
purely  and  warmly,  and  would  willingly  ex- 
pend its  last  vital  drop  in  the  service  of  my 
king,  I  have  left  my  father — I  have  left  my 
home — hazarded  my  fair  fame — plunged  my- 
self into  an  element  of  terror  and  destruction, 
only  in  the  trust  that  my  feeble  hand  may  de- 
vote its  unheeded  efforts  to  the  one  great  cause." 
"  You  have  done  wrong,  Euphroisine !"  re- 
plied Madame  de  St.  Florentin,  with  more  com- 
posure.   "  In  attempting  to  wield  a  weapon  be- 
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yond  your  strength,  and  unfitted  for  a  woman's 
hand,  you  have  acted  idly  and  presumptuously. 
You  have  outraged  the  tie  of  filial  duty — you 
have  broken  the  bond  of  feminine  delicacy." 

Euphroisine  felt  as  if  stung  to  the  heart  by 
these  accusations  ;  for  however  conscious  of  the 
uprightness  of  her  intentions,  she  felt  that  the 
truth,  unvarnished  by  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
own  heart  and  mind,  fully  justified  the  severe 
charge  brought  against  her  conduct  by  Madame 
de  St.  Florentin. 

"  Go  back  to  your  father ; — do  not  leave  his 
old  age  childless  to  gratify  the  vague  chimera 
of  your  bootless  loyalty.  Go  back  to  your 
father,  Euphroisine  !  or  bitterly  will  you  rue, 
when  the  day  of  your  tribulation  cometh,  your  de- 
sertion of  the  parent  you  are  bound  to  honour. 
Of  the  little  knot  of  faithful  friends,  who  were 
wont  to  gather  at  the  feet  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
one  is  already  gone ; — and  what,  alas  I  did  he 
gain  to  recompense  the  sacrifice,  but  the  tears 
of  his  own  Emiline  .^— -And  when  yourself,  my 
poor  child,  shall  have  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  who  will  thank  your  enthusiasm— who 
even   grieve   over  the  blighting  of  your  inno- 
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cent  and  promising  youth,  unless  it  be  the  poor 
old  man  whose  fireside  you  have  abandoned  ?*" 

''  Had  the  heroes  of  former  ages  confessed 
the  influence  of  such  frigid  calculations,''  cried 
Euphroisine  indignantly,  "  many  a  great  and 
virtuous  action  would  have  remained  unat- 
tempted.'* 

'*  I  speak  not  to  a  hero ; — I  speak  to  one  of 
my  own  sex,  whose  hand  should  limit  its  labours 
to  the  distaff, — whose  heart  restrain  its  ambi- 
tion to  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  its  domestic 
duties." 

"  Yet  if  the  political  principles  formerly  pro- 
fessed by  Madame "" 

"  Never,  Euphroisine ! — no  profession  ever 
passed  my  lips  relative  to  the  state  of  public 
affairs.  I  loved  the  Queen — she  was  my  gra- 
cious friend  ;  I  honoured  the  cause  of  the  Bour- 
bons ; — for  in  my  youth  I  beheld  it  honoured  by 
my  father, — in  my  maturity,  by  my  husband. 
My  opinions,  my  hopes,  my  belief  were  circum- 
scribed within  the  limits  of  my  personal  affec- 
tion ;  my  principles  were  all  with  him,^'*  said 
she  distractedly,  clasping  her  hands  towards  a 

fine  portrait  of  St.  Florentin  which  adorned  the 
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chamber,  "  with  him— /or  him  ! — I  had  no  other 
trust — no  other  thought  on  earth  !" 

Euphroisine  forbore  to  interrupt  the  current 
of  her  tears  by  a  reproachful  comment ;  at 
length  she  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  And  yet 
you  would  desert  the  cause  which  was  so  dear 
to  him  ?" 

"  Desert  it  ? — never  ! — but  I  will  not  labour 
to  make  my  children  orphans  by  any  Quixotic 
interference  in  measures  which  Providence  has 
wrested  out  of  my  hands.  My  father'^s  infirmi- 
ties render  emigration  as  impossible  an  effort 
to  him,  as  it  would  be  an  unwelcome  one  to 
me  ;  and  my  husband's  grave  binds  me  for  ever- 
more to  the  soil  of  France,  even  though  it 
should  be  made  a  field  of  bloodshed.  I  will 
not  madly  rush  into  the  melee !  The  wea- 
pons of  the  factious  and  mischievous  shall  find 
me  at  my  post,  the  bosom  of  my  helpless 
family  ;  but  I  will  never  officiously  court  mo- 
lestation and  insult."''' 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Mademoiselle  Del planque, 
preparing  to  quit  the  chamber,  "  if  your  reso- 
lution, Madam,  be  so  firmly  taken,  my  mission 
here  is  accomplished.     I    have   but  one   hope 
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remaining ; — unless  indeed  the  assistance  of  Car- 
mille  Valazy  should  be  withheld  by  your  inter- 
ference." 

A  piercing  shriek  from  Madame  de  St.  Flo- 
rentin  arrested  the  words  and  the  departure  of 
the  astonished  Euphroisine. 

"  Who  was  it  dared  to  breathe  the  name  of 
an  assassin  in  my  presence  .f"'  exclaimed  Emiline 
with  the  vehemence  of  a  maniac. 

Mademoiselle  Delplanque  grew  as  pale  as 
death ;  for  she  was  now  satisfied  that  the  inco- 
herence of  the  Marchioness  arose  from  insanity. 
"  Pardon  me.  Madam,**'  said  she,  soothingly, — 
"I  spoke  of  no  assassin, — but  of  the  companion 
of  your  youth, — of  your  foster-brother — of  Ca- 
mille  Valazy." 

Again  Madame  de  St.  Florentin  uttered  a 
groan  of  agony.  "  Of  Camille  Valazy — of  the 
murderer  of  my  St.  Florentin !" 

"  False  !  if  there  be  truth  on  earth  !"  replied 
Eupliroisine,  with  indignation  equally  uncon- 
trollable. "  And  she  can  talk  of  ingratitude 
— of  unrequited  sacrifices !"  she  continued  in 
involuntary  soliloquy — "  she  who  rewards  with 
so  foul  a  charge  the  devotion  of  his  prosperity 
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— of  his  very  existence — of  every  generous  feel- 
ing of  his  heart !"" 

"  Euphroisine !"  ejaculated  Madame  de  St. 
Florentin,  sinking  back  in  her  chair. 

"  You  know  it ; — with  all  the  prejudices  you 
have  recently  adopted,  you  cannot  blind  your- 
self to  that  one  truth  ; — that  Camille  would  have 
perilled  his  life,  and  more  than  his  life,  for  the 
benefactors  of  his  mother — for  the  protectors  of 
his  infancy.  The  murderer  of  the  Marquis  de  St. 
Florentin  ! — I  would  as  readily  believe,  Madam, 
that  you  had  yourself  raised  a  hand  against 
his  life." 

Euphroisine  attempted  to  suppress  her  indig- 
nation, when  she  perceived  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Marchioness  was  gradually  deserting 
her.  But  on  approaching  to  tender  her  ser- 
vices, Emiline  eagerly  repulsed  her.  Agitated 
and  alarmed,  she  had  no  alternative  but  to  open 
the  door  of  the  adjoining  chamber  to  seek  for 
further  aid.  How  profoundly  was  her  heart 
touched  by  the  spectacle  which  presented  itself 
within !  The  poor  old  paralytic  Due  de  Na- 
velles  was  seated  in  his  easy  chair,  gazing  with 
a  half  imbecile  smile  on  the  sports  of  his  in- 
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fant  grand-children,  whose  joyous  counte- 
nances appeared  but  ill-assorted  to  the  mourn- 
fulness  of  their  black  array.  Hastily  summon- 
ing the  attendants  of  the  children  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Marchioness,  Mademoiselle  Del- 
planque  quitted  the  room;  for  she  could  perceive 
that  an  expression  of  displeasure  and  disgust 
had  already  overspread  the  beautiful  counte- 
nance  of  Madame  de  St.  Florentin. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


'Tis  hers  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace, 
Re-judge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace, — 
When  interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train, 
And  all  the  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain  ; 
She  waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the  cell. 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bade  farewell. 

Pope. 


It  was  now  many  weeks  since  Valazy  was  car- 
ried insensible  into  the  farm  of  Boisgelin. 
Fortunately  for  himself,  the  good  woman  of 
the  house  was  a  person  more  occupied  with  the 
cares  of  her  family,  than  with  the  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs ;  and  being  what  is  termed  in  France 
U7ie  maitresse  femme^  she  was  at  once  tho- 
roughly master  of  her  house,  her  establish- 
ment, and  her  husband.  Marmin  himself,  a 
simple,  uneducated  peasant  of  the  Clermontese, 
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was  as  warmly  inclined  towards  the  revolu- 
tionary government  as  so  craven  a  being  could 
presume  to  be,  in  defiance  of  the  stanch 
royalism  of  Lison,  his  active  partner ;  for 
although  he  was  at  very  little  trouble  to  vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  man,  as  existent  in  his  own 
proper  person,  yet  in  common  with  most  French 
peasants  of  his  own  degree,  he  had  been  sorely 
irritated  by  the  aggrievement  of  the  excessive 
taxes,  and  oppressive  game-laws  in  force  un- 
der the  ancien  regime.  He  was  therefore 
well  disposed  to  bestow  his  care  and  tending 
on  an  officer  wearing  the  national  uniform ; 
particularly  after  he  had  been  recognized  by 
the  procureur  of  St.  Menehould — who  visited 
Boisgelin  for  the  purpose  of  a  proces  verbal, — 
as  belonging  to  the  staff  of  General  La  Fayette. 
Lison,  meanwhile,  was  scarcely  less  interested 
in  his  favour  by  the  affecting  gratitude  with 
which  he  had  been  named  in  his  last  moments 
by  the  unfortunate  Marquis  de  St.  Florentin ; 
who,  having  survived  for  more  than  twenty 
minutes  his  removal  into  the  house,  had  caused 
a   messenger  to   be  dispatched  into  the   field, 
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to  bring  in  the  body  of  Camille,  in  order  that 
it  might  receive  the  same  decent  cares  about 
to  be  bestowed  on  his  own.  But  when  the 
surgeon,  who  had  been  summoned  to  his  as- 
sistance, on  casting  his  eyes  upon  Valazy,  de- 
clared that  he  still  lived — that  the  blow  by 
which  he  had  been  stunned  would  probably 
produce  only  a  temporary  injury,  St  Flo- 
rentin,  knowing  his  own  case  to  be  hopeless, 
directed  that  the  attention  of  his  attendants 
should  be  immediately  transferred  to  Camille, 
whom  he  termed  his  friend,  and  brave  pre- 
server. Taking  a  ring  from  his  finger, — a 
ring  which  bore  the  united  cyphers  of  his  wife 
and  children, — he  bade  them  give  it  to  the  na- 
tional officer  upon  his  recovery ;  then  calling 
for  a  pencil,  he  wrote  with  a  tremulous  hand 
upon  a  leaf  of  the  tablets  which  he  usually 
wore,  the  following  hurried  sentences : — 

"  Farewell,  best  beloved  Emiline  ! — Had  the 
efforts  made  in  my  favour  by  our  good  Ca- 
mille been  prospered  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 
I  should  not  be   thus  prematurely  torn  from 
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you — from  our  children  !     Valazy  will  convey 
to  my  poor  girl  this  last  pledge  of  her  lost 

"  St.  Floeentin." 

This  letter,  and  its  accompanying  token  of 
conjugal  affection,  had  been  carefully  delivered 
to  Valazy  by  the  sympathizing  Lison,  some 
days  after  his  inauspicious  arrival  at  Boisgelin, 
— some  days  after  the  unfortunate  St.  Flo- 
rentin  had  been  consigned  to  the  grave  !  But 
although  the  village  surgeon  was  justified  in 
his  conjectures  that  Camille''s  insensibility  was 
the  result  of  a  heavy  but  not  mortal  blow,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  calculate  on  the  terri- 
ble havock  made  by  excessive  fatigue  and 
anxiety  in  a  frame  by  no  means  strongly 
organized.  Constitutionally  subject  to  violent 
attacks  of  fever,  Valazy  had  only  been  restored 
to  consciousness  that  he  might  sink  into  the 
still  more  profound  inanition  of  a  feverish  dis- 
order. 

Meanwhile,  Lison,  attributing  the  continued 
illness  of  the  young  and  handsome  stranger  solely 
to  the  wound  he  had  received  in  his  scuffle  with 
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Bouille's  dragoons,  judged  it  expedient  to  seek 
better  advice  for  the  sufferer ;  when  she  had 
the  mortification  of  learning  from  the  surgeon 
summoned  from  Chalons^  that  her  inmate  was 
under  the  influence  of  an  attack  of  typhus,  at- 
tended with  dangerous  symptoms,  which,  with- 
out the  greatest  vigilanc.e,  would  infallibly 
terminate  his  existence. 

Madame  Marmin,  deeply  distressed  by  this 
intelligence,  promised  with  the  greatest  sin- 
cerity to  devote  her  whole  time  and  attention 
to  her  guest.  During  the  brief  interval  of  his 
consciousness,  Camille  had  deposited  in  her 
hands  the  large  sum  of  money  he  carried  upon 
his  person ;  a  proof  of  confidence  which  had  not 
a  little  tended  to  magnify  her  respect  towards 
the  young  soldier.  She  reverenced  him  as  the 
possessor  of  she  knew  not  how  many  untold 
louis-d'ors;  but  far  more  for  the  generosity 
he  exhibited  in  entrusting  them  to  her  hands. 

"  How  could  he  tell,  poor  young  man  !'"  said 
she,  in  a  private  colloquy  with  her  son  Antoine 
Marmin,  whom  she  always  preferred  as  a  con- 
fidant to  her  solid  and  stolid  lump  of  conjugal 
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affinity ;  "  how  should  he  know  that  he  should 
be  in  a  burning,  raging,  fever  before  morning 
— without  power  to  lift  his  hand  to  guard 
either  life  or  property? — Bless  your  heart, 
Toinon !  he  gave  them  to  my  hand,  as  if  he 
had  picked  up  a  handful  of  pebbles  out  of  the 
Marne.  '  Ma  bonne  /'  said  he,  so  graciously 
and  so  mournfully,  '  keep  this  money  till  I 
recover ;  and  if  I  am  destined  to  rest  my  head 
under  the  sod  of  Lorrain,  why  I  make  you 
my  inheritor !' — There  spoke  the  generous 
heart  of  a  true  gentleman  ! — One  of  your  sneak- 
ing brigands  of  patriots, — if  such  a  cur  indeed 
ever  had  half-a-dozen  pistoles  at  command, — 
would  have  hid  them  under  his  mattrass,  lest 
the  sight  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth  should  tempt 
some  brother  rogue  to  anticipate  the  work  of 
the  hangman  on  his  miserable  life.  Mark  my 
words,  Toinon,  it  is  only  evil-thinkers  and 
evil-doers,  who  are  apt  to  suspect  that  the 
wicked  one  is  buttoned  within  their  neighbour's 
jerkin." 

"  Ay,  mother  V  cried  young  Antoine,  who 
was  just  at  the  age  to  be  captivated  by  the 
martial  glitter  of  an  epaulet  and  sword-knot. 
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I  knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman  before  I  so 
much  as  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice.  I  was 
coming  home,  you  see,  from  the  barley-field, 
and  was  going  through  my  usual  labour  to  get 
the  team  over  the  slough  near  the  coppice, 
when  what  should  I  see  but  the  poor  Marquis 
who  is  dead  and  gone,  hand  to  hand  with  three 
fierce  tigers  of  dragoons,  in  the  outer  field. 
And  so  I  takes  me  Fanchon,  our  fore-horse, 
leaving  cart  and  team  as  fast  in  the  mire  as  the 
minster  of  Metz, — and  gallops  me  to  the  spot ; 
and  who  should  I  find  joining  the  party,  but  a 
brave  ofiicer  of  the  Nationals,  who  cut  in  be- 
tween them  like  a  flash  of  lightning  ;  and  if  he 
had  not  instantly  got  a  crack  on  the  skull 
with  the  butt-end  of  a  pistol  such  as  would 
have  felled  Fanchon  herself,  or  one  of  our 
draught  oxen,  the  poor  runaway  Marquis 
would  never  have  been  lying  yonder  in  the 
mould  of  St.  Mark's  churchyard ;  nor  would 
the  brave  national  Captain  have  lingered  here 
at  Boisgelin,  while  there  is  work  and  enough, 
calling  for  him  at  Paris."*' 

"  But,    Toinon,    mo7i  gar^on^''   interrupted 
Madame  Marmin,  who,  although  not  much  of 
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a  politician  or  tactician,  could  perceive  that 
some  especial  inducement  must  have  caused  an 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  to  side  with  an 
abettor  of  the  King's  escape,  "•  you  will  find, 
as  you  grow  older  that  there  are  things  which 
your  eyes  had  better  not  see,  and  words  which 
your  ears  would  do  better  not  to  hear.  And 
so,  child,  if  the  procureur  should  come  here, 
meddling  and  questioning  with  his  ink-horn  in 
his  hand,  recollect  that  you  were  sticking  fast 
all  the  time  in  the  slough  with  the  team  ;  and 
that  when  you  arrived  in  the  meadow,  you  saw 
neither  more  nor  less  than  three  strange  horse- 
men riding  away — a  national  officer  insensible 
upon  the  ground — and  the  Marquis  de  St. 
Florentin — for  such  it  seems  was  his  name — 
bleeding  to  death  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces. 
You  would  not  wish  to  get  our  poor  sick  guest 
into  a  slough  of  his  own — into  mischief  with  his 
commandant, — eh  !   Toinon  ?" 

"  No,  mother,  surely;  if  I  knew  the  rights 
of  his  case ;  but — " 

"  And  as  to  the  ring  and  the  letter  which 
were  left  to  his  charge  by  the  dying  nobleman, 
and  which,  even  now  in  his  sickness,  he  guards 
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SO  carefully  under  his  pillow, — we  need  say 
nothing  on  a  point  upon  which  we  cannot  be 
questioned ;  and  which  somehow  or  other,  my 
mind  misgives  me  might  bring  him  into  trouble.'' 

"  No,  mother,  surely — but — "" 

"  And  now  go  and  cut  me  an  arm-full  of 
lucerne ;  for  I  was  busy  making  whey  for  the 
sick  gentleman  at  milking  time ;  and  the  cows 
are  still  in  the  homestead,  and  will  not  thank 
me  for  visiting  them  empty-handed. — Go,  child, 
go  ! — and  remember  that  many  a  man  has  been 
brought  into  vexation  and  difficulties  only  by 
seeing  and  hearing  more  than  his  neighbours.'"* 

So  strictly  did  young  Antoine  fulfil  his 
mother's  injunctions,  that  his  recital,  which  was 
accompanied  by  the  audible  mastication  of  a 
greasy  galette,  not  only  baffled  the  inquisition 
of  Monsieur  le  Procureur  the  process-monger, 
but  when  the  Chevalier  de  Mirepoix  arrived  at 
Boisgelin,  commissioned  by  the  surviving  family 
of  the  unfortunate  Marquis  de  St.  Florentin  to 
inquire  into  the  precise  manner  of  his  death, 
and  superintend  the  removal  of  his  remains  to 
the  family  vault,  not  one  word  was  uttered  by 
the  Marmins  which  could  induce  him  to  sup- 
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pose  that  the  popular  version  of  his  kinsman's 
disaster,  as  circulated  by  the  royalists,  was  un- 
true. The  Chevalier  de  Mirepoix's  demeanour 
in  the  execution  of  his  mission,  did  not  serve 
to  conciliate  the  regard  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Boisgelin.  The  members  of  the  royalist  party 
were  not,  in  fact,  placed  in  a  position  to  be  lavish 
in  pecuniary  matters ;  and  during  his  first  con- 
versation with  Li  son,  he  indiscreetly  took  occa- 
sion to  designate  the  national  guard  as  the 
"canaille  of  La  Fayette ;'' — a  fatal  and  favourite 
word  which  the  aristocracy  of  France  were  des- 
tined to  atone  with  their  heart's  blood  ;  and 
which,  issuing  from  patrician  lips,  was  sure  to 
create  an  inveterate  prejudice  against  the  speak- 
er. On  the  present  occasion,  it  effectually  si- 
lenced the  Marmin  family. 

But  the  Chevalier  de  Mirepoix,  having  after- 
wards accidentally  learned  from  the  Cure  of  the 
district,  that  a  national  officer  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  mortal  affray  with  his  noble 
kinsman,  was  still  lying  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness at  Boisgelin,  returned  to  the  farm,  and 
insisted  on  an  interview  with  the  sufferer. 
Lison,  however,  was  too  much  interested  in  the 
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condition  of  her  patient,  to  allow  him  more 
than  a  transient  glance  at  the  unconscious  Ca- 
mille,  whom  he  immediately  recognized,  and 
qualified  as  a  traitor  and  an  ingrate.  Thus 
confirmed  in  her  opinions,  liison  exhorted  An- 
toine  strictly  to  adhere  to  their  original  plan  of 
reserve ;  and  Mirepoix  having  been  advised  that 
should  a  rumour  gain  ground  in  the  country  of 
his  intention  to  remove  the  remains  of  the  roy- 
alist Marquis,  the  people  might  be  tempted  to 
obstruct  his  march,  or  at  least  molest  him  with 
insults  and  invectives, — he  was  glad  to  proceed 
to  his  melancholy  task  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay, and  to  set  out  again  with  the  hearse,  at 
midnight,  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Bois- 
gelin. 

It  was  some  days  after  his  departure  before 
Camille  could  be  brought  to  any  thing  like  a 
consciousness  of  what  had  happened,  or  of  his 
present  condition  ;  and  Lison  and  her  automaton 
of  a  spouse  having  been  repeatedly  advised  by 
his  medical  attendant  that  agitation  or  uneasi- 
ness of  any  kind  might  prove  fatal  to  the  young 
Captain,  considerately  forebore  to  revert  to 
the  subject.     With  all  these  precautions,    his 
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recovery  was  very  gradual  and  very  slow;  and 
for  several  weeks,  the  virulence  of  his  disorder 
reduced  him  to  the  feebleness  of  an  infant.  At 
length,  he  began  with  tremulous  steps  to  creep 
along  his  little  chamber,  and  to  question  his 
physician  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  removal 
and  return  to  Paris ;  when  one  evening  towards 
twilight,  Antoine  having  entered  the  room  with 
his  usual  superfluity  of  congees  and  apologies, 
annnounced  that  a  young  stranger  wished  to 
be  admitted  to  a  few  minutes"*  conversation 
with  him. 

"  With  77ie  f  exclaimed  the  invalid,  stag- 
gering to  his  seat,  oppressed  by  the  mere  idea 
of  conversing  with  a  stranger  in  his  present 
state  of  weakness; — for  being  satisfied  that 
his  mother  would  leave  home  and  happiness  to 
establish  herself  as  his  nurse,  he  had  been  care- 
ful to  despatch  a  few  lines  to  her  at  Manoir, 
containing  a  general  assurance  of  his  safety, 
without  the  slightest  clue  to  his  retreat ;  and  he 
felt  persuaded  that  no  other  human  being  enter- 
tained sufficient  interest  in  his  destiny  to  seek 
him  out  in  his  obscure  seclusion. 

"  With  yourself.  Captain  !''  replied  Antoine 
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Marmin.  "  A  youth  of  about  my  own  age, 
and,  as  I  take  it,  a  stirring  herdsman  lad  of 
my  own  sort ; — but  none  of  this  country,  nor  of 
the  four  provinces  round  about.  Sacrt  matin ! 
I  should  know  them  all  methinks  !  I  who 
attend  twice  a  year  at  the  great  fair  at  Chalons — 
like  an  honest  patriot — who  keep  Christmas  with 
my  grandmother  and  her  pralines  at  Verdun, — 
and  Lent  with  my  uncle,  the  Canon  at  Metz, — 
majl!  I  should  know  them  all;  Champe- 
nois — Lor  rainoi  s ' ' 

"  But  this  youth,  Antoine,  did  he  give  you 
no  hint  of  his  errand  ?'' 

"  No,  truly !  I  never  saw  a  less  sociable 
fellow.  I  offered  him  a  plate  of  grapes  such  as 
never  grew  on  the  brambles  of  Picardy,  and  a 
cup  of  the  sparkler  such  as  is  seldom  seen  ten 
leagues  from  Epernay ;  but  instead  of  pledg- 
ing me  like  an  honest  patriot,  the  booby  blushed 
like  a  girl,  and  intreated  me  to  inform  Monsieur 
Camille, — he  did  not  so  much  as  do  you  the 
honour  of  calling  you  '  Captain "* — like  an  honest 
patriot " 

"  Enough  !  enough  !  Toinon — the  sparkler 
seems  at  least  to  have  done  some  business  on 
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your  own  brains.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
from  the  first,  that  the  stranger  inquired  for  me 
by  name  ?"'"' 

"  How  should  I  know  it  myself,  Monsieur 
le  Capitaine  ? — Even  if  I  were  as  wise  a  man 
as  my  uncle,  the  Canon  at  Metz — Heaven  keep 
him  for  its  own  ! — ^how  could  I  possibly  know 
that  your  name  was  Monsieur  Camille,  since 
you  never  condescended  to  tell  me  that  you  had 
a  name — like  a  good  patriot  ?'"* 

*'  Well — go  instantly  and  conduct  this  young 
gentleman  to  my  apartment." 

"  Gentleman,  Sir  !  gentleman  ! — Monsieur 
Camille  le  Capitaine,  as  I  had  the  honour  of 
observing  to  you  before,  he  is  a  young  farming 
lad  of  about  my  own  years ;  and  although  my 
grandmother  at  Verdun  always  tells  me  to  hold 
up  my  head — like  a  good  patriot — for  that  I 
am  as  promising  a  lad  as  any  in  the  province ; 
I  assure  you.  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  she  never 
presumed  to  call  me  a  gentleman.  But  perhaps, 
Sir,  you  will  deign  to  tell  me  the  young 
lad's  name,  since  you  desire  me  to  address 
him.  Pray  is  he  called  Monsieur  Camille,  Sir, 
like  all -" 
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*^  Ask  him  yourself,  Toinon  l^"*  cried  Valazy, 
perplexed  to  know  whether  his  apparent  sim- 
plicity arose  from  thick-headedness,  intoxica- 
tion, or  cunning;  "  for  truly,  I  think,  you  have 
no  great  scruple  in  pushing  your  inquiries." 

Antoine  was  already  out  of  sight ;  but  he 
returned  in  a  few  minutes,  ushering  in  a  young 
peasant  wearing  the  costume  of  Picardy.  "  He 
calls  himself  Jacquot  Lavoine,  Monsieur  Ca- 
mille  le  Capitaine,"  said  young  Marmin,  with 
a  consequential  air ;  "  and  that  is  all  I  can  get 
out  of  him.  'Tis  but  a  web-footed  gull  from 
the  Picard  coast,  after  all.*" 

Euphroisine,  for  it  was  herself,  on  entering 
the  little  chamber  no  sooner  cast  her  eyes  upon 
Valazy,  than  she  perceived  herself  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  that  he  was  about  to  utter  an  excla- 
mation of  amazement  which  she  feared  might 
tend  to  reveal  her  secret.  Placing  her  hand 
upon  her  lips  in  caution  of  silence,  and  assuming 
the  air  and  dialect  of  a  peasant  of  Picardy,  she 
approached  Camille  with  so  earnest  a  tender  of 
service,  that  Antoine,  who  still  lingered,  swing- 
ing the  door  in  his  hand,  thought  it  lu'gh  time 
to  interfered 
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"  If  Monsieur  le  Capitaine — Monsieur  Ca- 
mille  is  discontented  with  me !"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  supplication  almost  amounting  to 
a  whimper,  "  it  is  enough — he  has  only  to  say 
so;  and  I  will  never  trouble  himself  to  wait 
upon  me — that  is,  never  trouble  myself  to  wait 
upon  him  again.  But  if  you  should  dismiss 
me,  Sir,  from  brushing  your  coat  and  bringing 
you  your  breakfast,  only  to  make  way  for  this 
finical  damosel  of  a  stranger — good  faith,  I  will 
send  him  back  to  Montreuil  with  no  more  whole 
bones  in  his  skin,  than  in  the  woodcocks  of  an 
Amiens  pate/' 

"  My  good  friend  !"  said  Jacquot,  attempt- 
ing' by  the  gentleness  of  his  tone  to  deprecate 
the  rising  wrath  of  the  Champenois 

"  Do  not  good  friend  me,  you  silken-tongued 
hyena !"  cried  Antoine  in  so  indignant  a  tone, 
that  Lison  herself,  disturbed  by  the  exclama- 
tion of  her  son,  in  the  process  of  sorting  sorrel 
for  her  evening  soup,  intruded  her  comely 
visage  into  the  chamber  with  a  rebuke  to  Toi- 
non,  and  a  wondering  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  debate. 

"  Why  this  spindle-legged  numskull,  who 
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you  see  before  you,  mother,  is  come  to  take 
my  place  from  me,  and  to  attend  upon  Monsieur 
le  Capitaine,  and '''' 

"  My  good  Madame  Marmin  !"  said  Camille, 
with  as  much  patience  as  he  could  assume, 
"  let  me  beg  you  will  display  your  usual  oblig- 
ingness, by  commanding  your  son  to  leave  the 
apartment.  This  lad  is  come  to  bring  me 
letters  from  my  family,  and  to  carry  back 
those  tidings  of  amended  health  which  your 
kind  care  has  enabled  me  to  render  so  satis- 
factory."" 

"  Do  you  hear,  blockhead.'^"  cried  Lison, 
delighted  with  this  double  tribute  to  her  merits. 
"  Do  you  hear  how  strangely  you  have  Mis- 
conceived the  young  man's  errand  ?  A  pretty 
specimen  of  hospitality  truly  for  the  honour  of 
the  province,  that  a  stranger  is  to  arrive  at  Bois- 
gelin,  and  be  welcomed  after  this  graceless 
fashion  !  Go,  sirrah  ! — off — out ! — to  the  bean- 
stack  with  you ; — and  leave  Monsieur  le  Capi- 
taine to  read  his  letters.*" 

Shamed  into  a  suppression  of  his  grum- 
bling, Antoine's  sabots  were  heard  clattering 
along  the  bricked  passage,  with  a  gradual  dinii- 
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nution  of  noise ;  Lison  gently  closed  the  door ; 
and  Camille,  on  turning  towards  his  unexpected 
guest,  found  that  she  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Surely — surely,"  he  exclaimed,  approach- 
ing her  with  the  kindest  interest,  "  the  inso- 
lence of  yonder  oaf  has  not  alarmed  you  ?  Ma- 
demoiselle Delplanque  ! — Euphroisine  ! — deign 
to  inform  me  to  what  fortunate  accident  I  am 
indebted  for  your  presence  here ;  and  by  what 
strange  coincidence  my  retreat  became  known 
to  you  ?'' 

"  By  no  accident — ^by  no  strange  coinci- 
dence," replied  Mademoiselle  Euphroisine,  who 
had  now  recovered  her  presence  of  mind,  and 
with  it,  a  noble  superiority  to  the  awkwardness 
of  her  position.  "  Apprized  by  the  public 
voice  of  the  arrest  of  the  King  and  Queen,  I 
quitted  Arras  in  disguise,  in  order  to  assure 
myself  by  personal  observation  whether  my 
feeble  hand  could  in  aught  be  rendered  instru- 
mental to  their  service ;  when  on  my  arrival  at 
Paris,  Monsieur  Valazy,  I  discovered  you  to  be 
absent  from  your  post.  My  inquiries  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  instructed  me  that  you  were  in 
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Champagne — wounded,  perhaps  dying;  while 
my  subsequent  audience  of  the  Marchioness  de 
St.  Florentin  acquainted  me,  furthermore,  that 
you  were  dying  a  traitor  to  your  country, — and 
a  murderer  of  the  nearest  kinsman  of  your  ear- 
liest benefactors  ''^ — 

"  How !"  exclaimed  Valazy,  with  quii^ering 
lips  and  blanched  cheeks.  "  I  do  not  clearly 
understand  .f^ — You  spoke  of  Madame  de  St. 
Florentin — in  mercy  deign  to  tell  me,  is  Emi- 
line  still  alive — is  she  well — resigned — patient 
under  her  unequalled  afflictions .?"" 

"  They  are  not  the  less  poignant,"  replied 
Euphroisine  coldly,  "  that  she  believes  them  to 
originate  in  the  malice  of  her  foster-brother." 

"  What  can  have  possessed  her — who  can 
have  possessed  yourself  with  so  groundless  an 
idea.?"  indignantly  exclaimed  Camille  Valazy. 
"  I  know  from  her  own  lips  how  disposed  she 
is  to  misinterpret  and  malign  my  words  and 
actions ;  but  I  could  not  have  conceived  it  pos- 
sible that  I — whose  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the 
Royalists — I — whose  interposition  in  behalf  of 
the  Marquis  de  St.  Florentin,  have  so  recently 
brought  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  should 
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be  accused  of  a  crime  contrary  to  my  princi- 
ples,— and,  oh  !  how  revolting  to  my  feelings  ! 
But  I  thank  Heaven  that  it  has  placed  in  my 
hands  the  means  of  my  vindication  !  Unless 
the  Marchioness  can  withhold  her  conviction 
from  the  hand-writing  of  her  husband — from 
the  dying  pledge  of  his  affection — I  am  enabled 
to  lay  before  her  such  proofs  of  my  innocence, 
as  shall  force  her  to  retract  the  calumnious 
accusation."" 

"  I  should  rejoice  in  this  assurance,""  ob- 
served Euphroisine,  with  an  unchanged  coun- 
tenance, "  had  I  for  a  single  moment  conceded 
my  belief  to  the  assertion  of  your  guilt.  I 
know  you  to  have  acted  weakly  in  this  affair, 
Monsieur  Valazy ;  but  I  never  imagined  you 
to  be  culpable " 

"  And  she  could  believe  this  of  me!"  eja- 
culated Camille,  without  listening  for  a  moment 
to  the  ungracious  commentary  of  Mademoiselle 
Delplanque.  "  She  could  fancy  I  would  lift 
my  hand  against  her  husband — hers  !  No  ! 
no  !  the  very  demons  themselves  would  disavow 
the  turpitude  of  such  an  action." 

E  2 
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"  Madame  de  St.  Florentin  has  been  mis- 
led by  misrepresentations,""  said  Euphroisine. 
"  She  was  taught  to  believe  you  the  murderer 
of  her  lamented  husband."" 

"  Great  Heavens !  and  for  how  many  weeks 
past  have  I  unconsciously  existed  under  her  de- 
testation !  I  who  believed  that  her  prayers  for 
the  victim  who  had  sought  to  sacrifice  his  life 
in  her  behalf,  were  in  truth  the  talisman  pre- 
serving me  through  my  hours  of  danger ! — and 
Emiline  has  cursed  me  ! ^" 

"  I  said  not  so  !"*"*  interrupted  Euphroisine. 
"It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  parted  from  the 
Marchioness, — I  left  her  bewildered  with  grief, 
— with  the  perplexities  of  her  critical  situation  ; 
but  learning  from  the  good  Laporte,  Monsieur 
V^alazy,  with  more  detail  than  I  could  presume 
to  exact  from  Madame  de  St.  Florentin,  that 
the  Chevalier  de  Mirepoix  had  originated  the 
statement  of  your  guilt — I  can  call  it  by  no 
other  name — and  that  he  had  left  you  at  Bois- 
gelin,  deserted  and  dying, — I  resolved  to  pur- 
sue the  route  to  Lorrain  instead  of  returning  to 
Paris,  and "" 
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"  Generous  girl !"  interrupted  Camille,  taking 
her  hand;  "  It  is  from  you  only  that  I  have 
met  with  candour  and  kindness.*" 

"  Nay,""  replied  Euphroisine,  calmly  disen- 
gaging her  hand,  and  walking  to  an  open  win- 
dow on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  "  in  this 
instance  you  owe  me  little.  My  journey  hither 
has  added  but  a  mite  to  the  mass  of  opprobrium 
and  evil  report  which  my  own  wilful  and  way- 
ward spirit  ofindependence  has  gathered  against 
me.  It  is  scarcely  a  Aveek,  Monsieur  Valazy, 
since  I  was  witness  to  the  tears  shed  by  your 
good  mother  for  her  absent  son ; — ^it  is  scarcely 
a  day  since  I  was  forced  to  listen  to  the  ground- 
less imputations  cast  upon  you  by  your  noble 
foster-sister, — and  to  the  sinister-presages  formed 
by  her  steward  relative  to  your  present  con- 
dition. On  their  account,  as  well  as  on  my 
own,  I  resolved  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  life  or 
death  of  one  upon  whom  so  much  affection,  so 
much  reproach,  so  much  interest  was  lavished, 
and  on  whom  I  myself  rely  for  such  kind  offices 
as  my  mission  of  danger  and  devotedness  to 
the  royal  cause  may  require." 

"  Still  so  true  !  still  sanguine  of  success  T'' 
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"  No !"  said  Mademoiselle  Delplanque, 
mildly ;  "  I  am  now  altogether  hopeless ;  but 
I  know  that  many  a  cause  has  been  ruined  by 
the  premature  despondency  of  its  adherents,  and 
have  resolved  to  persevere  in  my  exertions  till 
the  last. — When  the  day  of  ruin  comes,  what 
matters  it  that  one  so  insignificant  as  myself  be 
included  in  its  work  of  devastation  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  exclaimed  Camille  ; — but  Ma- 
demoiselle Euphroisine,  without  noticing  his  in- 
terruption, proceeded  in  her  observations. 
"  There  were  many — many  honest  and  loyal 
subjects — who  on  the  breaking  out  of  this 
revolution,  predicted  happy  results  from  the 
new  constitution.  They  believed — vain  delu- 
sion ! — that  wPien  several  of  the  main  columns 
supporting  the  ancient  edifice  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy were  forcibly,  withdrawn,  the  vast  pile 
might  still  bear  itself  aloft ; — they  saw  the  weeds 
and  humid  moss  which  time  had  gathered  round 
those  venerable  pillars,  and  instead  of  disen- 
tangling the  fibres,  and  cleansing  them  from  in- 
cidental stains,  suffered  them  to  be  torn  from 
the  toppling  temple  !  — Alas  !  that  we  should  be 
doomed  to  mourn  over  its  ruins !" 
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"  Not  SO,  Mademoiselle ; — the  King,  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  new  constitution,  has  at  least  ar- 
rested its  downfall. — A  few  years — perhaps  a 
few  months — will  probably  restore  the  former 
order  of  things,  purified  only  from  those  abuses 
which  no  lover  of  his  country  can  wish  to  see 
renewed.  Even  the  mistrustful  flight  of  the 
royal  family  will  be  forgiven,  when  the  honesty 
of  their  intentions  becomes  proved  by  time  ;  no- 
thing but  a  fault  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
King  will  render  the  power  of  the  Assembly 
dangerous  to  his  person  or  to  his  allotted  au- 
thority." 

"  Allotted  authority  !*"  cried  Euphroisine  in- 
dignantly. ''  Fault  of  policy  ! — Tell  me  what 
error  you  can  find  in  the  conduct  of  Louis  XVI., 
unless  that  he  has  treated  his  subjects  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  father  rather  than  with  the 
firmness  of  a  king  .?*"* 

"  We  will  not  renew  our  dispute  upon  a  poli- 
tical question  which  already  fills  the  country 
-with  dissension  and  disgrace,"  said  Valazy. 
"  For  the  good  of  France,  I  trust  the  King 
has  few  subjects  so  blindly  devoted  to  heredi- 

•  Malesherbes. 
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tary  despotism  as  yourself! — for  his  own  —  I 
hope  he  may  find  many  adherents  as  faithful — 
many  friends  as  disinterested.  Trusting,  mean- 
while, that  the  noble  friends  who  solely  occupy 
my  present  anxieties  will  consent  to  leave  this 
distracted  kingdom,  and  that  my  poor  mother 
will  follow  the  objects  of  her  affection,  I  have 
resolved  instantly  on  my  recovery  to  resign 
my  commission,  and  abandon  a  realm  in  whose 
existing  government  I  entertain  no  confidence, — 
in  whose  feeble  and  vacillating  monarch  I  dare 
«ot  place  my  trust."*' 

"  And  yet  you  call  yourself  a  faithful  citizen  ! 
you  who  would  withdraw  your  aid  from  the 
sinking  vessel  of  the  state,  because  you  judge  its 
pilot  insufficient  to  its  safety  !"" 

*'  Incapable  of  affording  an  advantageous 
support  on  either  side,  I  withdraw  till  contend- 
ing factions  shall  have  raved  themselves  to  rest ; 
and  till  France  shall  re-assume  an  aspect  in- 
viting to  the  peaceful  formation  of  a  new  com- 
munity."" 

"  Cold  —  heartless  —  unmanly  resolution  !" 
cried  Euphroisine,  with  flashing  eyes.  "  I  had 
thought  better  of  you,  Camille  Valazy,  than  to 
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believe  you  would  shelter  yourself  under  the 
asumption  of  moderation,  from  the  terrors  of  an 
hour  of  peril  involving  the  best  interests  of  your 
native  country." 

"  Nay  then !"  exclaimed  Camille  Valazy, 
w^ose  countenance  during  this  eager  apos- 
trophe had  been  convulsed  with  indignation  ; 
"  Learn  the  truth — the  whole  truth  ;— rather 
than  believe  my  conduct  urged  by  pusil- 
lanimity !  My  mind, — my  opinions — my  ex- 
pectations— are  centred  in  the  reformed  con- 
stitution;— my  inward  spirit  yearns  with  a 
fervent  love  to  the  emancipation  of  my  fellow- 
subjects; — and  stood  I  alone  in  the  world,  I 
would  rush  into  the  melee,  and  die  in  defending 
the  sacred  banner  of  liberty  at  once  against  the 
hereditary  despots  by  whom  it  has  been  de- 
graded, and  the  sanguinary  demagogues  whose 
very  touch  is  pollution.  But  my  heart — Eu- 
phroisine-^my  heart  forbids  this  rash  attempt ; — 
my  heart  with  an  absorbing  influence  subdues 
this  ardour  of  my  soul.  It  tells  me  that  banish- 
ed from  the  presence,  and  reprobated  by  the 
disapproval  of  Emiline — I  must  die  ! — that  the 
well-being  of  my  country — that  the  self-approval 
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of  my  own  bosom,  would  avail  me  nothing, 
if  the  sun  which  animates  my  existence  were 
to  withhold  its  rays  from  my  adoration.  So 
long  as  Emiline  de  St.  Florentin  lives  to  de- 
mand my  services,  and  deigns  to  accept  them, 
— no  convulsion  of  the  state — neither  ignominy, 
nor  ruin,  nor  desolation,  shall  influence  my 
destiny.'* 

"  Miserable —  miserable  infatuation  !"  ex- 
claimed Mademoiselle  Delplanque.  "  And  yet,"" 
she  continued,  wringing  her  hands,  "how  can 
/  presume  to  blame  him  for  the  madness 
of  his  devotion ! — Farewell,  Valazy !"  cried 
she,  turning  abruptly  towards  him.  "Fare- 
well !  I  have  learned  all  I  wished  to  know — I 
have  heard  all  I  wished  to  hear.  I  go  to  pur- 
sue my  own  duties — my  own  path  of  patient 
and  humble  sacrifice;  and  since  we  may  not 
tread  that  path  together,  there  is  nothing  more 
on  this  earth  to  unite  us  to  each  other.  Yet, 
stay !"  said  she,  pausing  as  she  reached  the 
door.  "  One  word  of  warning  to  yourself,  be- 
fore we  part.  In  taking  the  public  step  you 
meditate,  forget  not  that  all  emigrants  absent- 
ing themselves  from  the  kingdom  after  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  new  year,  will  fall  under  the 
decree  of  proscription ;  and  that  any  officer 
abandoning  his  public  functions,  without  having 
sent  in  a  resignation  of  his  commission,  will  be 
prosecuted  under  the  revolutionary  law,  a^  a 
common  deserter.  Thus  much  for  public  in- 
telligence ;  and  for  your  private  ear,  know, — 
and  neglect  not  the  prenunciation, — that  you  will 
find  a  deadly  and  persevering  enemy  in  the 
Chevalier  de  Mirepoix.*" 

"  Impossible  !""  cried  Camille — "  In  his  youth 
I  was  his  favourite  playmate ;  and  of  all  the 
family  of  Navelles,  he  alone " 

"  I  seek  no  argument  on  the  subject,"  said 
Mademoiselle  Delplanque,  imperatively,  "  He 
loves  your  Emiline — has  loved  her,  like  your- 
self, from  infancy ;  in  process  of  time  he  will 
demand  her  widowed  hand,  and  the  interests  of 
her  family  will  exact  its  acceptance." 

"  It  is  but  too  true  !"  ejaculated  Valazy ;  in^ 
voluntarily  reverting  to  the  scene  of  the  Hotel 
of  Nivernois ;  and  he  shuddered  as  this  new  an- 
ticipation took  possession  of  his  mind. 

"  What  chance  have  you  of  conciliating  the 
prejudices  he  will  naturally  strive  to  excite  and 
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foster  in  the  mind  of  his  cousin — perchance  of 
his  bride — against  the  cousin  of  Maximilien 
Valazy — against  the  supposed  murderer  of  her 
husband  ?" 

Camille  involuntarily  smote  his  bosom  with 
his  clenched  hands ! 

*'  I  will  tell  you  ! — Arise  ! — shake  off  this  le- 
thargy ! — When  your  bodily  strength  shall  be 
restored,  strive  to  achieve  the  restoration  of  your 
mental  energies.  Then,  Camille  Valazy,  de- 
clare yourself  for  the  cause  she  loves — advocate 
it  in  the  Assembly — bleed  for  it  in  the  field  ! 
You  have  youth — means — money — influence. 
If,  as  it  is  said,  to  compass  the  liberation  of  a 
land  it  is  necessary  only  that  she  should  desire 
to  be  free,  believe  me  that  in  a  national  crisis 
such  as  the  present  hour,  those  who  earnestly 
desire  and  deserve  to  distinguish  themselves, 
will  not  lack  the  opportunity.*" 

"  But  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,'*'  exclaimed  Ca- 
mille. He  spoke  in  vain — Euphroisine  had  left 
the  chamber,  and  his  weakness  forbad  him  to 
follow  her  departing  footsteps.  He  felt,  as  he 
had  often  felt  before  after  an  interview  with 
this  strange  and  exalted  being — depreciated  in 
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his  own  esteem, — mortified  and  vexed,  both  with 
himself  and  her.  And  when  Toinon  sulked 
into  the  room  at  bed- time,  with  his  evening  po- 
tion of  orange-flower  water,  he  was  almost  as 
well  inclined  to  expatiate  upon  the  boorishness 
and  sauciness  of  the  young  Picard  who  had 
come  upon  them  and  disappeared  again  with 
the  vivacity  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  as  either 
Lison  or  her  accomplished  and  zealous  son. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

When,  ever  yet,  was  your  appeal  denied  ? 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  King  1 
What  peer  hath  been  suborned  to  grate  on  you  1 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forged  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine, 
And  consecrate  commotion's  civil  edge  ? 

Henry  IV.     Part  11. 

"  And  pray  who  is  the  Muscadin  from  whom 
you  received  so  indignant  a  glance  just  now  .'*" 
inquired  the  Deputy  Couthon,  of  Maximilien 
Valazy,  with  whom  he  was  traversing  arm  in 
arm  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 

'*  Yonder  flimsy  thing,  skirting  the  paths 
beside  the  basin,  with  so  deliberate  a  step, 
— as  if  to  catch  a  glance  of  his  empty  coun- 
tenance by  reflection  on  its  waters.'*  'Tis  Mire- 
poix,  next  heir  to  the  family  of  Navelles ;  one 
of  the  aristocratic  silk-worms,  whose  existence 
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is  too  closely  enwoven  in  its  own  dainty  tissues, 
to  perceive  aught  that  is  passing  in  the  external 
world.  What  is  it  to  them  that  the  poor  are 
worn  to  the  bone  by  privation  and  labour ; — 
that  the  lowly  are  beaten  with  the  heavy  rods  of 
oppression  ; — our  silk- worm  feels  not — sees  not — 
hears  not ; — he  is  safely  nested  in  the  centre  of 
his  selfish  cocoon  !"" 

"  Ta,  ta  !"  cried  Couthon  with  a  malignant 
sneer.  "  Keep  your  eloquence,  Max,  for  the 
club  to-night,  or  the  Assembly  to-morrow ;  it 
is  wasteful  to  lavish  those  good  round  periods 
on  a  friend — on  a  friend  who  knows  you,  too. 
Methinks  it  were  as  well,  however,  if  this  Mire- 
poix  of  yours  were  to  provide  himself  with  a 
new  suit ;  for  his  button-hole  of  decoration 
gapes  with  a  most  melancholy  yawn  for  the  or- 
der we  have  wrested  thence."" 

"  Nay  !  that  is  the  insolent  vanity  of  the  fool. 
I  doubt  not  he  has  amused  himself  by  inserting 
his  snuff-box  into  the  gash,  in  order  to  widen  its 
vacuum  and  proclaim  himself  to  all  the  world 
an  ex-chevalier." 

"  And  now  I  think  of  it,  surely  this  was  the 
jackanapes  who  was  pleased  to  set  forth  to  Mi- 
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rabeau,  in  one  of  the  ebullitions  of  his  chuckling 
jocularity,  that  you,  Valazy,  invariably  chose 
me  as  your  companion,  in  order  that  my  crooked 
back  might  enhance  the  grace  of  your  own  Her- 
culean outline  ?'' 

"  Psha !  are  the  impertinences  of  such  a 
thing  worthy  recollection  ?  Had  he  injured 
me  by  no  worse  blow  than  a  lick  of  the 
tongue,  I  might  have  satisfied  myself,  by  re- 
turning the  favour;  but  the  officious  puppy  has 
placed  himself  between  me  and  my  vengeance. 
When  I  was  appointed,  at  my  own  request,  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  domiciliary  visit  to 
the  Hotel  St.  Florentin  on  the  night  of  Louis's 
escape,  and  had  flattered  myself  of  finding  an 
occasion  to  repay  to  Emiline  de  St.  Florentin 
some  of  the  courtesies  for  which  I  was  formerly 
indebted  to  Emiline  de  Navelles,  yonder  Mar- 
plot was  beforehand  with  me ; — had  conducted 
her  with  her  children  to  her  doting  father's 
seat  at  Florincthun ; — and  I  found  myself — ay  ! 
Couthon,  prepare  for  me  one  of  those  grim 
sneers  you  reserve  for  the  mischances  of  your 
friends — I  found  myself  compelled  to  a  state- 
service,  for  which   I  had  little  appetite.     In- 
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stead  of  seeing  that  pretty  doll  weep  and 
tremble  at  my  feet,  as  I  anticipated,  I  had 
the  curse  of  soiling  my  fingers  by  routing 
through  files  of  mouldy  papers ;  and  of  burn- 
ing them  afterwards,  while  I  affixed  the  seals  of 
the  nation  on  every  old  chest  calling  itself 
the  property  of  St.  Florentin.  An  edifying 
occupation  truly,  for  any  thing  beyond  the  con- 
dition of  a  notary's  half-starved  clerk  !" 

"  And  then  to  have  the  certainty  that  the 
very  silk-worm  which  so  moves  your  choler, 
was  honoured  with  the  satisfaction  of  destroy- 
ing your  handy- work  so  shortly  afterwards ! 
After  all,  it  was  but  a  pusillanimous  piece  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  to  pardon  all 
the  busy  knaves  and  fools  who  had  lent  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  insolent  attempt  of  the  21st  of 
June." 

"  Nay,  the  amnesty  was  granted  in  gratitude 
for  the  blundering  manner  in  which  their  offi- 
cious counsels  settled  the  affair.  Had  they 
carried  off"  their  wooden  idols  to  some  secure 
shrine — had  they  found  safety  for  the  royal 
gang  in  a  huckster's  cart,  instead  of  provoking 
recognition  by  their  own   pompous  parapher- 
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nalia,  then  might  the  rogues  have  slept  a  head 
shorter  by  this  time, — and  the  limbs  of  the  trea- 
cherous gardes-du- corps  hung  in  dismembered 
warning  from  every  guard-house  of  the  city.  As 
it  was,  even  the  poissardes  were  ashamed  to 
hoot  at  the  sneaking  blockheads  as  they  sat, 
OR  their  entrance  into  Paris,  chained  in  front 
of  the  royal  carriage  which  they  had  not  found 
wit  or  valour  to  rescue  from  the  friends  of  the 
national  cause.  Pardon  them  ! — Methinks  the 
curs  should  have  shared  their  part  of  the  de- 
creed recompense,  by  which  the  Assembly  has 
paid  the  trouble  and  zeal  of  the  thieftakers  of 
Varennes  and  St.  Menehould.'' 

"Pethion  swears  that  Barnave  passed  the 
time  of  his  journey  from  Varennes  to  Paris,  in 
maundering  speeches  of  gallantry  to  Madame 
Elisabeth." 

"  And  Barnave  protests  that  when  they  re- 
freshed themselves  en  route,  his  two  colleagues 
picked  their  chicken  bones  to  the  very  beard  of 
the  king,  and  made  the  Austrian  herself  fill 
up  their  bumpers !  For  my  part,  I  have  only 
to  regret  in  the  business  that  the  sword  of  an 
honest  revolutionist  should  have  performed  an 
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office  on  the  insolent  St.  Florentin,  which  I 
had  designed  for " 

"  Your  own  hand  ?" 

"  The  keener  edge  of  the  guillotine ! — And 
that  the  same  sluggish  weapon  did  not  more 
wisely  direct  its  efforts,  by  suppressing  a  little 
of  the  superfluous  vitality  of  the  Valazy  family, 
in  the  person  of  my  pluckless  cousin,  the  Lyon- 
nese  merchant." 

"  Was  he  not  wounded  in  a  death  struggle 
with  St.  Florentin?" 

"  Umph  !  there  were  no  witnesses  to  the 
affray ;  and  dead  men  blab  not.  Camille,  dull 
as  he  is,  has  had  the  art  to  justify  himself  to 
his  General  by  such  an  assertion ;  but  even  if 
the  fact  were  proved,  to  my  good  thinking  the 
blow  was  struck  in  advancement  of  his  own  per- 
sonal predilections, — in  pursuance  of  his  own 
personal  enmities, — not  in  any  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  the  nation,  or  the  liberation  of  his  enslaved 
countrymen.  No,  no  ;  Camille  Valazy  was  not 
born  of  the  stuff  that  makes  a  patriot." 

"  Yet  you  recommended  him  to  the  general  ?" 

"  For  my  own  ends. — Know  we  not  that  who 
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is  not  with  us,  must  be  against  us  ?  However, 
I  have  kept  my  conscience  clear  by  warning 
La  Fayette  to  place  no  further  trust  in  his  ser- 
vices.**'' 

"  Right !  family  attachments  must  not  ope- 
rate against  the  interests  of  the  commonweal.'" 

"  Yet  that  stately  piece  of  armoury,  who  has 
as  much  sentiment  in  his  heart  as  there  lies  in 
the  old  buff  coat  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  had 
the  grace  to  inform  me  that  he  would  be  an- 
swerable for  the  good  dispositions  of  his  aide-de- 
camp. Captain  Valazy  !  He  answerable  to  me 
for  the  principles  of  a  beggar  who  was  nou- 
rished upon  my  father's  bread,  and  sheltered 
under  my  father''s  roof-tree  !"*"* 

"  Ay,  that  was  just  one  of  his  qualifying 
phrases — of  his  attempts  at  moderation. — But 
here  is  Danton  posting  away  from  the  palace 
with  a  grin  as  expressive  of  loathing  as  if  he 
had  been  swallowing  some  of  Rasderer"*s  taunts, 
or  some  of  his  own  dirty  words.  Touche  Id, 
mon  brave ! — what  are  they  doing  to-day  in  the 
Assembly — and  what  are  they  saying  in  yonder 
mob,  from  which  you  have  just  escaped  ?     It 
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seems  to  have  stationed  itself  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  chateau,  as  country  boobies  stan  d 
gazing,  in  some  provincial  fair,  at  the  encaged 
hyenas  and  panthers  growling  through  the  bars 
of  their  dungeon.*" 

'^Parbleu!  that  is  just  what  they  say!  I 
heard  an  old  tinker  muttering  to  his  greasy 
friend  the  cobbler,  that  the  Assembly  had  re- 
solved to  keep  the  Bourbons  in  a  den  for  life, 
as  a  band  of  wolves  in  reserve  to  be  loosed 
upon  the  people  in  case  of  disaffection." 

"  Umph  ! — they  must  talk  and  think,  truly, 
the  dirty  ruffians  !'"* 

"  Mort  de  ma  vie  /"  exclaimed  Couthon,  with 
a  grimace  which  pu ported  to  be  jocose ;  "  me- 
thinks  our  good  friend  Valazy  relapses  from 
time  to  time  into  something  of  the  phrase  of  the 
aristocrats.  After  all,  Danton'*s  tinker  was  but 
one  of  the  hereditary  princes  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Republic,  if  you  seal  the  grumbling 
mouths  of  the  cobblers  with  their  own  wax  ?*" 

"  The  superfluous  population  of  Paris  will  be 
the  permanent  obstacle  to  a  French  republic," 
said  Danton,  ferociously.     "  The  loss  of  a  little 
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blood  would  relieve  its  plethora.  As  Barrere* 
observed  to  me  last  night, — when  we  chanced  to 
cross  a  congregation  of  the  banditti  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  which  had  been  gathered 
together  by  some  cheering  news  just  arrived,  of 
the  triumphs  of  their  black  fellow-miscreants 
at  St.  Domingo — '  the  overgrown  populace  of 
Paris  gathering  round  the  seat  of  government, 
is  like  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  human 
heart ;  the  vital  organs  are  oppressed  by  suffo- 
cation, while  the  rest  of  the  body  becomes  wi- 
thered and  enfeebled.'" 

"Ay,  ay,"  observed  Couthon,  malignantly. 
"  Were  Dan  ton  and  Barrere  charged  with  the 
regeneration  of  the  constitution, — instead  of  the 
mitred  head  and  cloven  foot  from  Autun,  and 
the  renegade  Alexandre  Lameth  with  his 
mouldy  refuse  of  courtly  compliments  and  con- 
gees,— they  would  teach  the  social  organ  to 
beat  freely,  and  lop  off  the  gangrened  integu- 
ments without  remorse.  They  would  'kill — 
kill — kiir  from  mere  ferocity ;  even  as  you  and 
I, — Valazy  !  might  be  tempted  to  the  sport  for 
the  gratification  of  our  personal  animosities." 

*  Historical. 
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"  Wait  till  you  see  St.  Just  and  his  plausible, 
canting  friend  Robespierre,  wielding  the  wea- 
pon of  destiny  in  their  hands; — I  am  much 
mistaken  if  the  scales  of  justice  will  not  then 
be  filled  with  somewhat  more  than  a  pound  of 
human  flesh." 

"My  fainkant  of  a  cousin,  in  one  of  his 
declamations  to  me,  predicted  that  they  would 
spare  neither  friend  nor  foe,  in  order  to 
secure  their  own  supremacy.  Camille  Valazy 
asserts  that  the  Revolution,  like  Saturn,  will  be 
apt  to  devour  its  own  children." 

"  It  has  not  yet  satiated  its  hunger  upon 
those  of  other  people ! — Even  if  the  King  should 
refuse  to  accept  the  new  constitution, — and  they 
say  La  Fayette  has  had  some  difficulty  in  forc- 
ing the  peevish  child  to  swallow  his  medicine, — 
I  see  little  chance  of  cementing  the  glorious  pile 
of  the  revolution  with  the  only  permanent 
medium — the  blood  of  itSenemies, — until  the 
amended  organization  of  the  National  Wuard 
shall  have  rendered  to  each  legion  its  indepen- 
dent command,  and  snatched  the  scourge  from 
the  hands  of  so  doubtful  a  patriot  as  La 
Fayette; — till    that    scrupulous    old    woman. 
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Bailly,  shall  have  atoned  for  his  treachery  to- 
wards the  people  in  the  affair  of  the  seventeenth 
of  July,  nothing  effectual  will  be  done.  We 
may  expunge  the  feudal  laws  of  the  aristocracy, 

we  may   shrivel    in   the  flames  the  horrible 

scroll  of  the  Lettre  de  Cachet, — we  may  level 
the  walls  of  prisons  and  cloisters, — we  may  equal- 
lize  the  revenues  of  posts  of  state, — we  may  en- 
franchise the  land  from  oppressive  taxes,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  ; — ^but  so  long  as  those 
hands  have  life  and  motion  w^hich  built  up  or  re- 
paired the  gothic  fabric  of  the  ancient  monarchy, 
new  Bastilles  will  arise ;  and  new  Polignacs 
will  deride  in  their  hour  of  triumph  the  moans 
of  the  trampled  wretches  in  whose  person  the 
rights  of  man  have  been  again  invaded.  Un- 
less the  thorns  be  heard  to  crackle  in  the  fire, 
we  shall  again  be  exposed  to  their  infliction ; — 
unless  this  vain  and  profligate  court  be  deci- 
mated of  its  evil-doers,  our  children  and  our 
children'*s  children  will  see  the  halls  of  Ver- 
sailles glorified  anew  by  the  detested  splendour 
of  their  former  abominations."*' — 

Danton  paused,  exhausted  by  his  own  vehe- 
mence.    But  Couthon  did  not  venture  to  deride 
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his  eloquence,  or  to  question  the  veracity  of  his 
intentions.     He  was  known  to  be  in  earnest ; — 
he  had  proved   himself  bold  and  enterprising 
and  persevering  in  the  pursuance  of  measures 
which   the  majority  of  his  party  were  readier 
in  concocting  and  making  the  theme  of  their 
tumid   declamations,   than   in    furthering   into 
action  with  heart  and  hand.     Bred  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  he  knew  the  vulnerable  points 
of  the  civil  edifice  ;  and  his  mode  of  attack  was 
equally  skilful  and  determined.     Scorning  the 
speculative  theories  of  political  regeneration  en- 
tertained by  the  Lacepedes,   the   Kochs,    the 
Pastorets,  and   Ceruttis  of   the  Assembly,  he 
was  willing  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  fiercest 
demagogues  of  the  rabble ;  and  to  enforce  the 
new  order  of  things  by  that  demoniacal  defiance 
of  every  law  divine  and  human,  which   filled 
the    ice-house   of    Avignon    with    dead, — and 
defiled    the   waves    of    the    Loire    with    livid 
corpses ! 

Meanwhile,  the  condition  of  the  illustrious 
inmates  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  which 
had  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  gloomy 
and  dishonoured  prison,  rather  than  of  a  royal 
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abode  of  the  descendants  of  Henri  IV.,  were 
overwhelmed  with  indignities  and  provocations. 
La  Fayette,  who  had  been   so  severely  visited 
by  the  populace  on  occasion  of  the  flight  to 
Varennes,  that  a  lamp-post   was   prepared   on 
the  Place  de   Greve  for  his  instant  execution, 
thought  proper  to    redouble  his  vigilant  pre- 
cautions for  the   safe   detention   of  the   royal 
family  ;  either  to  mislead  the  opinions  of  his  ad- 
versaries as  to  his  real  intentions  and  feelings 
towards  the  King,  or  in  truth  to  prevent  all 
possibility  of  future  escape ;  while  Gouvion,  the 
second  in  command    of  the  National  Guard, 
was  even  permanently  stationed  in  the  palace — 
a  measure  far  from  unwelcome  to  their  majes- 
ties, who  believed  him  to  be  affectionately  de- 
voted to  their  persons.     But  he  refused  to  re- 
tain so  responsible  a  duty  as  that  of  his    ser- 
vice at  the  Tuileries,  unless  he  were  permitted 
to  wall  up    several    doors  of    communication 
affording  facilities  to  escape;    and  unless  two 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  were  established 
in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Queen.     The  courts 
of  the  chateau  were  filled  with  national  troops, 
— a   species  of  camp  was  pitched  in    the  gar- 
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dens  immediately  facing  the  Tuileries; — senti- 
nels were  placed  on  the  very  roof; — and,  by  the 
command  of  La  Fayette,  not  even  the  Deputies 
were  permitted  access  to  the  palace  ! 

The  precautions  within  doors  were  even 
more  minute,  and  far,  very  far  Tmore  offensive. 
The  officers  entrusted  with  the  personal  guar- 
dianship of  Marie  Antoinette  had  the  privilege 
of  remaining  in  her  chamber  by  nignt  and  by 
day ;  and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  ad- 
dressed by  the  King  on  this  head  to  General 
La  Fayette,  the  only  modification  obtained  was 
a  permission  that  while  her  Majesty  slept  they 
should  be  withdrawn  from  her  apartment.  Even 
this  concession  was  but  a  nominal  relief;  for 
they  were  compelled  to  remain  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  between  the  double  doors  of  her 
bed-chamber,  with  the  inner  entrance  ajar. 

One  night,  the  Queen,  wearied  by  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  day™for  it  was  that  which  wit- 
nessed the  election  of  Pethion  as  Mayor  of 
Paris,  a  man  for  whom  the  Queen  entertained 
a  personal  disgust  which  had  been  materially 
aggravated  by  the  coarseness  of  his  insinua- 
tions, and  insolence  of  his  demeanour  during 
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the  miserable  days  she  passed  in  his  company 
on  her  return  from  Varennes, — had  retired 
to  rest  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual;  in  that 
chamber  which,  although  stripped  of  all  its 
gorgeous  decorations  and  splendid  attendance, 
was  still  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  retreat — as 
the  asylum  of  an  innocent  and  broken-hearted 
woman,  a  mother,  and  a  queen  !  No  regal 
plumage  now  waved  above  its  canopy — no  gew- 
gaws glittered  around ; — but  the  spot  was  con- 
secrated by  tears  of  penitence,  and  prayers  of 
Christian  humility !  Feverish  and  dejected, 
she  found  it  impossible  to  close  her  eyes,  and 
having  lighted  a  lamp  habitually  left  by  her 
attendants  for  her  use,  prepared  herself  to 
pass  the  night  in  reading; — but  scarcely  had 
she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  book  which  lay 
on  the  coverlid,  when  she  perceived  the  figure 
of  a  man  traverse  the  room  and  approach 
her  bed. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  startled  rather  than 
surprised  or  alarmed  by  this  apparition. — She 
had  now  become  so  well  inured  to  insult  and 
danger,  that  her  mind  was  prepared  for  the 
aspect  of  death  at  any  moment,  in  any  shape ; 
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and  her  patience  armed  to  cope  with  every 
fresh  outrage  offered  to  her  feelings,  either  as 
a  queen  or  as  a  woman.  But  when  the  young 
soldier — for  by  the  light  of  her  night-lamp 
flashing  on  his  accoutrements,  she  perceived 
that  this  uncourteous  intruder  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  her  guards — threw  himself  upon  his  knees 
beside  her  couch,  seized  her  hand,  and  cover- 
ed it  with  passionate  kisses, — she  trembled 
with  terror  and  indignation  !    The  vehemence  of 

her  emotion  was,  however,  quickly  subdued 

On  withdrawing  her  hand  from  the  eager  grasp 
of  the  national  soldier,  she  perceived  that  it 
was  wet  with  tears ;  and  felt,  with  an  instanta^ 
neous  conviction  from  such  a  circumstance, 
that  as  a  woman  she  had  nothing  to  apprehend, 
and  as  the  wife  of  Louis  XVI.,  much  to  hope, 
from  the  tenderness  of  her  janitor. 

"  Alas  !  Madam,"  said  the  young  man,  fling- 
ing back  the  sable  curls  from  a  brow  of  the 
purest  whiteness,  and  speaking  in  the  most  sub- 
dued tone,  "  you  do  not  deign  to  recognize 
me !'' 

Marie  Antoinette,  disengaging  herself,  threw 
the  glare  of  her   lamp   on    his  face.      '*"  Eu« 
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phroisine  !  my  poor,  dear,  faithful  girl  !"  she 
faltered, — imprinting  a  maternal  kiss  upon  that 
fair  forehead,  while  Mademoiselle  Delplanque 
could  only  reply  to  these  acts  of  graciousness 
with  tears  of  joy. 

"  Since  the  day  when  you  deserted  us  so  sud- 
denly, my  child,  we  have  borne  with  much  sor- 
row,*" said  the  Queen  ;  "  yet  think  not  that  your 
former  devoted  services  were  forgotten.  Deeply 
did  I  grieve  to  find  from  Bertin  that  you  and 
yours  had  endured  molestation  for  our  sake, 
and  that  she  could  procure  no  tidings  of  your 
present  welfare ;  and,  trust  me,  my  good  girl, 
I  have  never  experienced  the  want  of  a  trust- 
worthy and  affectionate  agent,  without  murmur- 
ing a  selfish  desire  that  Euphroisine  Delplanque 
were  still  near  me,  and  still  inclined  to  peril  her 
personal  ease  and  safety  in  my  behalf." 

"  Surely,  surely.  Madam,  that  last  reserva- 
tion was  superfluous,*"  said  Euphroisine,  re- 
proachfully. 

"  Nay !"  said  the  Queen,  "  forgive  the  mis- 
trust of  a  princess  who  has  been  betrayed  by 
those  in  whose  veins  the  same  royal  blood  still 
circulates  which  warms  her  own ; — a  woman, 
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whose  summer  friends  have  migrated  from  the 
nest  they  professed  to  love  so  fondly." 

"  Judge  not  the  subjects  of  your  ancient 
and  loyal  kingdom  from  a  few  graceless  indivi- 
duals !"  exclaimed  Euphroisine,  with  spirit. 
"  The  best  and  most  honourable  hearts  in 
France  still  beat,  Madam,  to  do  you  service; 
and  thousands  of  swords  would  gladly  leap 
from  their  scabbards  at  your  Majesty's  bid- 
ding." 

"  Husli  !  hush !"  said  the  Queen,  faintly 
smiling.  "  This  is  a  language  which  I  had 
almost  forgotten, — which  it  were  well  for  me 
I  had  never  heard, — which  I  must  hencefor- 
ward labour  to  forget.  Such  were  the  delusive 
phrases  which  inflated  my  youthful  vanity  at 
Schonbrunn  ;  such  the  accents  which  cherished 
the  pride  of  my  maturity  at  Versailles.  When 
I  arrived  in  France,  I  was  greeted  with  such 
fond  devotion  of  partiality,  that  I  believed  the 
flatterers  who  told  me  the  kingdom  was  my 
own  by  the  predilection  of  the  people, — my 
children's  by  the  divine  right  of  inheritance  !"" 

"  And  so  it  was, — and  so  will  it  be  again !" 

"  Never  ! — alas  !  Euphroisine — never,  never  ! 
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Where  were  the  swords  which  should  have 
leaped  from  their  scabbards,  when  I  was  driven 
from  my  very  bed  at  Versailles  by  the  intru- 
sion of  ruffians — exposed  as  a  common  mockery 
to  the  rabble — and  conveyed  in  open  captivity 
to  Paris,  surrounded  by  the  lowest  of  mis- 
creants, and  heart-stricken  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  bleeding  ,bodies  of  my  faithful  guards  ? — 
Where  were  my  friends,  my  partizans,  my 
knights,  when  I  was  forbidden  by  the  mob  to 
bestow  on  my  children  the  blameless  enjoy- 
ment of  breathing  the  summer  air  in  the  groves 
of  St.  Cloud  ? — Where  were  they  when,  arrested 
like  a  fugitive  thief  on  my  way  to  throw 
myself  into  the  protection  of  subjects  more  faith- 
ful than  the  misgoverned  tools  of  the  capital, 
I  was  once  more  brought  back  a  prisoner  to 
this  palaceof  misfortunes  ? — Which  of  the  cour- 
tiers of  the  Trianon  rushed  hither  to  receive 
the  afflicted  daughter  of  the  Empress  of  Ger- 
many ? — Noailles,  my  avowed  enemy; — the  Due 
d'Aiguillon,  with  his  lowering  glances  of  de- 
testation,— presented  themselves  to  usher  me 
into  my  regal  dungeon  ! — while  it  was  to  the  in- 
terposition of  the  republican  Barnave  alone  that 
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I  owed  the  preservation  of  my  poor  faithful 
gardes  du  corps  from  the  fury  of  the  intoxicated 
mob ! — Such,  Euphroisine, — such  is  the  chi- 
valry of  France ! 

"  Yet,  Heaven  forgive  mo  !" — she  suddenly 
exclaimed,  as  if  by  a  recoil  on  herself,  "  Why 
should  I  desire  to  find  them  otherwise  ? — The 
misfortunes  they  must  inevitably  encounter  in 
a  cause  so  foredoomed  as  that  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Bourbons,  would  only  serve  to  aggravate 
my  afflictions.  What  did  I  not  suffer,  when 
my  good,  my  gallant  St.  Florentin  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  persevering  devotion  to  his  sove- 
reign,— when  Choiseul,  and  Damas,  and  Gogue- 
las  were  dragged  to  prison,  for  their  efforts  in 
his  behalf! — You  have  been  yourself  too  deeply 
in  our  secrets,  Euphroisine,  not  to  know  with 
what  ardour  I  implored  my  beloved  friend,  Ma- 
dame de  Polignac,  and  her  family,  to  quit  the 
kingdom." 

"  And  it  was  to  my  own  hands.  Madam,  you 
deigned  to  intrust  the  billet  and  the  commission 
of  requiring  Madame  deLamballe  to  seek  safety 
in  England." 

"  Trust   me,   Euphroisine,    it   was  to  those 
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who  call  themselves  my  partizans,  I  ad- 
dressed my  reproach  ; — not  to  that  knot  of  dearly 
beloved  friends  who  are  even  now  hazarding 
their  safety  for  my  sake; — you  will  find  me 
surrounded  by  many  who  were  wont  to  charm 
your  affectionate  heart  by  their  kindness  and 
protection  ; — but  it  is  their  Queen — her  former 
mistress — whom  they  are  now  enabled  to  oblige. 
Madame  de  Tourzel,  Madame  Thibaut,  La 
Brice,  our  good  Campan,  still  fulfil  their  offi- 
cial duties  at  the  Tuileries  ;  but  who  among 
them,  Euphroisine, — who  among  them  has 
served  me  with  a  disinterested  and  enthusiastic 
constancy  like  your  own  ?" 

Again  Mademoiselle  Delplanque  imprinted 
a  kiss  on  the  gracious  hand  extended  to- 
wards her.  ''  Your  Majesty  vouchsafes  to 
over-rate  the  value  of  a  feeble  reed  devoted  to 
your  support." 

"  A  few  more  such  reeds,  my  poor  child, 
would  afford  a  prop  effective  as  the  most 
gigantic  oak  !  A  few  more  such  loyal  votaries 
would  suffice  to  replace  me  and  my  children — 
I  will  not  say  upon  the  throne  of  France — that 
day  is  past,  nor  do   I  further  covet  a  distinc- 
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tion  so  fatally,  so  cruelly  polluted  and  de- 
graded— but  in  safety,  Euphroisine; — in  safety, 
beyond  that  mighty  river  which  severs  the 
honest  hearts  of  Germany  from  the  sanguinary 
rebels  of  France." 

"  But     will    his     Majesty    again     consent 
to " 

"  His  Majesty's  consent  to  such  a  measure 
would  not  be  asked  by  servants  who  truly  loved 
him,  and  who  therefore  tendered  his  safety 
more  dearly  than  their  own  : — he  should  be 
carried  off  a  prisoner  to  a  more  peaceful 
country.*" 

"  Such  was  the  scheme  which  the  opinion 
delivered  by  General  La  Fayette  to  the  As- 
sembly, on  the  22nd  of  June,  appears  to  sug- 
gest." 

"  La  Fayette  is — but  I  leave  it  to  time  and 
to  posterity  to  develope  the  mysteries  of  his 
character,"  observed  the  Queen,  after  hastily 
checking  herself.  "  No !  Heaven  knows,  I 
have  no  further  craving  that  my  husband  or 
my  son  should  reign  over  the  French !" 

"  I  bless  God,  Madam,  that  you  are  moved 
to  speak  thus  of  the  French,  and  not  of  France  ! 
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— Do  not,  even  in  your  just  indignation,  blas- 
pheme the  excellence  of  our  beautiful  and 
fertile  country.*" 

"  The  glorious  realms  of  the  east  produce 
the  most  terrific  monsters  of  the  universe." 

"  Hush !  Madam,""  cried  Euphroisine  Del- 
planque,  eagerly  covering  the  lips  of  her  sove- 
reign with  her  small  fair  hand. — "  My  com- 
panion has  retired  into  the  dressing-cabinet — 
we  are,  I  trust,  secure  from  observation ; — but 
I  an^  indebted  for  his  confederacy  to  pecuniary 
considerations,  not  to  the  impulse  of  kindness 
or  loyalty ; — and  how  can  we  confide  in  the 
fidelity  which  has  been  purchased  by  a  bribe  ? 
— Restrain,  therefore,  I  beseech  your  Majesty, 
this  vehemence  of  expression." 

"  Good  girj !"  said  Marie  Antoinette,  with 
moistened  eyes ;  "  your  head  is  no  less  valuable 
to  me  than  your  heart ;  where — where  did  you 
borrow  this  nobleness  of  sentiment  ?" 

"  From  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
spirit  by  which  it  was  fashioned,  and  from  the 
lessons  of  the  sublime  religion  bestowed  on 
me  by  his  mercy !"  replied  Euphroisine,  with 
haughty  humility. 
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"  Yet  methinks  that  souls  as  lofty,""  said  the 
Queen,  with  somewhat  of  an  ironical  smile, 
"  have  been  vilely  tamed  and  alloyed  by 
too  prolonged  a  sojourn  among  the  servile 
cringing  crew  by  which  my  ante-chambers  were 
beset !  I  remember,"  said  the  Queen,  insensibly 
carried  back  to  the  recollection  of  those  scenes 
and  those  moments — "  I  remember,  Euphroisine, 
as  if  it  were  a  day  of  yesterday,  the  first  occa- 
sion of  our  meeting. — I  was  still  but  the  Dau- 
phiness  of  France, — nor  had  I  yet  learned  to  love 
the  land  which  has  since  so  sternly  repaid  my 
partiality ; — for,  alas  !  I  was  still  doubtful  of  the 
affection  of  my  husband — still  childless  ! — One 
day,  having  ventured  to  express  in  the  privacy 
of  my  own  apartments  the  isolation  of  my  heart, 
and  its  regrets  for  the  cheerful  simple  German 
home  in  which,  unmolested  by  those  forms  of 
etiquette  which  were  judged  unnecessary  to  main^ 
tain  the  innate  dignity  of  the  imperial  crown, — 
our  good  Madame  Thibaut — was  it  not  ?  led  to 
my  feet  a  little  fairy  girl — a  lovely,  gentle,  sport- 
ive creature,  of  some  three  years  old — and  told 
me,  that  one  such  pledge  offered  on  my  part  to 
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the  French  nation,  would  bind  me  by  indisso- 
luble bonds  to  its  interests." 

Mademoiselle  Delplanque  listened  with  gra- 
tified tenderness  to  the  gracious  reminiscences 
of  the  unfortunate  princess ;  to  whom  an  hour 
of  unrestrained  colloquial  intercourse  was  now 
an  almost  prohibited  indulgence ;  and  as  she 
noted  the  clear  blue  eyes  glancing  beneath  her 
disordered  night-dress,  and  the  arm  of  marble 
v/hiteness,  which  shone  out  under  the  laced  ruffles 
of  her  sleeve,  it  seemed  to  Euphroisine,  impos- 
sible that  a  being  so  lovely  and  so  feminine, 
could  provoke  the  severities  of  mankind. 

"  I  forget  by  what  bribe  I  won  the  good 
graces  of  that  little  Euphroisine  ! — My  bonbon- 
niere,  or  some  other  bauble,  so  worked  upon  her 
gratitude,  that  when  I  begged  her  of  her  mo- 
ther who  was  waiting  in  my  ante-chamber,  and 
had  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  attached  before  her 
marriage,  to  the  royal  household, — the  child 
clung  to  me,  and  asked  leave  to  stay  with 
the  kind  lady  whose  robe  glittered  so  like  sun- 
shine."— 

"  And  did  my  poor  mother  presume.  Madam, 
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to  deny  the  request  of  her  future  sovereign  ?" 
inquired  Euphroisine. 

*'  No  !  she  denied  me  nothing ;  but  she  sealed 
her  consent  with  so  many  tears,  that  I  volun- 
tarily withdrew  my  petition ;  and  grateful  for 
my  sympathy  with  her  maternal  feelings,  she 
told  mer  that  her  own  experience  had  taught 
her  to  dread  the  influence  of  the  delusions  of 
a  court,  on  the  destiny  of  her  only  child. 
'  Suffer  me,"*  said  she,  '  to  educate  my  daughter 
to  love  and  serve  you  in  an  humble  home ;  where 
she  will  be  secure  from  seductions  which  might 
hereafter  tend  to  render  her  love  and  service 
valueless  in  the  eyes  of  your  Majesty.**  I  con- 
sented readily,  and  readily  did  I  believe  her,  Eu- 
phroisine ; — for  good  faith  was  painted  in  your 

mother's  countenance But  I    did  not  dream 

that  her  instructions  would  bring  forth  such 
good  fruit  from  the  little  plant  I  had  so  wished 
to  naturalize  in  my  garden : — no  !  I  did  not 
dream,  my  dear,  good  child,  that  Marie  An- 
toinette of  France  would  live  to  rely  on  that 
dark-haired  child  of  Versailles,  as  on  one  of 
the  most  trustworthy  of  her  followers  !" 

"  Alas,   Madam  !"    said    Mademoiselle  Del- 
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planque,  with  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks, 
"  I  would  that  circumstances  had  rendered 
my  assiduity  unnoticeable  !  Better,  far  better, 
that  the  loyalty  of  your  adherents  should  have 
concealed  my  devoted  affection  amid  that  of 
the  mighty  crowd,  than  that  the  desertion  of 
others  should  render  my  poor  assistance  so  os- 
tensible.— But  you  spoke  of  escape — of  expatri- 
ation— may  I  presume  to  ask  whether  your 
Majesty  still  entertains  a  hope  of  leaving  this 
corrupted  land  ?" 

"  No  !  Euphroisine !  not  the  faintest !  I  have 
taken  up  my  cross,  prepared  for  the  last  extre- 
mity. The  King, — resolved  to  die  at  his  post,  and 
to  repair  by  the  firmness  of  his  fortitude  in  mis- 
fortune, the  misplaced  leniency  with  which  he 
originally  suffered  the  ruffians  of  the  revolution 
to  raise  themselves  to  his  own  level  in  order 
that  they  might  depress  him  to  theirs, — will 
sanction  no  further  revolutionary  measures. 
Taught  to  regard  the  haughty  obstinacy  of 
Charles  of  England  as  a  political  error,  my  hus- 
band has  essayed  under  similar  trials  the  power 
of  conciliation  and  gentleness ; — has  acted  as  a 
guardian  angel,  where  the  harshness  of  a  human 
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avenger  was  doubly  requisite.  But  abased  as 
he  has  been  by  the  factious  and  the  wicked,  I 
trust  and  believe  that  the  King  will  never  con- 
sent to  abdicate  the  crown ; — whose  brightest 
jewels  have  been  ravished  before  his  eyes,  but 
which  he  regards  as  a  sacred  deposit  to  be 
transmitted  to  his  children  and  their  posterity." 

"  But  their  present  safety.  Madam — the 
safety  of  your  Majesties  ?" 

"  Euphroisine  !"  said  the  Queen,  raising  her- 
self upon  her  elbow,  and  speaking  with  grave 
solemnity — "  That  crown  will  never  recover,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  French  nation,  the  sacred  stabi- 
lity with  which  it  was  formerly  invested  in  the 
opinion  of  our  subjects ;  and  a  time  will  come 
— mark  me,  child  !  a  time  will  come,  when  the 
royal  authority  of  France  will  be  placed  as  ab- 
solutely at  the  disposal  of  a  majority  of  voices  in 
the  popular  representation,  as  the  mere  premier- 
ship of  the  ministry  of  St.  James's !'' 

Mademoiselle  Delplanque  cared  little  to  in- 
quire into  such  probabilities  ;  she  was  a  Bour- 
bonist,  but  not  a  royalist — not  a  politician ; 
and  was  more  interested  for  the  safety  of  the 
royal  family,  than  for  the  establishment  of  the 
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purest  form  of  Utopian  government  which  ever 
haunted  the  dreams  of  prince  or  statesman. 

"  Then  less  than  ever,  Madam,  must  its  pos- 
session appear  precious  in  your  sight.     Sure- 

ly " 

"  Precious,  Euphroisine  ! — Held  on  its  pre- 
sent terms  of  tenure,  the  diadem  of  France  is 
a  degradation  to  the  brow  of  a  daughter  of 
the  Imperial  House  of  Hapsburg. — No — no  ! 
were  my  own  will — my  own  preference  para- 
mount on  this  occasion, — I  would  surrender  it 
into  the  rude  hands  by  which  it  has  been 
dishonoured,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  love  of 
my  Austrian  fellow-countrymen. — My  brother 
would  not  deny  me  the  shelter  of  some  obscure 
corner  of  his  dominions  ;  but  not,  Euphroisine, 
to  subsist  on  his  benevolence —  No  1  The 
wife  or  widow  of  a  Bourbon  would  scorn  to 
nourish  her  humiliated  existence  savincr  on 
the  labour  of  her  own  hands ; — the  mother  of  a 
Dauphin — the  descendant  of  Henri  IV. — would 
shrink  from  receiving  alms  from  any  foreign 
state  !" 

While  uttering  these  afflicting  expressions, 
which  seemed  the  involuntary  apostrophe  of  a 
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breaking  heart,  Marie  Antoinette  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  tender  soothing  of  Euphroisine  Delplanque 
could  restore  her  to  composure.  "  Alas !  Ma- 
dam," whispered  the  weeping  girl,  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  witness  tliese  emotions,  which  proceed 
from  too  long — too  compulsory  a  repression 
of  your  sentiments. — I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
suffering  thus — for  I  must  speedily  quit  your 
side.  The  night  passes,  and  I  must  return  to 
share  the  guard  of  my  companion." 

"  And  you  have  not  yet  informed  me,  my 
j30or  child,  by  what  strange  accident  you  have 
found  your  way  hither  ? — Your  father " 

"  Trusting  that  the  motive  may  excuse  the 
unbecoming  boldness  of  my  action,  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  secure  access  to  the  palace  and  to 
your  Majesty,  by  enrolling  myself  as  a  substi- 
tute in  the  National  Guard,  under  the  feigned 
name  of  Jacquot  Lavoine,  of  the  section  of  the 
Filles  St.  Thomas !" 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  involuntarily  ejaculated 
the  Queen.  "  You  have  thus  secured  me  an  un- 
failing medium  of  communication  with  my 
friends, — an  unceasing  source  of  consolation  for 
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my  own  loneliness. — Tell  me,  when  shall  you 
be  again  on  guard  ?" — 

"  But  once  more.  Madam,  ^dthin  the  week ; — 
I  shall  employ — but,  hark  !  I  hear  footsteps  in 
the  ante-chamber,"  faltered  Euphroisine,  rising 
from  her  knees,  and  gliding  towards  the  door ; 
which,  without  presuming  to  utter  another  word 
of  farewell,  she  gently  opened.  As  she  dis- 
appeared from  the  bed-chamber  of  her  Majesty, 
Mademoiselle  Delplanque  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  heart,  in  token  of  a  reverential  but  silent 
adieu ;  but  a  rude  struggle  in  the  ante-room 
convinced  the  unfortunate  Queen  that  their  in- 
terview had  been  watched,  and  betrayed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  imposed, 
Than  I  to  speak  mj  griefs  unspeakable. 

Comedy  of  Errors. 


One  of  the  first  cares  of  Camille  Valazy,  on 
arriving  at  Paris, — where  his  return  was  greeted 
with  the  warmest  delight  by  his  brother  officers 
and  comrades  to  whom  he  had  been  represented 
as  having  fallen  in  a  popular  tumult  at  Stenay, — 
was  to  seek  out  the  abode  of  Mademoiselle  Del- 
planque ;  in  order  that  he  might  replace  in  her 
hands  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  francs,  which 
had  been  deposited  with  him  through  her  inter- 
ference, previous  to  the  expedition  to  Varennes, 
and  which  he  no  longer  understood  the  means 
of  devoting  to  the  service  of  the  King  and 
Queen ; — but  he  was  wholly  unsuccessful  in  his 
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search.  The  mansion  ot  old  Delplanque,  in 
the  Marais,  was  already  inhabited  by  a  strange 
tenant ;  and  neither  the  si  cessor  to  his  merceries 
nor  any  other  person,  appeared  at  all  aware 
that  Mademoiselle  Euphroisine  had  absented 
herself  from  Arras,  where  her  father  was  said 
to  be  established  with  his  family. 

His  next  effort  was  to  seek  an  audience  of 
Madame  de  St.  Florentin. — Not  that  he  ex- 
pected to  derive  either  pleasure  or  gratification 
from  such  an  interview  ; — he  still  retained  a 
vexatious  recollection  of  her  demeanour  towards 
him  on  occasion  of  their  last  meeting ;  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  now  freed  from  her  marriage- 
obligations  appeared,  if  possible,  to  place  a 
still  more  perplexing  barrier  between  their  in- 
tercourse, and  to  render  her  still  more  difficult 
of  approach.  He  felt,  however,  that  he  had  a 
painful  duty  to  fulfil  towards  her  and  that  the 
dying  commands  of  St.  Florentin  left  him  no 
alternative  but  that  of  personally  placing  in 
her  hands  the  last  bequest  of  her  husband. 
But  what  a  task  ! — distressing  to  any  man  of 
common  sensibility ;  and  to  himself  how  acutely 
painful ! 
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On  presenting  himself  at  tht  gates  of 
Florincthun,  Valazy  ^"as  informed — as  he  had 
anticipated — that  no  person  even  of  their  nearest 
friends  had  access  to  the  Due  de  Navelles,  or 
the  Marquise  de  St.  Florentin,  except  the  Che- 
valier de  Mirepoix, — whose  very  name  appeared 
to  redouble  the  prohibition  as  enforced  against 
himself.  He  desired  to  be  admitted  to  Mon- 
sieur Laporte ;  and  the  horror  and  disgust  v/ith 
which  the  old  man  recoiled  from  his  approacli, 
fully  justified  this  precaution. — At  Florincthun, 
Camille  Valazy  was  still  execrated  as  the  mur- 
derer of  St.  Florentin ! 

The  ring  and  hand-writing  of  the  Marquis, 
however,  were  evidences  of  his  innocence,  too 
authentic  to  be  doubted;  and  when  the  poor 
old  steward  became  satisfied  that  the  wasted 
figure  and  cadpverous  countenance  of  the  young 
Captain  were  the  fruit  of  his  exertions  in  fa- 
vour of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  in  defence  of 
his  late  master,  he  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept 
aloud  ! — Towards  Camille,  indeed,  Laporte  had 
long  felt  and  acted  as  a  father ;  and  Valazy, 
susceptible  and  haughty  as  he  was,  had  never 
included  in  his  displeasure  towards  the  family 
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of  Navelles,  that  good  old  man  who  had  been 
a  faithful  friend  to  his  mother,  and  a  protector 
to  his  own  childhood. 

But  although  Valazy  persuaded  himself  he 
had  learned  to  look  on  Emiline  without  emo- 
tion, and  to  observe  the  tears  of  her  widowed 
sorrow  without  sympathy,  yet  when  her  consent 
had  been  obtained  and  he  found  himself  on 
the  point  of  an  interview,  he  grew  speechless 
and  almost  breathless  with  agitation.  Laporte 
naturally  attributed  his  distress  to  the  mournful 
object  of  the  solicited  audience,  and  to  the  en- 
feebled condition  of  his  young  friend  ;  and 
even  lent  him  an  arm  till  he  found  himself  in 
the  chamber  of  Madame  de  St.  Florentin,  and 
within  a  few  paces  of  her  chair. 

But  if  he  anticipated  on  this  occasion  any  re- 
newal of  her  former  haughtiness,  he  was  complete- 
ly mistaken  in  his  conjecture.  Emiline  had  been 
forewarned  by  her  faithful  old  domestic  of  the 
motive  of  his  visit,  and  of  the  misrepresentations 
by  which  he  had  been  calumniated;  and  was 
touched  to  the  very  heart  by  the  discovery  of  his 
exertions  in  defence  of  her  beloved, — as  well  as 
by  consciousness  of  the  unjust  rumour  she  had 
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lately  cherished  towards  her  early  playmate, — 
towards  the  child  of  her  good  Madelon.  When 
Valazy  entered  the  room,  she  was  already  in  tears; 
and  on  finding  him  by  her  side,  she  threw  her- 
self by  a  sudden  impulse  into  his  arms,  as  she 
might  have  done  into  those  of  her  brother  ! 
Hiding  her  head  in  his  bosom,  she  wept  with- 
out measure  or  restraint ;  while  Laporte  sobbed 
aloud  at  the  spectacle  of  her  uncontrollable 
distress. 

For  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  Camille 
could  not  have  uttered  a  single  word  of  conso- 
lation to  the  beautiful  being  in  whose  arms  he 
was  thus  strangely  enfolded  ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  could  disengage  her  from  her  position,  he 
replaced  her  on  her  chair ;  and  kneeling  before 
her,  without  raising  his  eyes  to  her  face,  placed 
in  her  hand  her  husband's  ring  and  letter ! 
He  heard  the  passionate  kisses  imprinted  by 
her  lips  upon  these  hallowed  pledges  of  affec- 
tion ; — he  listened  to  the  groans  which  appeared 
to  be  wrung  out  of  the  very  depths  of  her  heart, 
as  she  gazed  upon  the  lines  traced  by  that  che- 
rished hand  now  mouldered  into  dust ; — he  per- 
ceived her  sighs  bursting   into  the  wild  con- 
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vulsed  hysteric  laugh  of  agony  ; — and  yet  he 
could  neither  speak  nor  move  to  her  assistance. 
"  And  you  would  have  saved  him  for  me — 
my  Camille — my  good  brother  Camille  !'*''  at 
length  she  exclaimed.  "  You  would  have  res- 
cued him  from  the  ruffians  who  tore  him  from 
his  miserable  wife — his  unprotected  children  ! — 
ay  !  even  at  the  risk  of  your  own  existence  !''"' — 
and  bending  towards  him,  she  laid  her  hand 
on  his  head  in  an  attitude  of  benediction. 
Camille  Valazy  felt  as  if  a  bolt  of  ice  had  shot 
through  his  frame  ; — he  was  riveted  to  the 
spot ! 

"  Take  the  blessing  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  r  cried  Emiline.  "  Take  the  thanks 
of  a  miserable  woman,  bereft  of  all  protection — 
all  earthly  hope — all  earthly  happiness.  Oh', 
Camille  ! — Camille  ! — how  often,  how  fervently 
do  I  wish  that  my  children  and  myself  had  al- 
ready passed  through  our  hour  of  sacrifice,  and 
were  lying  in  the  lonely  grave  of  my  poor  lost 

St.  Florentin -" 

"  Despond  not  thus — Madame  la  Marquise,^"* 
interrupted  poor  old  Laporte.  "  Deign  to  re- 
member that  you  have  still  faithful  followers, 
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and  devoted  friends,  who  are  bound  to  the  pro- 
tection of  yourself  and  your  sweet  babes  by  the 
holiest  ties  of  gratitude.**' 

"  Alas!  my  good  Laporte!"  said  Madame 
de  St.  Florentin  with  more  composure,  "  who 
among  the  nobility  of  France  can  now  venture 
to  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  their  dependents,  or 
the  guardianship  of  their  friend s.P---H'7io  can 
feel  secure  that  a  violent  death  will  not  precipi- 
tate them  into  a  dishonoured  grave  ? — I  have 
no  one  now  to  defend  my  cause  ; — my  father's 
decrepitude  renders  him  a  cause  of  additional 
anxiety  to  myself,  rather  than  an  efficient  pro- 
tection ; — my  kinsman,  the  Chevalier  de  Mire- 
poix,  is  too  young  and  too  enthusiastic  to  be 
entrusted  with  my  confidence.  Yourself,  La- 
porte — with  all  your  devotion — all  your  good- 
ness— are  now  too  feeble  to  fight  for  the  cause 
of  your  master''s  house ; — I  am  utterly — utterly 
abandoned  !" 

"  Not  so,  Madam  !"  said  Valazy,  affecting  a 
composure  of  mien,  which  the  tremulous  uncer- 
tainty of  his  voice  sufficed  to  contradict.  "  You 
have  deigned  to  recognize  my  humble  devotion, 
as  evinced  in  the  most  terrible  crisis  of  your 

g2 
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destiny ;  vouchsafe  to  accept  it  for  yourself— 
for  your  children !" 

Madame  de  St.  Florentin  despondingly  waved 
her  head.  "  No !  Camille,"  said  she,  "  I  must 
not  again  involve  you  in  this  fatal  cause." 

"  What  am  I  but  the  creature  of  your  boun- 
ties ! "  persisted  Valazy,  without  noticing  her  in- 
terruption. "  But  for  the  education  bestowed 
by  the  Due  de  Navelles  on  my  early  years,  I 
had  been  still  a  senseless  human  clod,  lost  in 
the  drudgery  of  Grand  Moulin.  My  present 
fortunes  are  your  gifts, — the  better  hopes  of 
my  existence  have "" 

'*  No  !  no  !  no  !" — cried  Madame  de  St.  Flo- 
rentin, "  I  see  your  generous  purpose;  but 
you  cannot  deceive  me  by  these  flatteries.  Your 
own  energy,  your  own  steadiness  and  persever- 
ance, have  alone  rendered  you  what  you  are : 
and  you  have  a  paramount  duty  towards  your- 
self and  towards  your  mother,  which  must  and 
shall  prevent  your  participation  in  the  destinies 
of  a  ruined  house.  Yet  think  not  that  I  ungra- 
ciously reject  your  kindness.  Return  to  Paris, 
Camille !  return  to  the  fulfilment  of  those 
duties  which  have  already  facilitated  your  ser- 
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vices  to  me  and  mine ;  and  believe  that  should 
an  occasion  of  danger  present  itself  in  which  the 
efforts  of  a  friend  may  prove  beneficial  to  my 
family,  it  is  you  on  whom  I  will  rely  for  suc- 
cour :  —it  is  yourself  to  whom  I  will  appeal  for 
assistance  and  consolation  ! — You  will  write  to 
my  good  Madelon, — you  will  tell  her  that  pre- 
cious as  her  doating  affection  would  be  to  me  at 
this  moment,  I  will  not  and  cannot  entice  her 
into  a  participation  of  my  wretchedness.  Tell 
her,  that  the  home  provided  for  her  old  age 
by  the  attachment  of  her  son,  is  her  best  and 
most  honourable  shelter ; — and  tell  her,  Camille  ! 
tell  her  my  own  sad  presages  forewarn  me  that 
I  shall  one  day  claim  hospitality  at  her  door, — 
an  exile  and  a  fugitive." 
4f  "  Might  I  presume.  Madam,  to  torment  you 
by  unwelcome  counsels,  I  would  implore  you  to 
forestal  an  event  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  render  but  too  probable.  My  mother's 
abode  cannot,  it  it  true,  match  with  the  splen- 
dours of  Navelles,  or  the  elegance  of  Florinc- 
thun,  but  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  are 
not  spared  within  its  walls  ;  and  would  you  but 
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consent  to  anticipate  a  clay  of  evil,  and  adjourn 
there  in  unsuspected  security  with  your  chil- 
dren, and  Monsieur  le  Due,  the  first  moment 
of  returning  sunshine  might  easily  recall  you 
to  the  more  prosperous  dwelling  of  your  an- 
cestors !*" 

"  Alas !  Camille,"'  said  the  Marchioness, 
"  I  feel  that  I  once  rejected  an  offer  of  similar 
kindness  upon  your  part,  under  the  influence 
of  a  perverse  and  jealous  waywardness.  But  I 
am  not  wayward  now ! — no  !  I  am  no  longer 
wayward  !"  she  continued,  looking  down  on  her 
weeds,  and  then,  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
snatching  her  husband's  letter  ftom  her  bosom 
and  covering  it  with  kisses.  "It  has  pleased 
Heaven  by  its  chastisement — by  proving  to  me 
the  instability  of  the  happiest  of  human  condi-  'W 
tions,  to  subdue  my  wilful  spirit.  But  it  may 
not  be,  Valazy  ! — My  father,  who  has  borne 
three  score  years  of  worldly  dignity  and  respect, 
is  of  an  age  past  the  schooling  of  the  times ; 
and  even  did  he  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to  their  devastating  torrent,  his  chi- 
valrous sense  of  honour  would  forbid  him  to 
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resign  one  iota  of  the  privileges  of  his  caste. 
My  father,  feeble  as  he  is,  would  rather  die  at 
his  post  than  seek  personal  safety  in  flight.''^ 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  emigration,"  said  Ca- 
mille ;  ''  I  do  not  presume  to  counsel  that  the 
Due  de  Navelles  should,  during  the  absence  of 
his  son,  set  foot  upon  a  foreign  territory." 

"  When  the  first  symptoms  of  a  revolutionary 
spirit  became  apparent,"  observed  Emiline  "  my 
poor  brother,  whose  feeble  health  has  prolonged 
his  stay  in  the  South  of  Italy  beyond  the  period 
originally  stipulated  by  the  governor  to  whom 
his  education  was  entrusted  during  his  travels, 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  home  ;  and  my 
father,  by  procuring  for  him  an  honourable 
situation  at  Versailles,  entertained  earnest  hopes 
of  subduing  that  turbulence  of  spirit  and  mis- 
taken devotion  to  the  new  school  of  philosophy, 
which  have  so  long  increased  our  uneasiness  on 
Amedee's  account." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  the  Comte  de  Navelles 
had  on  any  occasion  betrayed  the  slightest 
dereliction  from  the  long-established  principles 
of  his  family,"  said  Valazy,  respectfully. 

"  It  was  our  business  to  conceal  a  fact  so  un- 
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satisfactory  to  my  father's  opinions.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  Due  de  Navelles  aware  of  the 
progress  made  throughout  all  ranks  of  society 
in  France  by  the  doctrines  of  the  new  school, 
than  he  framed  his  pecuniary  engagements  with 
my  brother  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  preclude 
all  possibility  of  his  return  from  Italy.  Ame- 
dee  is  consequently  upon  the  list  of  proscrip- 
tion; and  were  my  father  also  to  determine 
on  emigration,  the  estates  which  have  been 
confirmed  to  our  family  by  five  hundred  years 
of  stainless  nobility,  would  become  confiscated 
to  this  mockery  of  a  state  which  we  have  suf- 
fered to  extend  its  fulminating  sceptre  over  our 
heads." 

"Yet  surely.  Madam,  the  retainment  of  a 
few  disaffected  fiefs  is  not  sufficiently  alluring 
to  bribe  you  to  the  encounter  of  death — nay, 
perhaps  of  more  than  death  !" 

"It  is  not — Heaven  knows  that  it  is  not!" 
cried  Madame  de  St.  Florentin,  clasping  her 
hands.  "  For  my  own  part,  Heaven  knows 
that  the  poorest  cottage  in  some  obscure  and 
unmolested  land,  with  my  children  around  me, 
and  my  good  Madclon   sharing  my  exultation 
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in  their  infantine  beauty,  their  growing  intelli- 
gence,— would  be  to  me  a  happier  home  than  the 
proudest  palace  of  a  troubled  realm,  whose 
tumults  unceasingly  recall  to  my  heart  the  des- 
tiny of  my  murdered  husband.  But  my  father 
has  more  disinterested  views; — he  feels  that 
public  example  should  derive  its  lesson  from 
the  highest  class : — my  father  will  not  quit  his 
post  at  the  menaces  of  a  factious  populace. 
And  now,  Camille,  farewell ;  for  he  cannot  sup- 
port even  my  temporary  absence  from  his  side. 
Leave  your  address  with  Laporte,  that  we  may 
be  prepared  to  seek  assistance  at  the  hands  of 
so  kind  a  friend." 

She  placed  her  own  in  that  of  Valazy,  as 
she  passed  him  to  quit  the  room ;  but  instead 
of  venturing  to  receive  it  as  a  pledge  of  grateful 
affection,  he  raised  it  coldly  and  reverentially  to 
his  lips,  as  though  it  had  been  the  formal  act 
of  graciousness  of  a  sovereign  princess. 

The  conversation  which  ensued  with  the  old 
steward  of  the  Due  de  Navelles,  if  less  interest- 
ing, was  of  a  more  explicit  nature,  and  left  on 
the  mind  of  Camille  a  conviction  that  the  family 
at  Florincthun  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the 
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unrelenting  virulence  of  Maximilien ;  and  that  the 
state  of  infirmity  into  which  the  poor  old  Duke 
had  recently  fallen,  was  such  as  to  render  his  re- 
moval from  Florincthun  both  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. Of  Euphroisine  Delplanque,  Laporte  could 
give  no  certain  intelligence.  Not  having  pre- 
sented herself  at  Meaux  on  her  return  from 
Boisgelin,  the  old  man  both  trusted  and  be- 
lieved that  she  had  returned  to  the  protection 
of  her  father.  He  spoke  of  her  with  affection, 
indeed,  as  of  a  lovely  and  promising  child ;  but 
lamentingly  predicted  that  her  enthusiastic  de- 
fiance to  the  opinion  of  the  world  would  ex- 
pose her  to  irretrievable  difficulties  and  eventual 
misfortune. 

On  returning  to  Paris  after  this  interview, 
Camille  felt  gratified  and  contented  on  every 
point  it  had  tended  to  elucidate,  excepting 
this  latter  doubt.  As  a  national  officer,  he  was 
necessarily  open  to  approach,  and  placed  in  a 
situation  of  public  ostensibility  ;  and  his  heart 
misgave  him  that  had  Euphroisine  finally  de- 
serted the  capital  and  her  loyal  projects  and 
principles,  she  would  have  taken  measures  to 
acquaint  him  with    her    change  of   resolution, 
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enabling  him  to  restore  to  its  legitimate  owner, 
the  deposit  she  had  placed  in  his  hands.  But 
he  dared  not  pursue  his  researches  after  a 
person  who  had  already  incurred  suspicion,  lest 
he  might  direct  official  notice  towards  her  move- 
ments and  occupations ;  neither  could  he  bring 
himself  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject  by 
letter,  either  of  his  mother  or  of  Monsieur 
Delplanque,  lest  he  should  renew  in  their  minds 
the  erroneous  suspicion  they  had  formerly  en- 
tertained of  his  personal  attachment  to  Eu- 
phroisine. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  became  necessary  for 
Camille  to  decide  his  immediate  line  of  con- 
duct. Previous  to  his  convalescence  and  re- 
turn from  Boisgelin,  General  La  Fayette  had 
resigned  the  command  of  the  National  Guard, 
which  for  the  future  was  to  pass  successively 
into  the  hands  of  the  commandants  of  its  seve- 
ral divisions.  After  a  farewell  address  to  its 
assembled  legions,  he  had  even  quitted  Paris,  and 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Auvergne,  his  native 
province ;  — affecting  to  believe,  or  believing,  that 
the  main  purposes  of  the  Revolution  were  already 
achieved  by  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  con- 
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stitution  ;  and  that  the  struggle  of  the  preceding 
seven-and-twenty  months  had  closed  with  honour 
to  himself,  security  to  the  nation,  and  unlimited 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Versailles. 
Previous  to  his  departure,  the  city  of  Paris 
had  issued    commands   that    a   medal    should 
be  struck  in  his  honour;    and   presented  him 
with    a    statue    of    Washington,    the    model 
of   his  own  conduct  and  career,  and  a  sword 
forged    from    an    iron    bar    of    the    Bastille ; 
and   he   was  followed    in  his  retreat    by    the 
affection  and  confidence  of  the  people,  whose 
enthusiasm  he  had  never  attempted  to  mislead, 
and  between  whom   and  the  royalist  party  he 
had  mediated  with  the  moderation  of  a  gene- 
rous but  Christian  spirit.     It  was  understood 
that  the  partizans  of  La  Fayette  entertained 
hope  of  recalling  him  to  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  by  proposing  his  election  as  Mayor 
of    Paris,    on    the    resignation  of  Bailly ;  but 
this  object  was  thwarted  by  the  reliance  placed 
on   the  ultra-republicanism  of  Pethion  : — even 
the  court,  and  the  party  interested  in  forwarding 
a  counter-revolution,  flattered  themselves  that 
the  excesses  promoted  by  this  exaggerated  and 
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violent  politician,  would  materially  second  the 
interests  of  their  cause. 

But  although  by  the  departure  of  La  Fayette, 
and  the  dismemberment  of  his  Hat  major^  Va- 
lazy  found  himself  absolved  from  his  engage- 
ments, he  no  sooner  presented  himself  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  National  Guard,  than  the 
second  regiment  of  cavalry  of  the  section  of 
the  Arsenal,  to  which  he  had  been  temporarily 
attached,  fixed  its  choice  upon  him  as  its 
captain ;  and  without  any  effort  or  volition  on 
his  own  part,  he  became  once  more  included  in 
the  ranks  of  the  national  army.  But  on  re- 
consideration of  the  honours  thus  bestowed  upon 
him,  Valazy  became  satisfied  that,  under  the  ex- 
isting necessity  for  his  remaining  in  the  capital, 
nothing  but  an  official  authority  of  this  descrip- 
tion would  secure  him  from  the  suspicion  and 
denouncement  of  Maximilien's  jacobin  asso- 
ciates, and  enable  him  to  off*er  any  material 
protection  to  Madame  de  St.  Florentin  and  her 
family. 

But  if,  in  the  course  of  the  spirit-stirring 
scenes  in  which  Camille  Valazy  had  recently 
been  an  actor,  he  had  learned  to  reproach  him- 
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self  with  his  own  inertness  and  alienation  from 
the  great  interests  of  his  country  still  perilled  be- 
fore his  eyes,  the  responsibility  he  had  ventured 
to  incur  filled  him  with  misgivings  and  vexa- 
tion. "  I  have  now,*"  said  he,  as  he  traversed 
his  solitary  apartment,  on  his  return  from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  "  I  have  now  placed  my  ser- 
vices at  the  disposal  of  a  government  in  which 
I  have  no  confidence  ;  and  I  may  be  called 
on  to  uphold  the  execution  of  measures  I 
abhor.  Am  I  justified  in  thus  trifling  with  the 
interests  of  a  mighty  nation,  in  order  to  serve 
my  own  selfish  purpose  ? — am  I  right  to  close 
my  ears  against  the  suggestions  of  my  better 
reason,  in  order  to  abandon  myself  to  the 
promptings  of  one  ungovernable  passion  ?  Yet 
wherefore  not  ? — The  auspicious  moment  is  still 
distant,  when  my  aid  may  be  commanded  by 
persons  in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  France 
can  be  securely  deposited  ;  and  if,  in  the  inter- 
val, my  intervention  can  allay  the  intemperance 
of  the  irritated  multitude,  and  soften  the  des- 
tiny of  a  single  sufferer,  surely  I  may  stand  ex- 
cused for  extending  my  exertions  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  suffering  woman,  and  of  a  family  to 
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which  the  services  of  my  forefathers  have  been 
devoted  for  centuries  by  the  mutual  bond  of 
the  feudal  charter."" 

It  was  in  vain  that,  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
Valazy  attempted  to  assume  the  social  habits  of 
life  with  which  the  youthful  friends  he  had 
formed  during  his  military  career,  beguiled 
the  vexations  of  a  period  so  inimical  to  the 
pleasures  of  their  age.  In  order,  however,  to 
avoid  the  character  of  a  morose  misanthropist, 
he  occasionally  visited  with  them  those  public 
haunts  of  dissipation,  which  were  still  fre- 
quented and  followed ;  for  although  the  pre- 
vailing demon  of  politics  had  possessed  itself 
of  full  many  a  female  brain  besides  that  of  the 
philosophical  preceptress  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
— although  the  gallery  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly attracted  crowds  of  women  of  high  condi- 
tion, who  interrupted  the  most  important  de- 
bates,— ay,  even  those  affecting  the  life  and 
death  of  their  fellow-citizens ! — by  the  clamour 
of  their  giddy  laughter  and  flippant  pleasan- 
tries,— yet  the  theatres  of  Paris  were  still  re- 
gularly attended.  Even  during  the  subsequent 
horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  curtain  of 
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the  Opera  rose  and  fell  at  its  usual  hour,  for 
the  benefit  of  spectators  displaying  more  than 
their  usual  hilarity;  and  the  stones  of  that 
highway  which  had  been  traversed  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  fatal  cart  conveying  the  young,  the 
good,  and  the  noble,  to  the  scene  of  deliberate 
bloodshed,  were  crowded  at  night  by  elegant 
equipages  bearing  the  fair  and  frivolous  Pari- 
sians to  a  region  of  public  amusement !  While 
their  ears  were  yet  ringing  with  the  shrieks  of 
wives  torn  from  their  husbands — children  from 
their  parents — they  turned  aside  to  weep  for 
the  painted  Iphigenia,  ranting  beneath  the  sa- 
crificial knife;  and  sealed  their  eyes  to  the 
sublime  appeal  of  Malesherbes,  that  they  might 
listen  to  the  inflated  ravings  of  Chenier's  tra- 
gedies ! 

From  such  scenes, — and  from  companionship 
with  those  military  enthusiasts  who  beheld  in  the 
sanguinary  excesses  of  the  Revolution  only  the 
groundwork  of  a  future  republic,  affording  pros- 
pects of  advancement  to  their  own  career,— Vala- 
zy,  who  was  precluded  from  a  frank  declaration 
of  his  own  views  and  principles,  and  who  conse- 
quently lived  among  them  with  an  unsatisfac- 
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tory  consciousness  of  deception  and  restraint, 
fled  for  shelter  to  the  meditative  solitude  of 
his  own  abode ;  to  repose  his  spirit  in  study, 
and  his  heart  in  reflection,  after  the  strug- 
gles in  which  they  had  been  so  painfully  in- 
volved, and  in  which  they  were  but  too  soon 
to  engage  with  renewed  zeal. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


They  bid  you 
Deliver  up  the  crown  !  and  ou  your  head 
Denounce  the  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cries, 
The  dead  man's  blood,  the  pining  maiden's  groans, 
For  fathers,  brothers,  and  betrothed  lovers. 
That  shall  be  swallowed  in  this  controversy. 

Hexuy  V. 

The  recent  widowhood  of  Madame  de  St.  Flo- 
rentin,  and  the  unceasing  attendance  exacted 
by  the  infirm  condition  of  the  Due  de  Navelles, 
appeared  to  exonerate  her  from  all  necessity  of 
intercourse  with  the  illustrious  prisoners  of  the 
Tuileries  ; — for  in  no  other  light  could  they  be 
further  regarded.  But  Emiline,  although  her 
heart  was  involuntarily  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously estranged  from  her  former  blind  devo- 
tion, and  chilled  towards  a  cause  which  had  cost 
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her  so  dear  without  being  itself  benefited  by 
the  sacrifice — could  not,  even  in  the  midst  of 
her  own  afflictions,  withhold  her  sympathy  from 
the  royal  friend  Avhom  she  had  loved, — the 
Queen  whom  she  had  delighted  to  honour. 

Shortly  after  the  disastrous  expedition  to 
Varennes,  Marie  Antoinette,  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  con- 
trived by  some  secret  agency  to  convey  to  the 
widow  of  the  devoted  St.  Florentin,  a  short 
billet  expressive  of  her  unqualified  sympathy 
in  the  event  rendering  Emiline  a  widow,  and 
her  infants  fatherless.  But  it  appeared  to  the 
delicate  and  feeling  Madame  de  St.  Florentin, 
that  the  letter  was  too  royally  worded  for  so 
affecting  an  occasion  : — that  it  spoke  too  much 
of  future  protection,  where  the  mere  tenderness 
of  gratitude  was  alone  required.  She  knew 
that  throughout  her  connexion  with  the  circle 
of  the  chateau,  she  had  not  only  been  undis- 
tinguished by  the  benefits  so  profusely  lavished 
upon  others,  but  had  been  enabled  to  grant  fa- 
vours, and  afford  obligations  to  the  several 
members  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  Emiline  was 
fully  aware  that  the  fall  of  her  father's  house 
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could  only  be  precipitated  by  that  of  the  line 
of  Bourbon  ;  and  that  the  fortunes  of  her  chil- 
dren were  therefore  hereditarily  secured,  so  long 
as  those  of  Louis  XVI.  remained  distinguished 
by  the  regal  crown.  Nor  could  she  bear  to  sup- 
pose that  the  sovereigns  she  had  served  and  re- 
verenced, estimated  the  loss  of  a  husband  and  a 
father — of  a  being  so  gifted  and  so  beloved  as 
her  martyred  St.  Florentin, — as  capable  of  in- 
demnification by  future  worldly  benefits  ;  but 
the  position  of  their  Majesties  was  too  cala- 
mitous to  permit  her  to  nourish  one  feeling  of 
displeasure  or  rancour  towards  them. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  despatched  Laporte 
to  the  city  with  a  charge  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  chateau,  and  assure  himself  by 
personal  inquiry  of  the  attendants  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, that  her  health  had  not  materially  suffer- 
ed under  the  trials  and  mortifications  to  which 
she  had  been  subjected.  The  old  man  returned 
to  Florincthun  with  the  intelligence  that  all 
communication  between  the  court  and  the  city 
was  for  a  time  suspended ;  but  he  acquainted 
the  Marchioness,  that  he  had  recommended  the 
execution  of   her  commands  to  the  Capitaine 
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Valazy ;  who,  in  consideration  of  her  anxiety, 
had  undertaken  to  profit  by  the  facilities  of  his 
official  situation,  and  assure  himself  by  personal 
investigation  that  the  unfortunate  inmates  of 
the  Tuileries  enjoyed  the  respect  and  deferen 
tial  attendance  so  much  their  due.  But  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  state  of  public  affairs  may  not  be 
unwelcome. 

The  spring  of  1792  was,  in  fact,  passed  by 
the  illustrious  prisoners  in  a  series  of  mortifica- 
tions and  injurious  privations.  Every  succes- 
sive measure  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  ap- 
peared designed  to  aggravate  the  humiliations 
of  the  King,  and  to  open  a  still  wider  gulph 
between  the  tottering  throne  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  people  who  still  affected  to  retain  the 
name  of  their  subjects.  The  religious  institu- 
tions of  France  were  disorganized, — the  priest- 
hood disavowed, — the  sacerdotal  habit  proscrib- 
ed ;  while,  at  the  instigation  of  the  ambitious 
Dumouriez,  war  was  declared  against  the  new 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  nephew  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Assembly,  the  royal  guard 
was  now  disbanded.     Notwithstanding  the  viru- 
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lent  manifestation  of  animosity  against  Louis 
XVI.  which  had  long  been  apparent,  his  per- 
son was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  miscreants  of 
Paris,  who  had  been  recently  excited  to  their 
utmost  pitch  of  frenetic  violence,  by  the  dismis- 
sion of  their  three  favourite  ministers — Servan, 
Roland,  and  Clavieres ;  a  measure  noticed  in 
the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  disapprobation  on 
the  part  of  the  Girondists.  The  only  defence 
existing  for  the  King  against  the  operations 
of  this  mighty  horde  of  enemies,  now  consisted 
in  the  good-will  of  a  few  battalions  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  ;  which  might  have  been  still  ex- 
cited to  rally  round  his  standard,  and  vindicate 
its  rights  against  the  undisciplined  ruffians  of 
the  Faubourgs  St.  Antoine,  and  St.  Marceau. 
But,  alas !  no  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of 
their  sovereign  to  reanimate  their  loyalty. — His 
Majesty'*s  habits  of  life  displayed  the  unmanly 
inertness  characterizing  a  Roman  pontiff,  rather 
than  a  descendant  of  the  brave  Bearnois ;  and 
Louis  XVI.,  instead  of  teaching  the  Parisians  in 
the  words  of  Henri  IV.  to  rally  round  his  ''pa- 
nache blanche,''  was  never  even  seen  among  them 
on  horseback,  or  engaged  in  any  manly  exercise. 
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On  public  occasions  he  was  accustomed  to  appear 
in  a  carriage,  like  an  old  or  infirm  man  ;  nor  had 
he  once  deigned  to  grace  with  his  presence  a 
review  of  the  national  troops ;  and  being  now 
reduced  to  a  helpless  and  defenceless  condition, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  royal  family  was  sub- 
jected to  new  insults  on  the  part  of  the  populace. 
On  the  20th  of  June — the  anniversary  of  their 
flight  from  Paris — a  mob  of  insurgents  of  the 
lowest  class^  headed  by  the  famous  democrat  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine — the  brewer  Santerre, 
— and  accompanied  by  flags  and  standards  bear- 
ing the  most  monstrous  and  brutal  inscriptions, 
burst  into  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries ;  while  the 
National  Guard,  disbanded  the  preceding  year 
and  scarcely  knowing  whom    to  regard  as  its 
commandant,   afforded  little  or  no  resistance  to 
their  progress.     Upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
ruffians  were  suffered  to  introduce  themselves 
into  the  interior  of  the  chateau — into  the  very 
presence  of  the  unfortunate  King ;  who,  judging 
it  better  for  the  sake  of  his   unprotected  family 
to  submit  with   patience  and   condescension  to 
the    degradations     imposed    on    him    by    the 
populace,  so  thoroughly  disarmed  by  his  humi- 
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lity  and  meekness  their  rage  against  his  person, 
that  the  insurgents,  having  been  exhorted  to 
quit  the  Tuileries — already  pillaged  and  ravaged 
by  the  brigands  of  faction — in  an  harangue  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  their  favourite  Pethion  the 
new  mayor  of  Paris,  the  assemblage  of  barba- 
rians consented  to  disperse  without  further  vio- 
lence ;  and  before  night,  the  courts  of  the  cha- 
teau were  cleared  of  the  last  stragglers  of  the 
insurgent  party. 

But    this    eventful    day,    although    ending 
without  the  completion  of  the  crime  for  which 
its  measures  had  been  concerted — the  personal 
annihilation  of  the  royal  family, — afforded  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  destruction  of  the  mo- 
narchy.    A  mob  which  had  beheld  the  King  of 
France  compelled  to  bow  to   its  insults — ay! 
even  to  stoop  to    the   adoption  of  the   bonnet 
rouge,  the  filthy  emblem  of  its  defiance  to  the 
laws  of  his  realm, — could  never  again  be  expected 
to  renew  its  worship  at  the  foot  of  an  idol  whose 
altars  it  had  trampled  in  the  dust;  and  from 
that  period,  the  existence  of  Louis  XVI.  became 
manifestly  a  toy  for  the  sport  of  his  revolted 
subjects.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  Due  de  Lian- 
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court  invited  him  to  fly  to  Rouen,  and  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  devoted  regiments, 
— which,  with  the  united  inhabitants  of  La  Ven- 
dee, might  perhaps  have  served  to  turn  the 
tide  in  his  favour.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
brave  La  Fayette  flew  to  Paris  from  his  head 
quarters  at  Sedan,  and  implored  the  royal  fa- 
mily to  accept  his  escort  to  Compiegne,  where 
he  undertook  to  surround  them  with  the  defence 
of  the  Constitutional  army ;  the  King,  mistrust- 
ing the  loyalty  of  his  intentions,  refused  to  owe 
his  safety  to  a  noted  advocate  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people. 

By  this  ineffectual  tender  of  service  to  Louis 
XVL,  meanwhile,  and  by  his  address  to  the 
National  Assembly  against  the  Jacobin  party, 
and  the  excesses  of  the  20th  of  June,  La  Fay- 
ette forfeited  his  last  claim  on  the  affections 
of  the  mob ;  and  the  once  popular  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  national  army  had  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  his  effigy  burned,  with  yells  of 
triumph,  in  all  the  public  squares  of  the  city ; 
and  of  knowing  that  the  citizens,  whom  he  had 
believed  devoted  to  his  person,  betrayed  an 
utter  indifference  to  his  degradation,  and  to  the 

VOL.  II.  H 
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progress  of  national  revolt.  A  second  federa- 
tion now  took  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars; 
when  the  King  renewed  his  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  constitution,  and  in  some  degree  assuaged 
the  tumult  of  the  insurgents;  but  they  were 
speedily  rekindled  by  the  publication  of  a  ma- 
nifesto on  the  part  of  the  royalist  army  at  Cob- 
lentz,  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick — as  represen- 
tative of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  courts, — con- 
taining menaces  the  most  injurious  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  French  nation. 

These  fresh  discontents,  fomented  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Jacobins,  and  by  the  injudicious 
proclamations  of  the  army  on  the  frontier,  were 
soon  united  into  a  focus  of  mischief.  On  the  8th 
of  August,  Pethion  proceeded  to  accuse  Louis 
XVI.  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  of  having 
conspired  against  the  people ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Raederer  the  Syndic  of  the  depart- 
ment, proclaimed  that  a  general  insurrection 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  Yet  not- 
withstandiiTg  this  acknowledgment  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  no  sufficient  precautions  were 
adopted.  Early  on  the  fatal  10th,  the  tocsin 
sounded  the  signal  of  revolt ;   when  the  King, 
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after  having  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  cha- 
teau, and  assigned  the  posts  of  the  troops  allotted 
for  his  protection,  appeared  for  the  last  time  in 
the  balcony  of  the  great  court  of  the  Tuileries, 
in  hopes  of  animating  the  zeal  of  the  united  re- 
inforcements. A  faint  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  /" 
was  raised  at  his  presence;  and  his  Majesty  was 
known  to  place  almost  as  much  confidence  in 
the  national  soldiers  assembled  on  that  occasion, 
as  in  his  faithful  Swiss.  But  unfortunately, 
the  important  body  of  the  artillerymen  proved 
to  be  instruments  belonging  to  the  Jacobin 
faction.  ^ 

It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion  that  Va- 
lazy  was  favoured  by  a  first  opportunity  of  pro- 
ving his  devotion  to  the  wishes  of  his  noble  fos- 
ter-sister. Previous  to  his  return  from  Bois- 
gelin,  La  Fayette,  on  resigning  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  National  Guard  and  retiring  to 
his  head  quarters  at  Sedan,  as  a  general  of  divi- 
sion, had  materially  diminished  the  extent  of 
his  etat  major,  so  that  the  post  of  Camille  was 
necessarily  abolished  ;  while  the  feebleness  in- 
cidental to  his  wound  and  long  indisposition, 
afforded  him,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  a  fair  pre- 
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text  for  declining  any  further  appointment  in 
the  GeneraFs  staff.  He  received,  however, 
from  his  hand,  an  official  testimonial  of  his 
services;  and  Valazy  observed  that  La  Fay- 
ette, during  their  brief  and  formal  interview, 
never  once  alluded  to  the  disaster  of  Va- 
rennes, — to  the  commission  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived on  that  occasion, — or  to  the  St.  Florentin 
family. 

La   Fayette   did   not   part  from  his  young 
aide-de-camp   with  this   ungracious  reserve  of 
official    taciturnity : — "  I    conclude,"    said   he, 
"  that  your  connexions  and  residence  at  Paris, 
Captain  Valazy,  incline  you  to  fulfil  in  the  capi- 
tal the  functions  and  duties  of  a  citizen.   I  shall 
rejoice   to    hear.    Sir,  that  the  sacred  persons 
of  their  Majesties  are  guarded  by  one  on  whose 
fidelity  I  can  repose  my  eager  anxiety  for  their 
safety  and  happiness ;  and  I  venture  to  recom- 
mend that  my  young  friend  should  enrol  him- 
self in  the  battalion  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Mar- 
ceau,    commanded    by   the  worthy  Acloque — 
whose  sentiments  I  believe  to  assimilate  with 
his  own.     I  am  not.  Monsieur  Valazy,  so  ig- 
norant of  what  is  passing  in  the  city,  or  of  the 
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characters  of  those  with  whom  I  surround  my- 
self, as  to  be  unaware  of  the  reserve  you  have 
maintained  in  your  connexions  with  your  kins- 
man the  Deputy — a  brilliant  and  attractive,  but 
dangerous  companion.  Cherish  this  honourable 
prudence,  Sir  ; — pursue  your  temperate,  but  up- 
right course  ; — and  it  will  be  well  with  you  and 
with  all  whom  you  desire  to  serve." 

Camille,  satisfied  of  the  good  intentions  of 
General  la  Fayette  towards  himself,  however 
he  might  venture  to  distrust  his  sentiments 
on  political  points,  not  only  followed  his  ad- 
vice by  joining  a  corps  which  already  con- 
tained many  of  his  former  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, but  had  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
prompt  cordiality  evinced  towards  him  by  his 
new  commander,  that  Acloque  had  ^ived 
some  private  recommendatory  notice  from  La 
Fayette.  On  several  important  occasions,  the 
command  of  the  grenadiers  stationed  at  the 
Tuileries  was  appointed  to  him,  in  defiance  of 
the  regular  routine  of  service;  and  it  having 
proved  his  good  fortune,  in  the  attack  of  the 
SOth  of  June,  to  divert  the  point  of  a  pike  di- 
rected against  the  King,  among  other  dangerous 
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insults  offered  to  his  person  by  the  rabble, 
which  forced  itself  into  the  Hall  of  Audi- 
ence on  that  occasion, — he  was  honoured  by  the 
private  thanks  and  public  notice  of  Acloque: 
who,  profoundly  touched  during  that  eventful 
day  by  the  patient  humility  of  Louis,  had 
formed  the  most  eager  hopes  and  vows  to  de- 
fend him  throughout  all  extremities.  Nor  was 
he  unsupported  in  his  honest  zeal.  In  his 
ranks  he  could  boast  many  private  soldiers 
wearing;  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis ;  while  all  the 
inferior  members  of  the  royal  household  pro- 
ceeded to  enrol  themselves  either  in  the  troop  of 
the  section  of  the  Filles  de  St.  Thomas,  or  in 
the  battalion  of  Acloque. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  fatal  morning  of  the  10th 
of  August,  the  populace  having  insisted  on 
the  withdrawal  of  Mandat  from  the  command 
of  the  day,  as  a  noted  royalist  and  fomerly 
a  Captain  in  the  King's  Guai'ds,  Valazy, 
whose  name  rendered  him  an  unsuspected  per- 
son with  the  mob,  was  proposed  by  Acloque 
to  undertake  the  guard  of  the  foot  of  the 
royal  staircase,  which  w^as  kept  by  the  Swiss 
Guards.     It  was  a  post  of  no  mean  importance ; 
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and  had  been  already  deserted  by  two  compa- 
nies of  National  Guards  of  the  section  of  the 
Feuillans;  who,  after  having  been  harangued 
and  directed  by  their  comrades  the  gens-d'armes 
and  federates,  not  only  abandoned  their  guard, 
but  were  seen  to  march  forth  and  join  the  re- 
bels in  the  Place  du  Carousel.  Camille,  to 
whom  the  safety  of  the  King  appeared  an 
eminently  sacred  deposit,  not  only  as  the  ac- 
cepted and  accepting  head  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy,  but  as  a  husband,  and  father,  and 
friend  of  the  most  acknowledged  worthiness, 
— renewed  in  his  soul  an  ardent  vow  of  loyalty, 
as  he  listened  to  the  muttered  imprecations 
of  the  Federes  crowding  the  Hall;  but  he 
felt  that  the  security  of  the  King  was  unfail- 
ingly assured,  so  long  as  the  two  staircases  of 
the  chateau  were  secured  by  brave  and  loyal 
defence  against  the  approach  of  the  populace. 
Under  this  persuasion,  he  beheld  without  alarm 
or  regret  the  arrival  of  two  deputations ; 
one  from  the  Departments,  and  another  from 
the  Municipality,  —  who  claimed  access  to 
Louis  XVI.,  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  peaceful 
mission.     But   on  observing    that  the    former 
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was  headed  by  the  S)nidic  Raederer,  whom  he 
remembered  among  the  most  violent  of  the 
wassailers  at  his  cousin's  table,  his  heart  mis- 
gave him  of  some  unfortunate  result  to  the 
operations  of  a  body  consisting  of  such  mem- 
bers as  the  Procureur  Syndic,  Camus,  and 
Beaumetz. 

Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  conjecture. 
Scarcely  had  an  hour  elapsed  after  their  ar- 
rival, when  his  Majesty,  followed  by  Marie 
Antoinette  and  her  lovely  sister-in-law  Madame 
Elisabeth,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  stairs ; 
while  an  instant  rumour  in  the  Hall  pro- 
claimed that  the  King  and  Queen,  instigated 
by  the  representations  of  Raederer  and  his  col- 
leagues, were  about  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  protection  of  the  National  Assembly  !  On 
this  announcement,  the  warm  hearts  of  their 
adherents,  which  but  a  moment  before  had  beat 
with  the  hope  of  labouring  and  perhaps  dying 
in  their  defence,  experienced  a  general  chill 
of  despondency ;  for  although  it  was  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  that  his  Majesty  had 
been  far  more  interested  in  his  decision  to  pre- 
vent a  further  effusion  of  the    blood   of   his 
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faithful  servants,  than  to  preserve  his  own  life, 
it  seemed  an  act  of  perilous  concession  to  aban- 
don his  post  at  such  a  crisis ; — once  resigned  to 
the  power  of  the  Assembly,  the  future  destinies 
of  the  royal  family  of  France  appeared  indeed 
gloomy, — indeed  dishonoured  ! — 

At  that  moment,  however,  no  person  antici- 
pated the  full  extent  of  the  evil.  The  voice  of 
the  Syndic  was  heard  from  the  ante-chamber  of 
the  Guards,  earnestly  imploring  the  royal  suite 
and  the  grenadiers  of  the  Filles  St.  Thomas,  to 
refrain  from  accompanying  their  royal  master ; 
assuring  them  that  such  an  evidence  of  dis- 
trust  would  infuriate  the  already  exaspe- 
rated populace  assembled  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  thus  still  further  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  King ;  and  Camille,  eager  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  this  plausible  harangue, 
fixed  bis  eyes  anxiously  upon  the  stairs,  and 
beheld  the  royal  family  advance  with  slow  and 
hesitating  steps,  apparently  awed  by  the  fierce 
cries  of  "  Vive  la  Nation  r  "  Vive  Pethion  r 
'-  A  has  Monsieur  et  Madame  Veto  r  which 
were  distinctly  audible  among  the  yells  of  the 
mob  posted  in  the  courts  of  the  palace. 

H  5 
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The  aspect  of  the  Queen,  however,  had  al- 
ready assumed  the  tranquil  calmness  of  despair  ! 
Except  when  she  occasionally  turned  round 
to  assure  herself  that  she  was  closely  followed 
by  Mesdames  de  Lamballe  and  de  Tourzel,  and 
the  bedchamber  women  who  were  conducting 
her  children,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  almost 
insensible  to  the  objects  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded.— She  felt — and  knew — that  she  was  de> 
scendinjr  for  the  last  time,  those  stairs  which  she 
had  so  often  mounted  with  the  triumphant  levity 
of  happiness,  and  youth,  and  beauty,  and  prospe- 
rity ! — that  those  halls  which  she  had  rendered 
the  resort  of  the  gay  and  the  noble, — which  she 
so  often  filled  with  joyous  strains  and  thrilling 
hearts, — were  about  to  resound  with  the  groans 
of  murdered  victims,  and  to  be  strewn  with  the 
insensible  corpses  of  her  faithful  followers ! — 
that  a  hopeless  darkness  had  gathered  round 
her  head  ! — that  "  her  glory  was  departed  from 
her  !"' — and  as  Valazy  gazed  with  upturned  and 
mournful  eyes  on  her  gradually  descending 
figure,  he  saw  her  suddenly  pause  midway 
upon  the  stairs,  and  motion  back  the  crowd  of 
attendants  which   pressed  on  her  steps,  while 
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she  hastily  threw  on  every  familiar  object 
around  her,  a  look  of  such  unutterable  anguish 
as  woke  within  his  own  heart  an  overwhelming 
and  unexpected  sense  of  personal  commiseration  ! 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  crowd — no 
longer  repelled  by  reverence  for  the  divinity 
which  is  said  to  hedge  a  king — rushed  forwards 
to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  humiliated  Louis, 
with  so  bold  a  defiance  of  the  decent  ceremony 
due  to  anointed  sovereigns  even  in  their  down- 
fall, that  Marie  Antoinette  completely  lost  sight 
of  the  Dauphin.  At  the  moment  she  passed 
the  spot  where  Valazy  stood  with  presented 
arms  to  do  a  last  homage  to  the  Queen  of 
France,  Marie  Antoinette,  remembering  the 
sea  of  fierce  and  menacino"  countenances  she 
had  just  contemplated, — in  that  hall  which 
had  been  wont  to  exhibit  only  a  confusion  of 
waving  plumes,  jewelled  garments,  and  smiling 
faces, — pressed  her  clasped  hands  upon  her  bo- 
som, while  a  half-suppressed  cry  of  terror  and 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  her  beloved  child,  burst 
from  her  lips ! 

The  blood  of  Valazy  curdled  within  him  at 
this  intense  expression  of  maternal  agony.     In 
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the  afflicted  Marie  Antoinette  he  no  longer  be- 
held the  Queen  of  his  native  country,  and  the 
daughter  of  an  emperor — He  saw  only  the  friend 
of  Emiline  de  St.  Florentin, — he  heard  only  the 
murmur  of  a  suffering  woman ;  and  although 
he  had  received  no  orders  which  could  justify 
him  in  accompanying  the  royal  cortege  to  the 
Feuillans,  yet  on  perceiving  that  Madame  de 
Tourzel, — the  lady  to  whom  the  Dauphin  had 
been  entrusted,  —  was  incapacitated  by  terror 
from  fulfilling  her  duties,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
place  himself  by  her  side,  and  follow  in  the 
royal  train.  But  on  reaching  the  terrace  leading 
through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  hall 
of  the  Assembly,  the  armed  multitude  wliich 
had  been  stationed  there  through  the  night, 
crowded  on  the  royal  party  with  such  insult- 
ing invectives  and  menacing  postures,  that  the 
Deputies  experienced  great  difficulty  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  King  and  Queen  ;  and  Camille, 
satisfied  of  the  personal  danger  of  the  young 
Prince,  now  snatched  him  from  the  arms  of  his 
conductress,  and  bore  him  aloft  in  his  arms 
above  the  heads  of  the  populace !  After  stri- 
ving and    struggling  with   the  human   torrent 
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pouring  towards  the  corridor  of  the  Feuillans, 
he  finally  experienced  the  satisfaction  of  plac- 
ing the  child  in  safety  in  the  arms  of  the  ago- 
nized mother ;  who,  having  missed  the  Dau- 
phin, believed  him  to  have  been  sacrificed  by 
the  fiends  by  which  she  had  been  recently  sur- 
rounded, and  whose  imprecations  still  seemed  to 
rino^  throuo^h  her  ears. 

"  My  son!"  she  exclaimed,  "  my  son  !  my 
dear  unhappy  child  ! — salute  your  brave  pre- 
server !" — But  Camille,  having  fulfilled  this  pre- 
cious duty,  had  rushed  from  the  spot,  and  was 
already  stemming  the  tide  of  the  blaspheming 
and  implacable  multitude,  on  his  way  back  to 
the  palace ;  while  Louis  XVI.  having  been  re- 
ceived by  a  deputation  at  the  door  of  the 
Assembly,  took  his  seat  at  the  left  hand  of 
Vergniaud  the  President,  and  proclaimed  to 
the  members  and  the  galleries,  his  trust  to  find 
safety  for  his  family  among  the  representatives 
of  the  Nation.  As  a  first  instance  of  the  insults 
premeditated  against  the  royal  family,  it  was  now 
voted  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  the 
Assembly  could  not  proceed  to  its  deliberations 
in  their  presence;    and  they  were  accordingly 
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confined  in  the  box  of  the  logograph,  or  re- 
porter of  debates,  situated  behind  the  chair  of 
the  President.  From  time  to  time,  witnesses 
were  produced  at  the  bar  to  give  evidence 
of  the  progress  of  affairs  at  the  palace,  which 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels ;  witnesses 
belonging  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  Jacobins, 
-—begrimed  with  smoke,  and  the  blood  of  their 
fellow  subjects  !  It  has  even  been  said  that  these 
miscreants  were  adorned,  as  trophies  of  victory, 
with  portions  of  the  flesh  of  the  murdered  Swiss 
Guard  !* 

Before  the  close  of  that  terrible  day,  Louis 
XVI.  was  destined  to  sanction  by  his  presence, 
the  decree  suspending  him  from  his  royal  func- 
tions, and  originating  the  coventional  form  of 
government  afterwards  imposed  upon  the  nation. 
And  now  one  only  step  remained  towards  the  total 
obliteration  of  the  monarchy, — in  the  captivity 
of  the  royal  family ;  and  they  were  accordingly 
remanded  from  the  Feuillans  to  that  ante- 
chamber of  death, — The  Temple, — under  the 
responsible  charge  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  ! 

Meanwhile   scenes  of   unparalleled    atrocity 
*  Weber's  Memoirs. 
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proceeded  at  the  Tuileries.  The  first  object 
which  struck  the  eyes  of  Valazy  on  his  return, 
were  the  mangled  bodies  of  Suleau  and 
Vigier,  grenadiers  of  the  guard,  carried  upon 
the  pikes  of  the  insurgents,  who  now  rushed 
with  hideous  yells  of  triumph  to  the  pillage 
of  the  chateau.  The  Marseillois  had  already 
directed  the  cannon  on  the  palace ;  and  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  gates,  were 
engaged  in  butchering  the  unfortunate  Swiss 
Guards,  with  pikes  formed  of  the  iron  railings 
torn  up  from  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, — 
and  seizing  the  arms  of  their  slaughtered  vic- 
tims for  their  own  defence.  While  forcing, 
sword  in  hand,  his  way  to  the  hall  of  the 
palace,  Camille  perceived  that  the  stairs  which 
he  had  recently  quitted  were  already  en- 
cumbered with  heaps  of  dead ;  over  which, 
without  remorse  or  concern,  a  crowd  of  rapa- 
cious monsters  fiercely  trampled  their  way 
to  the  pillage  of  the  state  apartments.  The  at- 
mosphere was  oppressive  from  the  repeated  dis- 
charge of  musquetry, — and  the  roar  of  cannon 
in  the  courts  without,  added  to  the  confusion  of 
the  scene  ;  when  a  lurid  light  suddenly  flashed 
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through  the  windows,  and  a  cry  that  the  palace 
was  on  fire  startled  even  the  barbarians  who 
were  engaged  in  pursuit  of  plunder  in  the  upper 
chambers. 

It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  depict  a 
scene  of  greater  horror  than  that  which  was 
now  rendered  terrifically  apparent  by  the  rising 
flaraes  of  the  offices  in  a  state  of  general  con- 
flagration. The  hall,  vestibule,  and  stairs, 
were  choked  with  bodies  of  the  slain ;  and  the 
granite  flags  discoloured  in  places  by  streams  of 
blood  dispersed  by  the  footsteps  of  the  assailants. 
Notwithstanding  the  alarm  that  the  progress 
of  the  conflagration  would  spread  from  the  out- 
houses in  the  quadrangle,  to  the  corps  de  logis^ 
hundreds  of  half  intoxicated  wretches,  who  had 
been  busied  in  the  pillage  of  the  cellars  of  the 
palace,  continued  to  rush  blindly  towards  the 
state-apartments ;  partly  urged  by  the  sight  of 
their  more  fortunate  comrades  who  were  seen 
groping  their  way  among  the  corpses  of  the 
Swiss,  and  attempting  to  guard  from  ob- 
servation some  splendid  fragment  of  the  deco- 
rations of  her  Majesty's  suite  ; — and  partly  by 
the  ferocious  desire  to  assist  in  the  horrible  task 
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appropriated  by  the  fishwomen  and  market- 
porters,  of  stripping  and  mutilating  the  bodies 
of  the  guards  and  royal  suite,  and  throwing 
them  from  the  windows,  for  the  diversion  of  the 
cannibals  who  had  obtained  triumphant  pos- 
session of  the  court  below. 

Acloque  and  the  elite  of  his  companions  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn  to  guard  the  avenues  of  the 
Feuillans,  Valazy  perceived  with  dismay  that  the 
national  troops,  terrified  by  the  sight  of  the  pal- 
pitating bodies  of  their  companions  borne  aloft 
on  the  pikes  of  the  Marseillois,  had  already, 
one  and  all,  joined  the  standard  of  the  assail- 
ants. To  struggle  singly  against  this  triumph- 
ant body  of  inebriated  and  insane  monsters, 
would  have  been  madness;  and  on  hearing 
around  him  joyful  anticipations  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  remaining  battalion  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  from  Courbevoie,  uttered  by  the 
wretches  by  whom  they  were  predestined  to 
slaughter,  he  resolved  to  avoid  the  spectacle  of 
a  massacre,  which  he  knew  it  would  be  as  im- 
possible to  prevent  as  to  force  back  the  waves 
of  the  stormy  ocean,  by  eluding  the  scene  of 
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bloodshed.  The  royal  family  and  their  suite 
were  for  the  present  in  safety;  and  he  was 
anxious  to  join  the  detachment  of  Acloque  on 
the  terrace,  where  his  aid  might  still  prove 
acceptable  to  the  guardians  of  the  public 
peace. 

But  to  escape  from  this  scene  of  sanguinary 
intemperance  was  no  easy  matter.  The  fierce 
mob,  shouting  and  rioting  in  the  madness  of 
their  triumph,  were  not  to  be  blinded  even  by 
the  mask  of  a  national  uniform  to  the  air  of 
disgust  and  alienation  visible  on  the  counte- 
nance of  several  officers  of  the  National  Guard, 
who  had  already  presumed  to  remonstrate  touch- 
ing the  atrocity  of  their  proceedings. 

*'  Who  is  this  freluquet  9" — they  exclaimed, 
as  Valazy,  affecting  the  breathless  impatience 
of  some  official  errand,  attempted  to  struggle 
through  the  groups  of  miscreants  by  which  the 
courts  were  beset. 

"  If  thou  hast  dra^vn  that  sword  of  thine  in 
the  cause  of  the  nation,"  cried  a  being  who 
was  only  distinguishable  as  a  female  by  the 
long  dishevelled  locks  which  gave  her  the  air 
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of  a  fury,  as  she  sat  mounted  across  one  of 
the  pieces  of  ordnance  planted  against  the 
chateau,  "  why  has  not  the  blade  won  some 
honest  gilding  to-day  from  the  blood  of  the 
Swiss  minions  ?'* 

"  Bah  !'*'*  cried  one  of  her  companions,  who 
was  decorated  with  strips  of  black  and  scarlet 
cloth,  in  token  of  having  assisted  in  the  murder 
of  the  guards  and  suite  of  Louis  ;  "  'tis  one 
of  La  Fayette's  modires.  Methinks  it  were 
well  to  turn  his  soul  on  the  wrong  side,*  that 
honest  men  might  learn  of  what  washy  mate- 
rials these  semi-patriots  are  composed.  The 
bodies  of  one  or  two  such  fainmns  would  be 
a  grateful  offering  on  the  funeral  pile  which 
must  consume  those  of  our  murdered  confra- 
ternity—the brave  destroyers  of  the  Bastille  !" 

"  Peace  !"  cried  an  amazon  by  her  side, 
who  with  pistols  stuck  in  her  girdle,  a  drawn 
sabre  in  her  hand,  and  her  face  defiled  by 
traces  of  blood  and  smoke,  had  evidently  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  massacres  of  the  day  ; 

*  Flanquer  Vdme  a  Venvers — one  of  the  terrible  modes  of 
popular  expression. 
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"  think  you  the  ashes  of  the  patriots  would 
mix  with  those  of  a  pitiful  Idche  such  as  this  ?'* 

"  Give  him  a  sugarplumb  from  thy  trigger, 
Theroigne  !"  cried  a  voice  from  the  mob.  And 
Valazy,  in  the  person  of  the  fury  before  him, 
immediately  recognized  the  notorious  Theroigne 
de  Mericourt,  whom  he  had  recently  beheld  in- 
stigating the  slaughter  of  Suleau  and  Vigier,* 
and  who  now  drew  a  pistol  from  her  belt,  and 
levelled  it  at  his  head. 

"  Hold!"  cried  another  voice  from  the 
crowd.  "  This  is  no  sneaking  royalist,  but 
a  good  patriot  like  ourselves ; — 'tis  Valazy, 
brother  to  our  worthy  Deputy  ;  the  same  who 
marked  his  respect  for  the  nation  by  easing 
the  task  of  le  bonhomme  Sampson,i-  and  cutting 
the  throat  of  the  Austrian's  favourite — St.  Flo- 
r  en  tin  !" 

The  unqualified  refutation  of  such  a  charge 
which  now  burst  from  the  lips  of  Camille, 
would  have  infallibly  assured  his  instant  im- 
molation, had  not  the  loud  cries  which  rose  on 

•  Historical. 

t  The  executioner  of  Paris. 
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all  sides  around  him,  of  "  Vive  Vala%y ! — Vive 
rennemi  des  Aristocrates  C  drowne'd  his  incau- 
tious self-exculpation. 

"  Let  him  go !  let  him  pass ! — he  is  bound 
on  an  errand  to  the  Assembly !""  cried  the 
same  voice ;  and  he  was  immediately  allowed  a 
free  passage  through  the  crowd. 

Pursued  by  the  yells  of  these  misguided 
wretches,  by  the  groans  of  the  murdered  sol- 
diers, and  the  wild  shrieks  of  persons  escaping 
from  the  conflagration  of  the  offices,  Valazy, 
finding  it  impossible  to  reach  the  terrace,  made 
his  way  through  the  streets  towards  the  guard- 
house of  his  section.  The  shops  were,  it  is 
true,  partially  closed  in  those  adjoining  the 
Place  Vendome,  which  were  filled  by  the  mob 
of  Federates  returning  from  their  attack  upon 
the  chateau  ;  but  in  the  more  remote  streets, 
the  business  of  the  day  was  proceeding,  and 
apparently  with  tranquillity  and  satisfaction ; 
he  heard  nothing  but  cries  of  gratulation,  and 
beheld  none  but  smiling  countenances  !  A  mo- 
ment''s  consideration  sufficed  to  remind  him  that 
the  partizans  of  the  royalist  party  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  into  their  own  dwellings ;  and 
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that  the  well-disposed  majority  of  the  com- 
munity  was  mourning,  in  the  saddened  seclu- 
sion of  their  domestic  circles,  the  new  and 
horrible  crimes  which  were  daily  polluting  the 
records  of  their  native  land. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


Some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone.     This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  to  me  heavy  as  odious  ;  but 
The  mistress  whom  I  serve  quickens  what's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures. 

The  Tempest. 


It  was  to  be  expected  that  public  outrages 
thus  triumphantly  achieved,  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  total  subversion  of  civil  govern- 
ment. One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new- 
ly-elected executive  council  of  which  the  Ja- 
cobin Roland  was  the  ostensible  chief,  was  to 
annul  the  committee  of  the  different  sections 
of  Paris,  and  suspend  the  justices  of  peace 
from  their  functions.  The  etat-majors  of  the 
gendarmerie  were  disbanded;  Santerre,  the 
sanguinary  democrat  of  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
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toine,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  National  Guard ;  and  every  successive 
decree  of  the  Assembly  appeared  designed  to 
assure  the  progress  of  civil  discord.  Sanctioned 
by  the  character  of  Pethion"'s  administration  in 
the  city,  the  populace  was  suffered  to  follow  up 
the  riots  of  the  10th  of  August,  by  solemnizing 
a  public  funeral  of  honour  for  their  comrades 
fallen  in  the  attack  upon  the  Tuileries,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  every  public  monument 
wearing  the  attributes  of  royalty.  The  sta- 
tues of  the  former  kings  of  France,  even  to 
that  beloved  sovereign 

Qui  flit  de  ses  sujets  le  vainqueur  et  le  fere, 

were  broken  into  fragments  by  the  factious 
multitude;  while  the  ambassadors  from  the 
various  courts  of  Europe,  relieved  from  their 
missions  by  the  deposition  and  imprisonment 
of  Louis  XVI.,  hastened  to  quit  a  city  given 
over  to  the  licentious  misgovernment  of  the 
worst  of  factions. 

Meanwhile  Valazy,  distracted  between  the 
shame  of  wearing  an  uniform  dishonoured  by 
participation  in  the  crimes  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
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gust,  and  the  dread  of  resigning  all  claim  to  a 
local  distinction  so  important  to  the  protection 
of  the  friends  he  loved,  waited  with  im.patience 
to  learn  the  part  assumed  by  La  Fayette  in  a 
crisis  of  so  much  moment  to  his  native  covmtry. 
It  was  his  earnest  hope  that  the  influence  pos- 
sessed by  the  patriotic  General  in  the  army 
under  his  command,  would  be  exerted  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  march  upon  Paris ;  and  maintain 
by  military  force  the  constitution  of  which  he 
had  been  the  main  originator,  and  the  illus- 
trious family  to  whose  qualified  rule  he  had 
declared  himself  a  loyal  subject.  But  La  Fa- 
yette had  suffered  the  critical  hour  of  his 
popularity  to  pass,  without  striking  so  deci- 
sive a  blow  as  might  have  rendered  him  the 
permanent  prop  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
of  France.  Although  actuated  by  honourable 
intentions,  and  a  sincere  desire  for  the  liberty 
of  the  land,  he  had  no  firmness  to  support 
the  lofty  character  of  his  political  views:  he 
had  been  unable  to  retain  the  reins  which 
were  at  one  moment  grasped  within  his  hands ; 
and  the  furious  steeds  he  had  undertaken  to 

VOL.  II.  I 
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restrain,  had  not  only  overturned  and  broken  in 
pieces  the  chariot  of  the  state  to  which  they  had 
been  harnessed  by  his  interference,  but  had  left 
their  luckless  charioteer  far  behind  them  on 
their  course  of  crime  and  treason. 

On  the  19th  of  August  it  became  known  in 
the  capital  that  La  Fayette, — having  vainly 
harangued  the  troops  assembled  at  his  head- 
quarters at  Sedan  against  the  administration  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  the  authors  of  the  massacre  of 
the  fatal  10th, — had  the  mortification  to  per- 
ceive the  total  extinction  of  his  authority  with 
the  constitutional  army,  which  had  now  trans- 
ferred its  affection,  and  in  a  great  measure  its 
allegiance,  to  the  bold  and  ambitious  Dumou- 
riez  ;  who  eagerly  renewed  the  oath  entitled  that 
of  "  Liberty  and  Equality,^'  exacted  by  the 
commissioners  despatched  to  his  brigade  by  the 
Assembly  ;  while  La  Fayette,  on  the  contrary, 
replied  to  their  proposals  by  immediately  arrest- 
ing them,  and  raising  the  standard  of  revolt. 
Disavowed,  however,  in  this  step  by  the  officers 
under  his  command, — by  the  municipality  of 
Sedan, — and  the  authorities  of  the  department  of 
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the  Ardennes, — he  was 'compelled  to  seek  safety 
in  flight;  and,  accompanied  by  Latour  Maii- 
bourg,  Bureau  de  Puzy,  and  Alexandre  Lameth, 
quitted  a  land  abandoned  to  the  sanguinary 
controul  of  Danton,  Murat,  Robespierre,  Pe- 
thion,  and  the  regicide  faction  of  the  Cordeliers. 
On  reaching  the  Austrian  outposts,  they  were 
publicly  arrested  as  prisoners  of  war  ! 

This  intelligence,  and  the  rumour  circu- 
lated among  his  associates  and  companions  in 
arms  of  an  intended  re-organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris  by  its  new  general, — the 
demagogue  brewer  Santerre,  determined  Va- 
lazy  to  retire  from  a  post  in  which  he  must 
become,  through  his  former  connexion  with 
the  staff  of  La  Fayette,  a  suspected  person ; 
and  must  consequently  forfeit  every  advan- 
tage which  had  rendered  its  associations  pa- 
latable to  himself.  There  were  certain  pruden- 
tial measures,  however,  to  be  observed  in 
retreating  from  any  national  employment ;  and 
Camille,  whose  princely  fortune  and  personal 
interests  formed  too  important  a  stake  to  be 
petulantly  hazarded,  was  deliberating  upon 
the   safest   pretext   for    his   resignation,   when 

i2 
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his  chamber  was  suddenly  entered  by  the  good 
old  Laporte. 

"  No  unsatisfactory  news  I  trust  from  Flo- 
rincthun  ?"  exclaimed  Camille,  after  greeting  the 
venerable  man  with  filial  deference,  and  seating 
him  affectionately  by  bis  side. 

''  At  present  none,  Monsieur  Camille,'''  re- 
plied the  intendant  with  a  mournful  air.  '*  My 
poor  old  master''s  infirm  state  of  body  and  mind 
fortunately  precludes  all  necessity  for  commu- 
nicating to  him  the  disastrous  intelligence  of  the 
degradation  of  his  sovereign ;  and  yet  I  some- 
times think.  Sir,  it  might  be  better  to  acquaint 
him  at  once  with  the  true  state  of  public  affairs ; 
— which  would  either  bring  down  his  grey 
hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  unoutraged  and  un- 
dishonoured,  or  determine  him  to  quit  this  fated 
country.  Alas !  I  scarcely  dare  reflect  upon 
the  destiny  which  may  be  reserved  for  his 
helpless  daughter  and  her  unprotected  family, 
by  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris !"" 

"  And  is  there  no  hope  of  deciding  them  to 
abandon  Florincthun  .?"  anxiously  inquired  Ca- 
mille. 

"  I  fear  me,  7ione  .'—But  it  was  not  of  that, 
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Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  I  came  to  speak :  no  ! — it 
was  not  upon  that  point.  Sir,  I  came  to  consult 
you." 

"  You  are  safe  from  interruption  here,*'  ob- 
served Camille,  perceiving  that  Laporte  hesi- 
tated to  explain  himself,  and  kept  throwing 
suspicious  glances  round  the  apartment.  "  We 
are  secure  from  observation  here  ; — my  servants 
are  out  of  hearing,  and  I  can  rely  upon  their 
fidelity." 

"  Your  servants  !*"  observed  the  old  intend- 
ant,  with  an  unconscious  air  of  irritation  ;  for  it 
was  in  fact,  the  noble  accommodation  of  Ca- 
mille's  habitation  which  had  distracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  provoked  his  vexation.  "  Yoitr  ser- 
vants ! — Well,  well  !  no  matter ; — the  times  are 
changed! — the  good  King  is  a  captive,-— the 
Comte  Amedee  is  a  proscribed  exile, — the  Mar- 
quis de  St.  Florentin well,  well !  no  matter  ! 

— Why  do  I  talk  of  this  ? — it  was  of  other  griev- 
ances I  came  to  speak  !" 

Valazy,  towards  whom  in  his  childhood  the 
old  steward  had  ever  assumed  the  tenderness  of 
paternal  partiality,  maintained  a  forbearing  si- 
lence, in  order  to  give  him  time  to  recover  his 
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composure.  At  length,  he  could  no  longer  re- 
press his  uneasiness  ; — "  The  Marchioness — the 
children — are  well?" — 

"  My  honoured  lady  is  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  her  mind  will  admit ;  Monsieur 
Camille :  new  misfortunes  crowd  upon  her, — new 
afflictions  menace  her — " 

"  Alas  !  what  can  have  happened  ?"" 
"  Have  you  not  heard," — lowering  his  voice 
to  a  confidential  pitch  of  caution ; — "  have  you 
not  heard,  that  our  dear  Chevalier,  Monsieur 
Reginald,  accompanied  their  Majesties  to  the 
Temple?" 

"  The  Chevalier  de  Mirepoix  ? — His  fidelity 
does  him  honour." 

"  Honour  !""  cried  the  old  man  impatiently  ; 
"  the  time  is  lost  for  prating  of  honour  in  France. 
What  has  a  nation  of  cut-throats  and  sans-cu- 
lottes  to  do  with  the  virtues  of  chivalry  ?"" 

"  Laporte !''  interrupted  Camille,  alarmed 
by  his  vehemence. 

"  Nay,  Sir  !  'tis  your  own  fault,  if  I  am  in- 
cautious; you  told  me  you  could  answer  for 
the  fidelity  of  your  servants.^'' 

"  I  can, — I  do  !"  cried  Valazy,  with  a  height- 
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ened  complexion  ;  "  and  I  would  only  implore 
you  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  refrain  from 
confounding  the  crimes  of  a  lawless  mob,  with 
the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  enlightened 
portion  of  the  community." 

"  Enlightened — enlightened! — what  has  come 
of  their  enlightenment  ?  What  has  it  done,  but 
guide  them  to  the  commission  of  excesses,  such 
as " 

"  It  has  guided  them  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  tiers  etat^''  cried  Camille,  somewhat  touch- 
ed in  temper,  by  the  vexatious  contempt  of  the 
old  man;  "  an  achievement  of  which  the  social 
benefits  will  remain,  when  this  temporary  state 
of  popular  excitement  shall  have  subsided." 

"  Tiers  etat, — canaille! — who  ever  heard  of 
its  existence,  during  the  prosperity  of  the  mo- 
narchy .?" 

Valazy  involuntarily  smiled.  "  You  will  at 
least  acknowledge,  my  good  old  friend,  that 
your  former  reproaches  to  me, — your  former 
angry  charges  against  General  La  Fayette,  are 
now  satisfactorily  answered. — Rather  than  yield 
the  frontiers  to  an  enemy,  or  maintain  it  under 
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the  authority  of  the  Jacobins,  he  has  fled  this 
unhappy  country  !" 

*'  Ay  !  as  the  incendiary  abandons  the  ruined 
pile  he  has  laboured  to  consign  to  destruction  '- 
But  a  truce  to  these  discussions! — You  cannot 
expect.  Monsieur  Valazy,  that  an  old  greybeard 
like  myself  can  march  with  the  new  order  of  things; 
or  that  I — who  predicted  the  future  malignancy 
of  the  boy  Maximilien — and  the  future — " 

"  No  !  no  !  say  nothing  of  the  boy  Camille  !" 
interrupted  Valazy,  affecting  an  air  of  gaiety ; 
"  say  nothing  of  him,  but  that  the  Laporte,  who 
once  loved  him,  and  once  protected  him,  loves 
him  still;  and  scorns  to  resent  the  chances  of 
destiny,  which  have  so  strangely  elevated  him 
above  the  accident  of  his  birth."" 

Laporte  winced  a  little  at  the  word  accident ; 
his  feudal  prejudices  were  still  strong  upon  him: 
but  he  extended  his  hand  cordially,  and  grasped 
that  of  his  former  favourite  with  warm  affec- 
tion. "  But  the  Chevalier !''  said  he,  resuming 
his  consequential  air ;  "  I  came  hither,  deputed 
by  the  Marchioness,  to  acquaint  you  that  her 
noble  kinsman  has  been  removed  from  his  ser- 
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vice  to  his  Majesty,  and  imprisoned  at  La  Force. 
Stay, — I  have  a  billet  addressed  to  you  on  the 
subject,  by  Madame  la  Marquise.*" 

"From  the  Marchioness! — dear  Laporte  ! 
why  did  you  not  give  it  me  instantly  ?"" 

Monsieur  Laporte  having  delivered  the  de- 
posit to  the  impatient  Camille,  amused  himself 
during  his  perusal  of  the  note,  by  gazing  lei- 
surely round  the  apartment,  the  solid  magnifi- 
cence of  which  so  moved  his  indignation  ;  nor 
could  he  sufficiently  surmount  his  narrow  preju- 
dices, to  separate  in  his  mind  the  association  be- 
tween the  fine  bronzes  and  marble  consoles  of 
the  Capitaine  Valazy,  and  the  village  patois 
and  costume  of  his  mother,  the  bonne  of  the 
young  Comtesse  de  Navelles. 

*'  Madame  la  Marquise  appears  warmly  ih- 
terested  in  the  destinies  of  this  gentleman,"'  said 
he,  refolding  the  billet,  and  replacing  it  in  his  vest. 

"  During  the  absence  of  Count  Amedee,  she 
is  entitled  to  regard  the  Chevalier  de  Mirepoix 
in  the  sacred  light  of  her  nearest  kinsman; 
and  his  sister  Ma'mselle  Leonie  is  even  now  an 
inmate  of  Florincthun." 

I  5 
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"  Madame  de  St.  Florentin  can  scarcely  feel 
the  want  of  protectors  ?"" 

"  But  of  protectors  privileged  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  and — " 

"  The  closer  bond  of  personal  preference — **' 

"  Sir  !"  again  interrupted  the  pertinacious 
old  man,  without  comprehending  his  insinua^ 
tion,  "  the  Chevalier  de  Mirepoix  is  equally 
endeared  to  my  noble  lady,  as  the  next  repre- 
sentative of  her  illustrious  house,  and  by  his 
personal  worthiness.  The  Marquis  loved  him 
for  his  bold  and  ardent  spirit, — for  the  frank 
and  generous  character  which  so  well  became 
his  ancient  name  ; — and  the  Marchioness  loves 
him,  as  the  cherished  relative  of  her  late  lord.*" 

The  view  entertained  of  the  case  by  Camille 
Valazy  was  not  amended  by  this  suggestion. 
"  It  suffices,"  said  he  sternly,  "  that  my  mother''s 
foster  daughter  com.mands  my  services  in  his 
favour; — it  is  not  for  me,  Monsieur  Laporte,  pre- 
sumptuously to  inquire  her  motives  of  interest  in 
his  favour:  you  will  therefore  assure  her  in 
reply,  of  the  humble  zeal  with  which  I  shall 
address  myself  to  the  execution  of  her  charge ; 
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and  that  although  my  interference  in  behalf  of 
so  eminent  a  royalist  will  probably  draw  upon 
myself  the  suspicions  of  my  Section,  I  shall  re- 
gard my  own  safety  of  poor  account,  compared 
with  the  happiness  of  marking  my  devotion  to 
her  will." 

"  Camille  !  my  son  '.  my  dear  boy  ! '  cried  the 
old  man,  moved  almost  to  tears  by  expressions 
so  consonant  with  his  own  feelings  and  opinions, 
"  you  speak  like  the  child  of  our  good  Made- 
Ion  ! — forgive  me,  if  I  seemed  just  now  to 
grudge  or  envy  your  prosperity,  Camille ; — for  I 
find  it  has  wrought  no  evil  on  your  heart  or 
mind." 

Valazy  readily  and  affectionately  accepted  the 
old  man's  outstretched  hands ;  and  having  pro- 
mised to  make  such  inquiries  touching  the 
Chevalier  and  such  efforts  for  his  enlargement 
as  circumstances  would  allow,  Laporte  took  his 
departure  for  Florincthun,  to  convey  such  con- 
solation to  Madame  de  St.  Florentin,  as  his  con- 
science might  permit  him  to  offer. 

"  And  it  is  thus  she  regards  the  safety  of 
one  who  shared  the  sports  of  her  infancy — of 
one  so  dear  to  the  poor  fond  old   woman   she 
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affects  to  cherish  with  such  grateful  aifection  !" 
exclaimed  Valazy,  slowly  pacing  the  room  on 
Laporte''s  departure.  ^'  But  after  all,  what 
.matters  it  to  such  as  Emiline,  how  many  ple- 
beian hearts  may  cease  to  beat  in  the  course  of 
this  dreadful  struggle,  or  what  streams  of  igno- 
ble blood  may  be  poured  in  the  support  of  the 
aristocracy  ? — She  feels  that  I  was  born  for 
no  better  purpose  than  to  uphold  the  dig- 
nity of  the  house  of  Navelles  ;  and  believes  me 
honoured  by  a  commission  to  encounter  the 
fierce  animosity  of  a  Jacobinical  section,  in  or- 
der to  relieve  her  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  one  of 
her  sworn  knights  ! — But  I  have  promised — 
ay,  and  should  promise  again,  were  she  to  de- 
mand of  me  a  service  thrice  as  unreasonable, 
and  a  thousand  times  more  perilous  to  myself ! 
Well  may  Maximilien  deride  the  folly  of  my 
devotion  to  a  being,  who  at  best  scornfully  en- 
dures my  submissive  homage,  even  in  these 
hours  of  danger  and  degradation  ;  and  who,  in 
the  season  of  her  prosperous  pride,  regarded  me 
as  no  worthier  than  the  lacquey  who  carried  her 
mantle,  and  wore  the  cognizance  of  her  house/' 
The  name  of  Maximilien,   and  the  recoUec- 
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tion  of  his  taunts,  served  to  recall  to  his  mind 
the  only  person  on  whom  he  could  at  all  rely 
for  aid  in  his  present  emergency  touching  the- 
imprisonment  of   the   Chevalier   de  Mirepoix. 
Although  for  the  last  fifteen  months  he  had  en- 
tertained  no  social  communication  with  his  cou- 
sin, yet  when  chance  necessitated  their  encounter 
in   the  pursuance  of   his  public    duties,  their 
mutual  recognition  was  always  kinsmanlike  and 
friendly.      Camille  still  retained    sufficient   re- 
membrance of  his  uncle's  early  kindness  towards 
him,  to  maintain    a   degree  of  interest  in    the 
destinies  of  Maximilien ;    and   regarding    him 
in   the  delicate  predicament  of  a   debtor,    was 
studiously  cautious  to  moderate,  in  their  out- 
ward expression,  those  feelings  of   detestation 
with  which  he  contemplated  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  his    cousin,    and  which   he   feared 
might  be  ungenerously  interpreted.     Maximi- 
lien, on  the  contrary,  felt  that   the  moment  of 
triumph  had  not  yet  arrived,  which  would  ena- 
ble him    to  display  the  real  character  of  his 
feelings  towards  the  merchant  of  Lyons ;  and 
he  was  willing  to  conciliate  his  patience  by  a 
friendly  demeanour,  so  long  as  the  least  chance 
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existed  of  a  retrogression  of  the  interests  of  his 
own  party,  or  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  his  cre- 
ditor. When  speaking  of  his  relative  in  the  in- 
terim among  his  Jacobin  friends,  or  at  the 
Feuillans,  it  was  his  custom  to  designate  Camille 
as  a  Fayettist, — a  trimmer— one  too  cautious  to 
become  an  overt  friend  to  the  embryo  republic, 
and  too  feeble  to  be  esteemed  important  as  an 
enemy. 

But  there  was  another  person  connected  with 
the  personal  interests  of  both  cousins,  with 
whom  Camille  had  entertained  a  more  familiar 
intercourse,  and  upon  whom  he  more  relied  for 
aid  on  the  present  occasion.  During  the  te- 
dious period  of  his  imprisonment  at  Boisgelin, 
and  his  consideration  and  re-consideration  of 
the  prospects  of  the  Navelles  family  and  the 
deadly  animosity  entertained  towards  them  by 
Maximilien,  he  remembered  with  consternation 
that  the  domiciliation  of  Flavie  in  the  house- 
hold of  Madame  de  St.  Florentin  must  have 
necessarily  initiated  her  into  a  thousand  facts, 
tending  at  once  to  reanimate  the  hatred  of  her 
lover  towards  Emiline,  and  to  place  the  life  of 
her  lovely  mistress  at   her  disposal ;  and  not- 
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withstanding  his  abhorrence  of  the  part  taken 
by  this  misguided  woman  in  furtherance  of  the 
schemes  of  Maximilien,  and  of  her  ordinary 
habits  of  life,  he  had  made  it  a  matter  of  policy 
on  his  return  to  Paris,  to  seek  her  out  through 
the  instructions  of  his  military  companions,  and 
conciliate  her  goodwill  by  pecuniary  liberality, 
— even  to  a  degree  of  profuseness,  which  she  did 
not  fail  to  attribute  to  his  anxiety  that  she 
should  preserve  the  secret  of  his  critical  visit  to 
Madame  de  St.  Florentin,  on  the  night  of  the 
escape  to  Varennes.  Soothed  by  the^graciousness 
of  his  demeanour  towards  her, — a  demeanour  so 
different  from  that  of  her  brutal  protector, — as 
well  as  by  his  lavish  generosity,  she  was  well  dis- 
posed to  forward  his  wishes  on  this,  or  any 
other  point.  Flavie  was,  in  fact,  a  vain,  frivo- 
lous woman,  betrayed  by  folly  into  vice ;  but 
incapable  of  acquiring  the  malicious  wick- 
edness which  characterized  Maximilien  Va- 
lazy. 

Camille,  who  had  once  or  twice  followed  up 
his  views  of  policy  regarding  her,  by  visits  of 
ceremony  to  her  gorgeous  and  profanated  abode, 
was  easily  recognized  by  her  porter  on  present- 
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ing  himself  at  her  hotel;  but  he  was  inform- 
ed that  Mademoiselle  Audicourt — the  name 
she  had  assumed  since  her  dismissal  from  the 
establishment  of  Madame  de  St.  Florentin, — 
was  gone  with  a  party  of  female  friends  to 
assist  at  a  debate  at  the  fraternity  of  the 
Cordeliers.  The  object  of  Camille  being  an 
immediate  personal  interview,  he  resolved  to 
seek  her  among  the  audience  of  this  extraordi- 
nary society  ;  where  it  was  by  no  means  un- 
common for  females  of  the  lowest  class  to  inter- 
rupt the  orations  pronounced  from  the  tribune, 
by  dissertations  uttered  in  their  own  fierce  lan- 
guage, and  expressive  of  views  and  principles 
which  were  assuredly  consonant  with  no  other 
dialect.  But  just  as  he  was  leaving  the  por- 
ter's lodge,  a  carriage  drove  through  the  gate- 
way ;  anjd  the  loud  voices  and  coarse  laughter 
of  its  inmates  having  attracted  his  notice,  he 
hastened  to  offer  his  hand  to  Mademoiselle 
Audicourt  and  her  female  companion,  in  whom 
he  recognized  the  celebrated  Desmahis,  the 
beautiful  and  degraded  paramour  of  Barrere. 
Perceiving  in  a  moment  the  advantage  of  this 
coincidence   to  his  suit,  Camille  accepted  their 
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vociferous  invitation  to  accompany  them  into 
the  hotel,  where  he  compelled  himself  to  listen 
to  their  admiring  details  of  the  seance  of  the 
Cordeliers;  and  their  criticisms  on  the  tra- 
gedy of  Timoleon,  at  a  representation  of  which 
they  had  since  assisted  in  the  royal  box  of  the 
Theatre  Fran9ois !  Pausing  till  they  had  ex- 
hausted their  ridiculous  rhapsodies,  Valazy  at 
length  commenced  his  appeal  to  the  amiable 
complaisance  of  Mademoiselle  Audicourt ;  and 
having  by  this  time  obtained  a  tolerable  in- 
sight into  the  official  habits  of  the  patriots, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  a  specific  sum  as 
the  price  of  her  assistance. 

"  For  my  own  part,"  replied  Flavie,  with  the 
most  unblushing  effrontery,  "  I  would  not  re- 
fuse your  promised  recompense,  could  I  in  my 
conscience  afford  you  any  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  liberty  of  the  muscadin  Mirepoix.  But  I 
can  tell  you  better  than  any  one,  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  his  release ;  for  I  am  well  aware 
that  your  cousin  Max  abhors  him  with  the  in- 
tensity of  hatred  he  so  liberally  bestows  upon 
every  person  even  remotely  connected  with  the  old 
twaddling  crew  at  Navelles  ;  and  longs  to  crush 
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him  like  a  toad  under  his  feet.  He  never  for- 
gave you,  Camille,  for  rescuing  the  proud 
St.  Florentin  from  his  projected  retribution, 
by  an  honourable  death  ;  and  as  Count  Amedee 
wisely  thinks  proper  to  keep  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  from  the  Samsons  and  the  lan- 
tern-posts of  Paris — and  as  the  superannuated 
Duke  remains  safe,  like  an  old  badger  in  his 
hole,  at  Florincthun — why  Max  feels  that  he 
must  for  the  present  perforce  content  himself 
with  the  blood  of  Reginald  de  Mirepoix.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  somewhat  grieved  for  the 
plight  of  the  poor  young  man  ;  for  the  Cheva- 
lier and  I  have  had  many  a  bout  at  nutting  in 
our  old  forest,  when  he  used  to  visit  Navelles 
during  his  holidays  :  and ^" 

"  Surely,  then,  for  the  sake  of  early  predi- 
lections, Mademoiselle,  you  will  incline  yourself 
to  execute  my  commission  ?" 

"That would  I,  and  willingly, — both  for  your 
sake  and  his ;  for  between  ourselves,  Camille 
Valazy,  those  old  days  before  I  had  learned  to 
loiter  at  the  gate  of  Grand  Moulin,  are  the  only 
ones  I  can  ever  suffer  myself  to  look  back  upon, 
when  I   am  sitting  here  all  alone.      But  you 
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know  your  cousin  ! — you  know  that  Max  would 
think  nothing  of  grinding  my  heart  into  dust, 
if  he  discovered  my  inclination  to  cross  any  of 
his  favourite  designs;  and  I  no  more  dare 
intercede  with  him  in  favour  of  a  Navelles, 
or  of  a  Mirepoix,  than  of  Madame  Veto  her- 
self  " 

"  But  I,""  interrupted  the  Desmahis,  "  have 
no  such  restrictions  on  my  tongue.  Barrere 
detests  the  royalists  en  masse^  and  without  ex- 
ception; but  he  does  not  honour  any  of  them 
with  specific  rancour.  Your  friend  here,  speaks 
us  fairly,  Flavie;  and  for  the  consideration 
he  offers,  /  will  undertake  to  procure  him  ad- 
mittance to  his  friend,  that  they  may  arrange 
together  some  pretext  on  which  to  demand  his 

release." 

"  I  did  not  come  empty-handed  to  encroach 

upon  your  services,"  said  Valazy,  taking  from 
his  bosom  a  pocket-book,  containing  in  assignats 
the  allotted  price  of  her  interference,  and  pre- 
senting it  to  the  two  abandoned  creatures, 
whose  assistance  he  shuddered  at  the  necessity 
of  soliciting. 

"  Your  friend  is  an  honest  fellow,  Flavie !" 
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cried  La  Desmahis,  whose  fair  and  feminine 
character  of  beauty  formed  a  revolting  contrast 
with  the  boldness  of  her  air,  and  the  freedom  of 
her  discourse.  "Although  he  affects  so  much 
interest  in  the  fate  of  this  pestilent  royalist,  I 
believe  "'tis  a  good  patriot  after  all.*" 

"  For  patriot — I  can  say  but  little,"'"'  said 
Flavie,  as  she  divided  the  packet  of  assignats 
between  herself  and  her  frail  companion  ;  "  but 
this  I  WILL  say  for  Camille  Valazy,  in  spite  of 
all  the  malice  which  Max  delights  to  charge 
against  him,  that  for  many  a  long  year  he  has 
been  my  true  friend ;  and  that  in  my  better 
days,  before  I  had  seen  Paris  and  its  sins — but 
the  season  is  not  good  for  whimpering,  and  so 
we  will  say  no  more  upon  the  subject." 

"  Yes !  we  will  say  one  word  more  if  you 
please,"*"*  said  the  friend  of  Barrere,  in  a  low  and 
cautious  voice  ;  "  and  'tis  one  which  he  will  do 
well  to  carry  away  under  his  belt  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  examine  at  leisure.  I  had  not 
thought  to  favour  a  stranger  so  far  as  to  enrich 
him  by  such  a  possession ;  but  these  winning 
arguments" — showing  the  assignats — "and your 
good   word,   dearest  Flavie,   speak  volumes  in 
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his  favour.  Know  then,  Sir,  that  had  you  suf- 
fered your  zeal  in  behalf  of  your  friend  to  sleep 
for  a  week  or  so,  it  would  have  woke  too  late. 
The  prisons  at  Paris  have  been  made  a  depo- 
sitory of  all  the  minions  of  Versailles — all  the 
Austrian'*s  cringino-  slaves — all  the  fierce  aris- 
tocrats  of  the  ancien  regime — only  to  afford  faci- 
lities for  their  extirpation.  A  conspiracy  is 
said  to  exist  among  them  against  the  friends  to 
republicanism,  which  will  be  quelled  thus — " 
She  drew  her  hand  across  her  throat,  to  signify 
the  action  of  the  guillotine ;  and  Camille,  hor- 
ror struck,  but  not  surprised  by  this  confidential 
revelation,  gazed  with  loathing  on  the  beau- 
tiful lips  which  could  calmly  give  utterance  to 
such  expressions ;  and  for  the  temptation  of 
lucre,  so  unwarrantably  betray  the  secrets  of 
her  party.  Although  attired  with  the  most 
studied  elegance  of  feminine  array,  Valazy 
could  not  but  notice  that  Euphroisine,  in  her 
masculine  garments,  possessed  an  air  of  purity 
and  womanly  reserve  far  more  imposingly 
modest;  and  he  took  his  leave  of  Mademoi- 
selle Audicourt  and  her  companion,  with  an 
emotion    of    disgust    such   as    would    scarcely 
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have  augmented  the  zeal  of  their  promised  ser- 
vices. 

But  notwithstanding  his  personal  contempt 
for  the  Circe  from  whom  he  derived  his  infor- 
mation, Valazy  did  not  for  a  moment  withhold 
his  credence  from  her  announcement  touching 
the  impending  fate  of  the  royalist  prisoners. 
La  Desmahis  was  known  to  possess  an  unlimited 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Barrere  ;  her  house, 
as  well  as  that  of  Mademoiselle  Audicourt  was 
the  favourite  resort  of  Robespierre,  Marat,  and 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  Cordelier  party — the 
most  sanguinary  of  the  revolutionists  ;  and  the 
intelligence  she  had  thus  voluntarily  conceded 
of  the  evil  intentions  cherished  against  the  help- 
less victims  trembling  in  their  gripe,  mate- 
rially tended  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  do- 
cument placed  in  the  hands  of  Valazy  on  the 
following  morning. 

It  was  a  municipal  order  in  proper  form  for 
the  delivery  of  "  the  body  of  Reginald  de 
Mirepoix,  ex-chevalier,  accused  of  incivism, 
and  detained  for  having  followed  Louis  Capet 
and  his  family  to  the  Feuillans,  in  defiance  of 
the  commands  of  the  Procureur  Syndic ;"  and 
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within  the  enyelope  were  written  a  few  words 
exhibiting  the  grossest  defiance  of  grammar 
and  orthography,  requiring  Camille  to  ask  no 
questions,  and  to  provoke  no  observation  on 
the  subject  of  the  certificate.  "  Seek  your 
friend,""  said  his  adviser,  whom  he  rightly  con- 
jectured to  be  Desmahis  herself, — "  seek  your 
friend  in  the  dusk  of  evening — convey  him 
through  the  barrier  in  a  hackney-coach — and 
if  you  value  his  life  and  your  own  safety,  let 
him  hasten  beyond  the  Rhine  without  further 
delay.  I  have  discovered  that  your  kinsman, 
M.  V.  is  likely  to  prove  an  implacable  enemy 
to  both  of  you." 

The  information  thus  conveyed  was  no  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  Camille;  and  as  far  as  the 
malicious  hatred  of  his  cousin  was  directed  to 
himself,  or  the  Chevalier  de  Mirepoix,  it 
assumed  no  very  appalling  character.  It  was 
only  on  reflecting  upon  the  persecutions  in 
the  power  of  such  a  wretch  towards  the  widowed 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Navel] es,  that  the 
hint  became  a  matter  of  anguishing  appre- 
hension; and  this  renewal  of  his  fears  for  the 
safety  of  Emiline  almost  served  to  invalidate 
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the  satisfaction  with  which,  towards  evening, 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  measures  which 
were  to  mark  his  submission  to  her  first 
commands. 

"  She  bade  me  seek  the  liberation  of  one  who 
is  dear  to  her,"  thought  Camille,  on  his  way  to 
the  Hotel  de  la  Force,  "  and  I  have  not  even 
allowed  my  jealous  heart  to  deliberate  upon  the 
motives  of  Emiline's  attachment ; — I  have  fol- 
lowed the  path  pointed  out  by  her  hand,  with- 
out hesitation,  and  without  inquiry.  Madness 
of  affection  ! — which  her  own  temperate  bosom, 
her  own  calm  measure  of  mechanical  attach- 
ment, unfits  her  to  appreciate — to  what  in- 
fatuated humility  and  subservience  dost  thou 
betray  me !  Amid  this  wreck  of  national  pros- 
perity, I  labour  but  for  her  sake ! — for  her  I 
mingle  with  the  blood-thirsty  and  the  oppres- 
sors;— for  her — renouncing  the  pleasures  of 
my  age,  I  direct  my  steps  to  scenes  of  carnage 
and  desolation; — for  her,  I  neglect  the  duties  of 
filial  tenderness — the  friendly  overtures  of  my 
young  companions — the  emotions  of  patriotic 
ardour.  And  to  what  end  ? — Only  that  when 
I   am  mingled  with    the  dust,  with  w^hich   she 
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classes  my  degraded  existence,  Emiline  may 
feel  that  I  loved  her — that  I  served  her — that  I 
died  for  her, — with  a  devotedness  of  heart  and 
soul  such  as  her  aristocratic  kindred  forgot  to 
task  in  her  behalf." 

With  such  depressing  conjectures  agitating 
his  mind,  he  entered  the  carriage  in  which  he 
trusted  to  convey  the  Chevalier  de  Mirepoix  in 
safety  to  Florincthun — to  the  presence  of  his 
sister,  and  of  Madame  de  St.  Florentin. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  prison  is  a  house  of  care, 

A  place  where  none  may  thrive, 
A  touchstone  true  to  try  a  friend, 

A  grave  for  one  alive  ! 
Sometimes  a  place  of  right. 

Sometimes  a  place  of  wrong, 
Sometimes  a  place  of  rogues  and  thieves. 

And  honest  men  among. 

The  Edinburgh  Tolbooth. 

"  QuiNTE  to  a  queen  ?" 

"  Good." 

"  Very  good  !  —  How  fortunate  that  our 
worthy  Cerberus,  Le  Beau,  does  not  hear  me 
proclaim  the  excellence  of  any  thing  pertaining 
to  female  royalty,*"  cried  the  Chevalier  de  Mire- 
poix,  who  was  trying  to  beguile  the  tedioiisness 
of  imprisonment,  and  the  oppression  of  the 
small  and  stifling  chamber  which  he  occupied 
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in  common  with  seven  other  prisoners  detained 
at  La  Force  on  charges  arising  out  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  10th  of  August,  by  a  game  of 
piquet  with  his  relative,  the  Chevalier  de 
Rhulieres.  "  Tierce  to  a  knave  ? — Cpme !  that 
is  somewhat  more  in  our  friend  Gaoler  Le  Beau's 
line  of  business." 

"  Good,  Chevalier,  very  good." 

"  Play,  then.'' 

"  Hark !  the  evening  bell  ! — they  might 
have  spared  us  that  sonata  of  tintinnabular 
discord  to-night,  methinks  ;  not  a  soul  has  ven- 
tured into  the  court  this  rainy  afternoon." 

"  Nay  !  pardon  me ! — Lavoine  has  been  sta- 
tioned since  dinner  at  his  usual  post  under  the 
great  plane-tree." 

"  Bah !  that  boy  must  be  in  love !  I  have 
never  once  seen  him  smile  since  I  made  part  of 
this  honourable  community ;  although,  to  do 
but  simple  justice  to  my  own  merits,  I  am  not 
apt  to  find  my  companions  preserve  an  habitual 
gravity  of  feature." 

"  Nay !  now  you  speak  of  it,"  said  the 
Comte  de  Beunouville,  another  of  the  pri- 
soners, "  I  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt  that 

K  2 
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it  is  Mirepoix's  jokes  which  have  rendered  that 
unlucky  lad  so  melancholy.  Ever  since  you 
read  us  your  Quatrain  at  dessert,  my  dear 
Chevalier,  poor  Lavoine  has  posted  himself 
upon  that  solitary  stone,  where  he  perches  like 
a  solitary  hawk  or  osprey,  from  sunrise  till 
sunset." 

"  By  the  way,*"  exclaimed  Mirepoix,  nowise 
abashed  by  the  reproof  of  his  friend,  "  we  shall 
be  spared  the  repetition  of  Le  Beau'*s  courtesies 
this  evening.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  paltry  turnkey,  and  the  two  blood-hounds 
with  whom  I  presume  he  has  taken  the  Cerbe- 
rian  oath  of  '  Egalite  et  fraternite  f — or  with  the 
ingratiating  Madame  Le  Beau — that  gentlest 
Scylla,  whose  barking  and  snarling  propensities 
surpass  the  united  properties  of  the  three  !" 

"  True !  he  is  taking  his  own  turn  of  in- 
terrogation before  the  National  Assembly.  Ma- 
dame Le  Beau  protested  to  me,  when  she 
visited  us  to  refresh  her  half-starved  frame 
with  ihefumet  of  our  soup  at  dinner-time,  that 
Robespierre  and  the  rest  of  the  Cordelier  faction 
insist  upon  it  we  have  formed  a  conspiracy 
asjainst  the  administration,  here  in  this  lordly 
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palace  of  ours A   pretty  independent   place 

for  a  plot !" 

"  How  can  you  jest  on  such  a  topic  ?""  ob- 
served the  Chevalier  de  Bhulieres,  gravely. 
"  Do  you  not  perceive  that  the  object  for 
charging  us  with  suppositious  crimes,  must 
be  to  form  a  plea  for  summary  punishment  ?''"' 

"  Perhaps  that  reflection  makes  poor  La- 
voine  so  doleful  this  evening:  I  found  him 
in  tears,  just  now,  as  I  passed  through  the 
court." 

"  In  tears  ? — chicken-hearted  vagabond  ! — 
Why  don't  you  know  that  he  belongs  to  the 
corps  par  excellence — the  lions  of  the  Tuileries 
— the  grenadiers  of  the  Filles  St.  Thomas  ?  A 
soldier  in  tears !"" 

"  Chicken-hearted,  or  not,"  observed  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Brice,  "  I  myself  saw  him  escort 
Madame  Thibaut  through  the  mob  of  poissardes 
on  the  10th  of  August,  with  a  brow  wholly 
unchanged  by  menaces  and  imprecations,  such 
as  might  have  blanched  the  cheek  of  a  veteran  ; 
ay !  and  with  as  many  muskets  directed 
against  his  breast  as  there  are  leaves  on  his 
favourite  plane-tree." 
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"  As  to  Rhulieres'  conjecture,"  cried  the 
Chevalier,  "  touching  our  impending  fate,  I 
could  be  well  content,  for  my  part,  to  close  my 
eyes  on  a  world  where  peruques  have  given 
way  to  the  greasy  coiffure  of  the  bontiet  rouge. 
There  is  not  so  much  as  a  pliant  left  for  the 
princesses  at  the  Tuileries, — nor  a  tabouret  for 
our  dear  duchesses  at  Versailles ;  and  I  would 
rather  be  as  dead  as  Marlbrook,  than  owe  my 
liberty  to  a  gang  of  cut-throats,  headed  by  the 
giant  Maximilien  Valazy,  and  his  pet  dwarf 
Couthon.  But  who  comes  here?  That  was 
not,  after  all,  the  curfew  which  jangled  so  har- 
moniously just  now;  it  was  the  porter's  bell, 
who  is  traversing  the  court-yard  with  the  turn- 
keys and  their  dogs,  and  a  good-looking  fellow, 
whose  person  seems  somewhat  familiar  to  me. 
— Ha  !  poor  Lavoine !  the  brutes  have  passed 
the  plane-tree,  without  so  much  as  looking 
upon  him!— The  lad  must  surely  have  thought 
they  were  bringing  an  order  for  his  liberation  ; 
for  observe  how  he  stands  gazing  after  them, 
and  wringing  his  hands." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  he  will  have  many  a  disap- 
pointment of  this  nature  to  encounter  before  he 
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finds  his  way  to  the  right  side  of  the  Palais  Le 
Beau.  'Tis  strange  how  earnest  an  expectation 
he  seems  to  have  formed  of  his  release  ! — He 
sleeps  in  his  uniform,  lest  he  should  be  sum- 
moned away  in  the  night,  and " 

"  Hark !  Beunouville !  it  is  our  chamber 
they  are  about  to  visit — What  can  they  want 
at  this  hour  ?" 

"  We  want,"'*'  said  the  elder  of  the  '  two 
turnkeys,  entering  the  room,  with  a  sulky  de- 
meanour, "  the  signature  of  citizen  Reginald 
Mirepoix,  to  certify  that  he  was  delivered  up 
by  our  hands  to  the  agent  of  the  Commune 
of  Paris,  in  obedience  to  a  summons  to  that 
effect,  signed  by  Pethion,  Mayor, — and  Barrere, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety." 

"  Give  you  joy  ! — give  you  joy,  Chevalier  T"* 
cried  all  the  voices  of  his  companions ;  while 
Mirepoix,  almost  stupefied  by  amazement,  gaz- 
ed upon  the  fine  person  of  Camille  Valazy, 
who  was  standing  between  the  two  rugged 
turnkeys  as  if  to  receive  him  into  custody,  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  discover  the  motive  of  his 
own  deliverance,  and  the  views  of  his  liberator. 

"  Thank  you  ! — a  thousand  thanks !"  cried 
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Mirepoix,  striving  to  rouse  himself.  "  I  trust 
I  may  be  myself  able  to  accept  the  joy  you  give 
me,  when  I  ascertain  to  what  end  I  am  thus 
rescued  from  this  cheerful  summer  residence ; 
but  at  present " 

"  At  present.  Sir,"  hastily  interrupted  Va- 
lazy,  '*  the  time  presses  for  your  departure ;  it 
is  almost  the  hour  for  closing  the  prisons." 

"  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  I  am 
about.  Sir,  to  become  your  prisoner  instead  of 
that  of  Citoyen  Le  Beau?" 

"  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  onducting  you 
as  far  as  Florincthun,"  observed^ amille  calmly, 
hoping  to  discover  what  effect  was  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  Mirepoix  by  this  announcement. 

"  To  Florincthun  ?  Is  it  then  my  sister  or  my 
uncle  the  Duke  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my 
enlargement  ?  Impossible  ! — the  unhappy  old 
man  has  scarcely  discernment  enough  left  to  know 
the  difference  between  the  Hotel  de  la  Force,  and 
the  Hotel  de  Navelles.  But  my  fair  cousin,-— 
my  dear  cousin ! — have  the  goodness,  Sir,  to 
satisfy  me  that  it  was  Madame  de  St.  Florentin 
who  interested  herself  to  procure  the  order  of 
my  liberation  ?" 
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"  My  commission.  Monsieur    le   Chevalier, 

extends  no  further  than  to  inform  you  that 
you  are  free." 

"  Ha  I  I  should  surely  know  that  ton  d'Oros- 
mmie?  Surely  I  am  not  mistaken  in  believing 
that  I  address  the  foster-brother  of  my  cousin 
Emiline, — one  with  whom  I  have  played  truant 
before  now  in  the  forest  of  Navelles  ?" 

"  My  name.  Sir,  is  Valazy." 

"  For  your  own  sake,  I  could  wish  it  a  better 
one,  young  man  V  involuntarily  exclaimed  the 
Count  de  Beunouville. 

"  But  Mirepoix !"  inquired  Monsieur  de 
Rhulieres ;  "  surely  you  will  not,  after  all,  be 
able  to  make  up  your  mind  to  return  to  Salons 
without  tabourets  or  plians  f 

*'  Bah !  I  would  willingly  find  myself  among 
your  Yankee  friends  yonder  in  Pennsylvania, — 
who  sit  upon  sugar-casks  and  rum-puncheons, 
and  never  heard  the  gentle  name  of  highness, — in 
order  to  avoid  the  grim  smiles  of  the  ogress  Le 
Beau  ;  and  the  flavour  of  pob'eaii^v,  with  which 
our  uncivilized  chef  repugnates  the  suppers  of 
La  Force ! — And  yet  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
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with  what  regret  I  leave  you,  my  friends,  to 
such  fare,  and  in  such  company  !" 

"  Nay,  nay  !  treve  de  ctremonies  /—doubt  not 
that  any  of  us  would  willingly  partake  in  your 
good  fortune,  without  envy  or  grudging.  But 
promise  me,  on  your  own  part,  dear  Mire- 
poix,  to  see  my  wife  to-morrow,  and  satisfy  her 
with  tidings  of  my  welfare  ?" 
"  Trust  me — trust  me  !" 
"  And  my  brother; — prythee,  Mirepoix, 
visit  poor  Arm  and,  and  assure  him  that  I  am 
not  cast  down,  or  ill  at  ease."" 

"  My  dear  Beunouville^' 

"  And  little  Aglae  de  Vaudremont, — carry 
her  this  lock  of  my  hair,  with  an  assurance — " 
"  Get  in  with  you, — sacre  matin  ! — and  with- 
out further  ado  !'*'  bawled  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
jailer,  who  was  driving  the  young  grenadier 
from  the  court-yard  to  be  locked  in  with  his 
companions  for  the  night.  "  By  the  mass, 
Citoyen  Valazy,  I  wish  it  had  pleased  you 
to  fetch  off  this  starveling  from  our  perch, 
instead  of  the  young  Chevalier  there ;  who,  to 
do  him  justice,  sings  while  he  flaps  his  wings 
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against  the  wires ; — but  this  moping  owl  whines 
us  to  death." 

Valazy,  who  was  waiting  impatiently  while 
the  Chevalier  kindly  paused  to  receive  the  part- 
ing commissions  of  his  friends  in  misfortune, 
threw  a  hurried  and  careless  glance  on  the 
new-comer,  who  was  slinking  into  his  accus- 
tomed corner ; — but  it  was  a  glance  sufficient 
for  recognition !  It  told  him,  and  with  what 
painful  certainty, — that  in  the  person  of  the 
prisoner  thus  reviled,  Euphroisine  Delplanque 
stood  before  him  ! — But  while  he  felt  the  warm 
blood  rush  betrayingly  to  his  face,  and  his 
voice  falter  with  excess  of  emotion,  he  per- 
ceived, by  an  eager  signal  of  caution  on  the 
part  of  his  young  friend,  that  she  forbade  all 
expression  of  personal  acknowledgment. 

Yet  how  difficult  to  repress  the  exclamations 
of  surprise,  and  sympathy,  and  terror,  and  re- 
gret, with  which  he  gazed  on  the  wasted  out- 
line of  that  beautiful  countenance  ;  and  the  tre- 
mulous wretchedness  of  that  faltering  step ! 
Disease  and  despair  had  furrowed  her  youthful 
cheeks  with  strange  defeatures ;  and  when  she 
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advanced  in  her  turn  to  bid  adieu  to  the  Che- 
valier de  Mirepoix,  her  voice  was  hoarse  with 
affliction ; — yea  !  hoarse  as  that  which  had  so 
eagerly  interposed  in  Camille's  behalf  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  Tuileries,  to  pacify  the  ani- 
mosity of  Theroigne  de  Mericourt ! — 

Camille  could  scarcely  subdue  the  conflict  of 
his  feelings,  on  beholding  this  noble  being  so 
cruelly  and  perilously  situated ; — a  being  whom 
he  so  truly  honoured, — and  whom  he  had  been 
taught  to  believe  regarded  himself  with  a  still 
kinder  feeling  of  attachment  ! 

Gladly  would  he  have  devoted  to  her  libera- 
tion the  interest  which  Madame  de  St.  Florentin 
had  obliged  him  to  exert  in  favour  of  her  kins- 
man;— gladly  would  he  have  purchased  her  free- 
dom by  any  personal  sacrifice ;  for  to  leave  the 
young  and  fair  and  excellent  Euphroisine  thus 
estranged  from  all  companionship  with  her  own 
sex,  thus  exposed  to  the  habitual  conversation  of 
libertines,  and  to  the  harsh  insults  of  the  jailers 
of  La  Force, — was  a  trial  of  patience  almost  be- 
yond his  fortitude. 

*'  Have  you  no  commission,  Sir,    for    your 
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friends  in  the  city  ?*"  said  he,  advancing  towards 
her  as  if  prompted  by  the  common  graciousness 
of  compassion. 

"  I  have  no  friends,****  replied  she,  in  the  same 
hoarse  tone  which  had  so  startled  him  in  the 
first  instance.  "Some  have  abandoned  me; — 
some  /  have  abandoned. — Alas  !  I  have  no 
friends  in  Paris." 

"  You  have  at  least  those  who  are  interested 
to  procure  your  freedom  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully.  "  The  truest 
liberator  I  trust  to  find,  is  the  friend  which  I 
fancy  will  not  fail  any  partizan  of  the  royal 
cause, — the  guillotine  I  Farewell,  Sir  !  had  I 
indeed  a  friend,  he  would  think  as  I  do,  that 
Death  must  prove  my  most  effectual  comforter." 

"  No,  by  Heaven  !*"  exclaimed  Valazy,  seiz- 
ing and  pressing  her  hand. — "  You  have,  I  am 
persuaded,  admiring  and  tender  friends,  who  will 
leave  no  effort  unattempted  for  your  security." 

"  Psha !  Do  not  waste  your  eloquence  on 
that  mopard !"  exclaimed  the  Comte  de  Beu- 
nouville.  "  You  will  do  little  towards  his  con- 
solation, unless  you  bring  him  a  provision  of 
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Rouen  sucre  de  pommes  from  his  mammy. — 
'Tis  but  a  peevish  homesick  boy  !" 

"  Come,  come  !"  said  the  Chevalier  de  Rhu- 
lieres,  "  we  have  all  a  right  to  cope  with  our 
wretchedness  in  our  own  way ; — Lavoine  with 
tears,  and  a  sleepless  pillow ; — ourselves  with 
piquet  and  calembourgs  !  And  now,  Mirepoix, 
if  you  are  wise,  be  off  with  you  while  the  wicket 
is  still  open.  Do  not  forget  your  friends  and 
companions  in  misfortune ;  and  we  will  occupy 
our  leisure  in  praying  Heaven  to  prosper  your 
efforts  in  our  behalf.  Above  all,  acquaint  us,  if 
possible,  minutely  and  authentically,  with  the 
condition  of  the  royal  family." 

The  Chevalier  de  Mirepoix,  profiting  by 
this  suggestion,  professed  himself  ready  to  ac- 
company Valazy,  whose  travelling-carriage  was 
waiting  at  the  outer  gate ;  and  tore  himself  from 
the  friendly  inhabitants  of  the  little  chamber  in 
which  he  had  so  impatiently  borne  his  imprison- 
ment, with  affected  levity  and  sincere  concern. 
Upon  taking  his  seat  beside  his  companion, 
and  finding  himself  on  the  road  to  Claye,  he 
had  no  voice  in  which   to  express  his  self-gra- 
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tulation  or  his  gratitude  for  so  unlooked-for  a 
deliverance.  But  Camille  was  at  present  un- 
conscious of,  and  indifferent  to,  the  emotion  of 
the  Chevalier ; — -he  could  not  drive  from  his 
thoughts  the  piteous  smile  with  which  the  dis- 
guised Euphroisine  had  marked  his  departure  ; 
or  the  grievous  circumstance  of  finding  her  thus 
situated, — thus  surrounded  ; — with  the  miseries 
of  captivity  in  endurance, — and  the  terrors  of 
an  ignominious  death  in  prospect.  He  was 
aware  that  Backmann,  the  General  of  the  Swiss 
Guards, — Durozoi,  the  loyal  journalist, — and  La 
Porte,  the  Intendant  of  the  civil  list,  had  been 
beheaded  on  the  preceding  day  in  the  Place  du 
Carrousel, — now  called  the  Place  Egalite — for 
their  efforts  on  the  10th  of  August ;  and  it  was 
already  anticipated  that  few  persons  having 
subjected  themselves  to  imprisonment  as  par- 
tizans  of  the  royal  cause,  would  eventuall}'^ 
escape  a  similar  severity  of  punishment. 

Nor  did  the  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  prison 
of  La  Force,  as  carelessly  related  to  him  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Mirepoix,  by  way  of  beguiling 
their  journey,  tend  to  relieve  his  uneasiness; 
while    his  incidental    allusions  to  the  despon- 
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dency  and  broken  constitution  of  the  young  gre- 
nadier, Lavoine,  sank  deeply  into  the  heart  of 
Valazy.  There  was  something,  indeed,  in  the 
character  of  Euphroisine's  loyal  devotion,  so 
heroic — so  elevated — so  touched  with  unearth- 
ly fervour, — that  Camille  could  scarcely  per- 
suade himself  to  believe  her  subjected  to  the 
common  casualties  or  ordinary  dangers  of  life  ; 
still,  so  profoundly  was  he  interested  to  guard 
and  favour  her  unprotected  destinies,  that  he 
would  not  hear  of  passing  the  night  at  Florinc- 
thun,  lest  he  should  lose  a  single  hour  that 
might  be  improved  to  her  advantage. 

It  was  midnight  when  they  arrived  at  the 
chateau ;  and  Madame  de  St.  Florentin,  unex- 
pectant  of  so  speedy  a  fulfilment  of  the  commis- 
sion she  had  addressed  to  her  foster-brother  in 
favour  of  the  Chevalier  de  Mirepoix,  had 
already  retired  to  rest.  Yet  notwithstanding  the 
promise  offered  as  a  bribe  by  Laporte,  that  Ma- 
dame la  Marquise  Avould  give  him  an  audience 
at  the  earliest  hour  of  the  morning  if  he  con- 
sented to  remain — notwithstanding  his  own  fer- 
vent anticipation  of  her  gratitude  towards  him, 
for  so  diligent  a  compliance  with  her  request. 
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Camille  would  have  considered  it  as  a  criminal 
indulgence  of  selfishness, — as  a  sacrilege  against 
the  holiest  of  ties, — had  he  ventured  at  such  an 
instigation  to  estrange  himself  from  the  cause  of 
a  person  so  good,  and  fair,  and  friendless,  as 
Euphroisine. 

His  first  care  was  to  decide  on  the  means 
of  purchasing  further  aid  from  such  vile  in- 
struments as  Flavie  and  her  friend.  He  had 
already  devoted  all  the  funds  immediately  at  his 
command,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Mirepoix;  and  was  so  situated  that  he 
could  not  instantly  produce  a  sum  sufficiently 
important  to  promise  success,  without  exciting 
the  suspicions  and  inquiry  of  the  notary  in 
whose  hands  the  larger  share  of  his  fortune 
was  deposited.  Valazy  had  so  long  and  com- 
pletely laid  aside  the  sum  of  gold  committed 
to  his  charge  by  Euphroisine  herself,  that  for  a 
moment  it  escaped  his  recollection ;  but  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  still  in  possession  of 
the  thirty  thousand  livres,  which  she  originally 
informed  him  had  been  entrusted  to  her  in  fur- 
therance of  the  interests  of  the  royal  family,  he 
no  longer  hesitated   to  address   himself  to  his 
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former  potent  assistants  ;  for  how,  in  fact,  could 
the  interests  of  her  Majesty  be  better  ad- 
vanced, than  by  insuring  the  release  and  safety 
of  one  of  her  most  confidential  and  devoted 
agents? — He  felt  persuaded,  meanwhile,  that 
even  a  quarter  of  the  sum  in  his  possession 
would  suffice  to  conciliate  the  aid  of  Flavie  and 
her  friend. 

But  on  visiting  Mademoiselle  Audicourt  on 
the  following  morning,  Camille  found  her  lux- 
uriating in  one  of  those  fits  of  wayward  sul- 
lenness,  with  which  persons  of  her  degraded 
caste  are  wont  to  avenge  upon  others  their 
own  consciousness  of  degradation.  Maximi- 
lien,  she  said,  who  was  just  gone  to  the  As- 
sembly with  Robespierre  and  Marat,  had  been 
so  savage  as  to  refuse  her  the  purchase  of 
a  beautiful  chateau  near  Ermenonville ;  —  the 
confiscated  property  of  an  emigrant  who,  on 
hearing  his  sentence,  had  exclaimed  like  one  of 
the  Roman  patricians  proscribed  by  Sylla,  "  Ah ! 
this  is  for  my  villa  at  Alba  !" — and  Mademoi- 
selle Audicourt,  by  way  of  pretext  for  vent- 
ing her  ill-humour,  protested  that  Maximilien's 
denial  could  only  result  from  his  suspicion  of 
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the  share  she  had  taken  in  the  liberation  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Mirepoix. 

"  With  which  at  present,"  observed  Caniille, 
coldly,  "  he  cannot  possibly  be  acquainted ! 
Besides,  if  you  are  apprehensive  of  exciting  his 
displeasure  by  a  further  act  of  mercy,  say  no- 
thing to  him  on  the  subject ;  but  persuade  your 
friend  to  use  her  influence  with  Barrere ;  and 
I  will  assure  you,  in  return,  the  purchase  of  the 
villa  at  Ermenonville." 

*'  Camille !"  said  Flavie,  looking  him  stead- 
fastly in  the  face,  "  either  you  are  a  very  great 
ffiol,  or  Lyons  must  be  paved  with  gold  !  What 
can  you  mean  by  throwing  away  your  money 
for  a  pack  of  thriftless,  useless,  ungrate- 
ful aristocrats ;  who,  if  the  wheel  of  fortune 
should  turn,  would  despise  you  for  your  pains, 
and  hold  you  unworthy  even  to  grace  their  pre- 
sence. There  is  the  proud  woman  your  foster- 
sister,  for  example,  whose  caprices  Maximilien 
compelled  me  to  endure,  in  order  that  I  might 
give  the  alarm  of  any  measures  projected  at  the 
Tuileries, — do  you  remember  how  haughtily 
she  repelled  your  offers  of  service,  the  night  her 
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husband  went  off  upon  his  fooPs  errand  to  help 
the  royalties  over  the  frontier? — Think  you 
now,  that  Madame  de  St.  Florentin,  even 
were  she  compelled  to  accept  life  and  limb  at 
your  hands,  would  ever  learn  to  regard  you  as 
any  thing  better  or  nobler  than  the  parvenu 
son  of  her  old  servant,  Madelon  Valazy  ?" 

Flavie  was  very  little  aware  how  deeply  she 
probed  the  wounded  pride  of  her  visitor  by  this 
interrogation ;  and  the  plight  of  Euphroisine 
alone  repressed  the  angry  rejoinder  which  was 
rising  to  his  lips. 

"But  we  are  not  speaking  now  of  Madame 
de  St.  Florentin ; — we  are  not  now  speaking  even 
of  an  aristocrat.    This  poor  young  soldier — '' 

"  Nay !  if  it  be  a  soldier,  and  young,  I  am 
persuaded  that  Eulalie  will  not  dare  urge  a 
word  in  his  favour.  Barrere  is  as  jealous  as  a 
tiger;  and  reproached  her  even  to  tears  this 
morning  for  her  interference  in  behalf  of  a  mus- 
cadin,  such  as  your  frothy  Chevalier  de  Mire- 
poix.'^ 

"  Nay !  if  that  be  all,"  cried  Camille  impa- 
tiently  and   incautiously,    "  your   friend   may 
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plead  the  cause  of  mine  without  incurring  hazard 
or  suspicion ;  the  Lavoine  for  whom  I  would 
have  her  intercede,  is  in  truth — a  woman  !*" — 

"  Ahi,  ahi,  ahi !""  cried  Flavie,  bursting  into 
an  immoderate  shout  of  laughter — "Our  cousin 
Camille  the  precisian,  who  was  formerly  so  nice 
in  his  company,  and  so  prudish  in  his  preach- 
ments, and  whom  we  hear  ridiculed  as  a  Cato 
by  all  his  brethren  of  the  epaulet,  improves, 
methinks,  with  his  sojourn  in  the  capital  I" 

"  Have  a  care,  Flavie  ^-^  observed  Camille 
gravely ;  "  forbear  to  trifle,  even  in  thought, 
with  the  good  name  of  those  whom  the  disas- 
ters of  the  times  estrange  of  necessity  from  the 
decencies  of  society.  I  pledge  you  my  word, — 
my  life  if  you  will — that  the  unhappy  girl,  in 
whose  favour  I  would  enlist  the  tender  mercies 
of  her  own  sex,  is  as  pure  as — " 

Again  Flavie  insulted  him  by  her  boisterous 
laughter  ;  but  suddenly  checking  herself,  as  if 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  accidental  thought, 
— "  And  she  is  imprisoned  at  La  Force — and 
you  are  really  interested  for  her  ?""  said  she. 

"  With  my  whole  soul  P'  exclaimed  Valazy, 
with  fervour. 
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"  Then  I  will  tell  you  what,  Camille,  my 
friend,"  returned  Mademoiselle  Audicourt,  in 
a  confidential  tone,  "  spare  not  labour,  nor 
money,  nor  intercession,  to  procure  her  release. 
Be  she  who  she  may,  it  is  enough  that  you  love 
her  well  enough  to  offer  me  the  Chateau  de  la 
Madelaine  for  her  sake — common  honesty  com- 
pels me  to  own,  that  I  have  no  power  to  assist 
you;  and  common  charity  prompts  me  to  in- 
form you  that  within  a  week  every  royalist 
prisoner  in  Paris,  will  have  contributed  with  his 
life  towards  the  foundation  of  a  republic  !" 

"  Great  God  !  what  do  I  hear?''  ejaculated 
Camille ; — "  and  the  King  and  Queen  ?"' 

"  Are  reserved  for  a  slower,  but  no  less 
assured  condemnation :  you  may  remember, 
that  Eulalie  Desmahis  advised  you  to  hasten  the 
flight  of  that  popinjay  cousin  of  the  St.  Floren- 
tins ;  and  now — and  with  far  greater  certainty 
of  the  coming  evil — I  forewarn  you  to  save 
your  friend  from  the  general  massacre."" 

"  Alas  !  my  poor,  unhappy  Euphroisine  r — 

"  Euphroisine  ? — Surely,  not  the  daughter 
of  the  pompous  old  silk-mercer,  who  used  to 
live  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore ;  and  whose  books 
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I  Still  honour,  by  keeping  my  name  inscribed 
therein  to  the  amount  of  a  few  thousand 
livres  ?" 

Camille  did  not  reply  ;  but  the  querist  read 
assent  in  his  looks. 

"  That  silly,  silly  girl  was  ever  a  mad-brained 
enthusiast ! — a  pretty  doll,  treasured  up  into 
self-conceit  by  the  notice  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
idle  flatteries  of  Madame  Thibaut  and  the  crew 
of  the  ante-chambers." 

"  Still  your  feminine  compassion  cannot  but 
urge  you — " 

'*  To  do  my  best  in  her  favour ; — which  best, 
alas  !  I  fear  is  little  worth  ! — Not,  however,  be- 
cause you  would  bribe  my  assistance  ; — not  be- 
cause the  Austrian  tenders  her  minion  with  so 
dear  an  affection  ; — not  because  the  libertines  of 
the  CEil  de  Boeuf  went  smirking  to  her  feet,  with 
the  hope  of  borrowing  her  father''s  pistoles,  and 
her  own  smiles.  No,  no, — for  all  these  things 
should  I  have  gloried  to  witness  her  humilia- 
tion ! — But  I  reverence  the  girl,  Camille  Valazy  ! 
— I  reverence,  and  will  serve  her; — because, 
knowing  me  to  be  the  abject  thing  I  am,  she 
never  demeaned  herself  towards  me  with  pride 
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or  contempt. — Grave  she  was  in  truth — nor  ever 
jested  with  me,  nor  spoke  in  other  terms  than 
the  course  of  business  might  demand  between 
us ;  but  no  stranger  would  have  guessed,  from 
her  carriage  towards  me,  that  she  despised 
and  loathed  me  for  being  so  different — so  very 
different  from  herself." 

"  Unfortunate  being  '•'"'  cried  Valazy ;  "  with 
such  generous  sentiments,  how  can  you  degrade 
yourself  by  enduring  the  condition  to  which 
your  folly  has  betrayed  you  ? — I,  Flavie, — I 
who  remember  you  at  Navelles, — who  have  seen 
you  turning  your  wheel  at  your  mother''s  door, 
cannot  bear  to  reflect — " 

"  Hush  !  hush  ! — I  am  in  no  humour  for 
your  prosings ;  do  not  vex  me,  do  not  distress 
me ; — for  I  must  lose  no  time  in  the  furtherance 
of  our  project.  It  would  be  a  thorn  to  my 
future  peace,  to  know  that  poor  Euphroisine 
Delplanque  was  suffered  to  perish,  when  per- 
haps a  slight  exertion  on  my  own  part  might 
have  saved  her.  Go,  Camille  !— and  remember, 
if  you  chance  to  meet  with  Max,  speak  him 
fair,  and  do  not  exasperate  him  by  allusions  to 
politics,  or  to  pecuniary  matters ;  for  it  is  these 
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two   points    that    provoke  him    to  seek   your 
ruin."" 

"  To  seek  my  ruin  ?" 

"  Nay  !  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended ; 
yet  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  moderan- 
tisme  on  the  part  of  one  bearing  his  name,  must 
be  sufficiently  galling  to  a  good  patriot. — I 
really  think  Maximilien  detests  a  Fayettist  more 
determinately  than  even  a  thorough-paced  roy- 
alist ! — But  go ! — I  have  no  time  to  waste  on 
politics !" 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Crimes  that  blot  tlie  world  with  shame — 
Foul  crimes,  but  sicklied  o'er  with  Freedom's  name — 
Altars  and  thrones  subverted,  social  life 
Trampled  to  earth, — the  husband  from  the  wife, 
Parent  from  child,  with  ruthless  furv  torn. 

Canning. 


Flavie  Audicourt,  corrupted  and  debased 
as  she  was,  had  not  given  her  pledge  of  service 
without  a  sincere  intention  of  redeeming  it ; 
and  her  first  measure  was  to  pay  a  visit  of  con- 
sultation to  Mademoiselle  Desmahis ;  the  ichno- 
graphy  of  whose  abode  rendered  it  necessary, 
as  in  most  Parisian  dwellings  of  the  middling 
class,  to  traverse  the  dining-room,  in  order  to 
reach  the  boudoir  of  her  friend.  In  this  first 
chamber — to  which  she  was  at  first  denied  admit- 
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tance — Flavie  was  astonished  to  find  assembled 
round  a  table  covered  with  files  of  papers, 
Dan  ton,  Pethion,  Max  Valazy,  Robespierre, 
Tallien,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Marat,  as  well  as 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  belonging  to  the  Cordelier 
faction. 

"  Who  interrupts  us  ?"'"'  exclaimed  Barrere 
fiercely,  as  she  entered  the  room ;  while  Robes- 
pierre accosted  her  with  the  gracious  and  be- 
nignant air  he  could  so  well  assume ;  and  Des- 
moulins addressed  her  as  she  passed  with  some 
of  those  flowery  phrases  of  which  he  was  habi- 
tually prodigal. 

"  'Tis  only  that  fool  Flavie !"  cried  Maxi- 
milien  impatiently.  "  Let  her  go  in,  Barrere ; 
she  will  engage  that  bird  of  yours,  who  is 
sulking  yonder  in  her  cage,  in  such  feminine 
chiru pings  as  will  keep  our  counsel  safe  from 
the  ears  of  both.  Go,  Flavie  .'—and  let  us  hear 
and  see  no  more  of  you." 

During  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  she 
had  approached  the  gloomy  conclave,  where 
she  stood  with  her  hand  resting  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Maximilien  Valazy,  her  quick  eye 

L  2 
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had  caught  sight  of  muster  rolls,  and  of  a  large 
plan  outspread  upon  the  table,  in  which  the  re- 
lative positions  of  the  prisons  of  Paris  were  so 
coloured  as  to  stand  in  prominent  relief;  and 
Flavie  entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that 
in  spite  of  the  ferocious  mirth  and  noisy  plea- 
santry of  the  party,  they  were  arranging  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  a  general  massacre  of 
the  prisoners, — the   design   of  which  had  been 
already  hinted  in  her  presence  by  several  of  the 
gang.      In  her  suspicions  to  this  effect  she  was 
now  fully  confirmed  bv  the  information  of  Des- 
mahis ;  nor  did  these  two  worthy  associates  ex- 
press any  further  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  the 
predestined  victims, — who,  as  forming  the  elite 
of  the  aristocracy,  were  regarded  by  them  with 
the  utmost  intensity  of  jealous  hatred, — than 
as  connected  with  one  or  two  young  nobles  of 
their  acquaintance ;  and  with  the  disguised  gre- 
nadier of  the  Filles  St.  Thomas,  whose  safety 
had  been  rendered  a  matter  of  interest  to  their 
rapacity  by  the  generous  proposals  of  Camille 
Valazy. 

After  a  discussion  between  them  as  to  the 
most  feasible  plan  of  lending,  or  rather  selling 
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him  their  assistance,  the  treacherous  confederate 
of  Barrere  conducted  her  visitor  to  a  dilapi- 
dated part  of  the  wainscot,  through  which  the 
dehberations  of  the  salle  a  manger  were  occa- 
sionally audible.  For  the  most  part,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  secret  committee  expressed  their  sen- 
timents in  the  deep,  low,  concentrated  tones  be- 
coming the  lugubrious  character  of  the  discus- 
sion ;  grinding  their  teeth  with  the  expression 
of  their  vengeful  malice,  rather  than  indulging 
in  any  loud  bursts  of  abhorrence  or  ferocity 
against  the  unfortunate  and  helpless  beings 
whose  destinies  they  were  condemning  with  such 
callous  deliberation.  Twice,  however,  Danton — 
in  his  allusions  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  beautiful 
Princesse  de  Lamballe,  the  virtuous  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  Due  de  Penthieve,  the  beloved 
friend  of  the  Queen — was  heard  to  burst  into 
a  paroxysm  of  triumphant  joy;  while  Marat, 
the  fiercest  and  most  depraved  of  the  demons 
gathered  in  that  fiendish  council,  expressed  his 
exultation  in  terms  terrific  even  to  the  conta- 
minated beings  who  were  concealed  auditors  of 
his  invectives. 

Robespierre,    meanwhile,   who  had  not  yet 
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cast  off  that  exquisite  mask  of  hypocrisy  under 
which  he  long  concealed  from  his  most  intimate 
associates  the  uncompromising  and  engrossing 
ambition,  to  which  he  had  predetermined  to 
sacrifice  both  rival  and  friend,  affected  to  mo- 
derate the  sanguinary  menaces  of  Marat,  and 
to  concoct  with  Barrere  some  new  scheme  of 
decimation,  by  which  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
prisoners  might  be  withheld  from  slaughter, 
until  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  should 
have  manifested  itself  on  this  critical  subject. 
Nothing,  he  admitted,  could  form  a  more  judi- 
cious prologue  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  than  the  murder  of  their  Sardinian  fa- 
vourite, IVIadame  de  Lamballe. 

''  We  will  render  the  manner  of  her  death  so 
terrible  an  example,"  said  he,  with  a  plausible 
smile,  "  that  even  the  old  women  of  the  Rue  de 
Grenelle  shall  acknowledge  our  generosity  in 
according  the  benefit  of  a  legal  trial  to  Capet 
and  his  wife.  But,  methinks,  it  were  as  well  to 
spare  the  remaining  beasts  of  the  menagerie ; 
lest  the  citizens  wath  whom  so  many  of  them 
are  connected  by  ties  of  blood,  and  by  the  still 
stronger  bond  of  a  common  interest,  should  take 
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it  into  their  besotted  heads  to  resent  this  general 
massacre." 

"  The  citizens  !**'  cried  Marat ;  "  are  they 
not  the  most  miserable  poltroons  who  were  ever 
scared  by  an  infant's  tale  of  goblins  and  loup- 
garoiix  9 — We  were  told  '  the  citizens'  would 
interfere  to  prevent  the  abduction  of  the  King 
and  Queen  from  Versailles; — we  were  assured 
'  the  citizens'  would  rescue  Foulon  and  Ber- 
thier ; — would  guard  the  Tuileries  against  the 
insane  ruffians  of  St.  Antoine  on  the  20th  of 
June; — would  forbid  the  incarceration  of  C-apet 
and  his  wife ! — And  have  we  not  ever  found 
that  the  whizzing  of  half  a  dozen  petards,  fired 
by  half  a  dozen  ragged  urchins,  will  suffice  to 
keep  them  safely  barricaded  within  their  houses 
beside  their  own  firesides,  muttering  their  pater- 
nosters like  so  many  Capuchins  ?  No  !  no  ! — 
the  Parisian  citizens  will  bear  a  great  deal,  till 
their  own  turn  comes  ! — Mark  my  words,  that 
they  will  behold  the  whole  nobility  fall  under 
the  guillotine,  rather  than  endure  the  prick  of  a 
pin  in  their  defence.*" 

"  You  defame  your  countrymen  V  cried  Ca- 
mille  Desmoulins  angrily.     '^  They  have  ever 
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called  for  vengeance  on  the  perpetrators  of  pub- 
lic outrages." 

"  Call  for  vengeance  ! — ay  !— as  they  would 
call  for  a  glass  of  iced  lemonade  at  the  Cafe  de 
Foi ! — It  is  easy  to  invoke  the  deliberate  assist- 
ance of  the  laws,  and  punish  the  excesses  of  an 
hour  of  irritation  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  from  a 
pack  of  pompous  blockheads  in  black  robes ; — 
such  assistance  could  our  women  and  children 
afford  the  state  •  But  for  the  zeal  which  rushes 
with  an  unarmed  breast  into  the  melee, — which 
expends  its  breath  and  blood,  its  substance  and 
prosperity,  in  the  active  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment whose  protection  it  affects  to  venerate, — 
whose  constitution  to  maintain, — trust  me  it  is 
not  to  be  found  within  the  six  sections  of 
Paris." 

"  An  auspicious  prospect  for  the  future 
republic  !"  observed  Maximilien  Valazy  with  a 
sneer. 

"  Oh  !  we  must  educate  our  good  citizens  to 
our  own  good  liking !"  cried  Danton,  with  a 
coarse  laugh.  "  We  must  teach  them  a  few 
useful  lessons  before  their  schooling  is  ended ; 
beginning  with  a  general  cleansing  of  the  pri- 
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sons  from  the  aristocratic  lumber  thrown  into 
them  to  be  out  of  the  way.  We  will  not  leave 
a  single  wooden  relic  in  existence  to  betray  the 
maudlin  imbecility  of  our  clemency ;  no  '• — not 
one  !" 

Flavie  and  her  companion  silently  exchanged 
glances  of  dismay. 

"  But  these  infected  members  of  the  commu- 
nity amount  according  to  the  lists  before  us,  to 
three  thousand  souls,"  said  Robespierre,  with 
an  affectation  of  uneasiness. 

"  And  what  then  ? — If  you  destine  a  flock 
of  one  hundred  sheep  to  the  abattoir,  you  can 
but  double  the  number  of  knives  you  would 
hire  for  the  slaughter  of  fifty.  We  shall  find 
honest  fellows  enough  in  the  Faubourgs,  and 
among  the  market  porters,  to  exterminate  the 
vermin  in  our  warrens  at  so  much  per  hun- 
dred." 

"  And  a  pretty  census  the  list  will  form  for 
the  future  archives  of  history  !" 

"  History  ! — the  transmitted  lie  of  ages  ! — 
what  reasonable  being  cares  for  its  posthumous 
sermons  ? — Besides,  let  the  first  object  of  our 
emissaries  on  this  occasion  be  to  commit  to  the 
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flames  every  document  and  register  found  in  the 
bureaux.  We  will  at  least  cheat  the  curiosity 
of  the  uninitiated  as  to  the  extent  of  our  retri- 
bution." 

''  But  the  National  Guard?"  inquired  Ro- 
bespierre. "  Remember  the  part  they  acted 
on  the  10th  of  August." 

*'  Nay  !  be  assured  that  it  was  only  the  mer- 
cenaries who  joined  the  Federates  in  their  at- 
tack upon  the  Tuileries ;  the  national  troops — 
the  military  representation  of  the  people — will 
scarcely  endure  the  spectacle  of  summary  execu- 
tion, without  condemnation  or  trial." 

"  They  will  follow  wherever  their  command- 
ant is  pleased  to  point  the  way." 

"  They  would  have  followed  La  Fayette, 
like  a  drove  of  moles  into  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius, had  he  assured  them  that  such  was  their 
civic  duty  ;  or  that  Liberty,  like  a  salamander, 
was  glowing  at  the  bottom.  But  since  they 
fancied  themselves  betrayed  by  him  in  his  de- 
fence of  the  King,  they  have  thought  proper  to 
open  their  eyes ;  and  I  doubt  whether  they 
would  follow  Santerre  further  than  his  kitchen 
fire." 
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"  And  even  in  Santerre  himself/"*  interrupted 
Marat,  "  I  have  no  decided  confidence.  The 
brute  has  a  thousand  physical  accomplishments 
— has  a  bold  word  for  the  ear  of  the  people, 
and  a  bold  arm  to  make  it  good ;  and  I  question 
not  that  were  the  strength  of  our  bonhomme 
Samson  to  fail  him,  Santerre  would  gladly  vo- 
lunteer to  administer  the  sharp  physic  of  the 
guillotine  to  every  member  of  the  royal  family. 
But  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  principles  of 
his  republicanism  are  sufficiently  firm  and  com- 
prehensive, to  assist  in  plunging  three  thousand 
individuals  into  the  gulph  of  Curtius." 

"  Be  under  no  further  apprehension  on  the 
subject  of  the  National  Guard,"  cried  Dan  ton. 
"  I  settled  this  morning,  with  Santerre  and 
Acloque,  that  a  grand  review  should  take  place 
at  Versailles  on  one  of  the  first  days  of  Septem- 
ber, so  as  to  rid  us  of  their  blundering  offi- 
ciousness ;  while  by  appearing  there  ourselves, 
we  shall  escape  all  suspicion  of  personal  inter- 
ference  in  the  massacre  of  the  prisons.  I  will 
now  read  to  you  the  subordinate  arrange- 
ments I  have  formed  among  the  turnkeys  and 
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our  private  troops,  who  are  to  be  made  known 
to  each  other  by  wearing  a  tri-coloured  sash, 
and  a  wheatear,  by  way  of  decoration  !" 

"  And  the  bodies — surely  you  will  not  leave 
them  in  the  prison  courts,  to  spread  a  pestilence 
in  the  city,  and  provoke  the  comments  of  the 
citizens  ?" 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself  ! — Valazy  has  un- 
dertaken to  bespeak  half-a-dozen  carts  from  his 
workmen  of  St.  Marceau,  to  convey  the  corpses 
to  Charenton  without  further  ceremony/'^ 

The  list  of  hired  assassins  was  now  inaudibly 
run  over  by  the  conspirators ;  and  the  two 
women,  sickened  and  terrified  by  all  they  had 
heard,  crept  away  into  another  chamber  to  de- 
bate on  their  probabilities  of  success  in  the 
rescue  of  young  Lavoine ;  for  Flavie  had  not 
judged  it  expedient  to  make  her  bolder  and 
more  unfeeling  companion  familiar  with  the 
whole  truth,  nor  did  she  even  dare  acquaint 
Camille,  when  he  visited  her  on  the  morrow  to 
learn  the  result  of  her  inquiries,  with  the  in- 
formation she  had  surreptitiously  acquired. 
She  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  the  savage  Maxi- 

•  Historical. 
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milien  and  his  terrible  associates,  to  trifle   un- 
necessarily with  their  secrets. 

From  the  intelligence  she    gathered  on   the 
other  hand  from  Camille  Valazy  himself,  Ma- 
demoiselle Audicourt    was    enabled  to    verify 
her  previous  information.     He  had  already  re- 
ceived from  Acloque  instructions  relative  to  the 
projected  review  ;  and  being  equally  unwilling 
to  quit  Paris  while  his  unfortunate  young  friend 
remained  in  so  critical  and  painful  a  predica- 
ment,  and  to  prolong  his   service  in    a  body 
which,  under  its  new  generalissimo,  gave  dailv 
evidence  of  tractability  to  the  influence  of  those 
unprincipled  beings  who  had  wrested  the  reins 
of    government   from    the    rightful    hand,    he 
sought  a  private  audience  with  the  commandant 
of  his  legion,  and  informed  him  that  the  state 
of  his  health  no  longer  permitting  his  residence 
in  the  capital,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
seceding  from  his  post,  and  retiring  to  his  estates 
in  Artois  ;  where,  having  expressed  his  intention 
of  entering  into  the  provincial  gendarmerie,  he 
solicited  such  certificates  and  recommendations 
as  might  insure  him  the  notice  of  the  commune 
of  Arras ;  and  Acloque,  who  in  any  other  in- 
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stance  would  have  exerted  a  jealous  cognizance 
of  the  motives  inducing  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  of    the   National   Guard  of 
Paris  to  withdraw  himself  at  such  a  moment, 
in  order  to  seek  enrolment  in  the  paltry  militia 
of  the  provinces,  was  well  content  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  Camille  without  further  investi- 
gation.    He  had  been  long  resentful  of  Valazy's 
popularity  with  the  ranks,  and  of  the  bold  self- 
possession   with  which  he  occasionally  thought 
proper  to  deliver  his  opinion  at  head-quarters  ; 
and  ascribed  what  he  considered  his  youthful 
self-conceit  to  his  apprenticeship  in  the  school  of 
La  Fayette  ;  and  his  insubordination  to  the  in- 
fluence derived  from  his  family  connexion  with 
one  of  the  leading  orators  of   the  Assembly. 
Seizing,  therefore,   the  opportunity  of  advanc- 
ing one  of  his  own  associates  to  the  command 
occupied    by    Camille,    Acloque    gladly    fur- 
nished him  with  the  necessary  documents ;  and 
took  leave  of  his  young  subordinate  with  affect- 
ed sympathy  in  the  visible  infirmities  necessi- 
tating his  retirement  from  service  so  active  as 
that  recently  imposed  upon  the  military  guard 
of  the  metropolis. 
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Just  as  Camille  Valazy  was  descending  the 
steps  of  the  convent  in  which  the  sittings  of 
his  section  were  held,  smiling  at  the  corrobora- 
tive evidences  of  ill-health  which  Acloque  had 
been  so  prompt  to  discover  in  his  counte- 
nance, he  espied  at  the  corner  of  the  street  his 
cousin  Maximilien  engaged  in  earnest  discourse 
with  three  men  of  the  lowest  class; — two  of 
them  apparently  mechanics  of  the  Faubourg, 
and  the  third  a  species  of  ruffianly  swaggerer 
of  that  equivocal  and  nameless  order,  which 
the  disorders  of  the  Revolution  drew  into 
notice  from  the  obscure  and  infamous  retreats 
in  which  it  had  previously  concealed  itself  from 
legal  inquisition.  To  evade  a  meeting,  or  pass 
him  by  without  recognition,  would  have  affi^rd- 
ed  an  idle  provocation  ;  and  Camille,  with  great 
reluctance,  compelled  himself  en  passant  to 
offer  his  hand  in  friendly  greeting  to  his  kins- 
man. 

Maximilien,  who  had  apparently  terminated 
his  colloquy  with  his  respectable  associates,  not 
only  returned  this  mark  of  graciousness  with 
threefold  fervour,  but  turning  hastily  round, 
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inquired  of  Camille  whither  he  was  going,  and 
even  proposed  to  bear  him  company. 

"  But  I  am  bound  on  a  tedious  errand  j"*"*  said 
Camille,  who  could  not  endure  to  lend  his  arm 
to  a  man  against  whom  he  nourished  such  feel- 
ings of  dislike.  "  I  am  going  to  cross  the 
water  to  Vaugirard." 

"  With  all  my  heart ;  I  have  business  on  the 
Place  Egalite,  where  we  will  part  convoy.  But 
how  came  you  to  be  on  foot,  my  dainty  coz  ? — 
I  hear  you  have  chariots  and  horsemen  at  com- 
mand like  the  kings  of  antiquity  ;  for,  thank 
Heaven  !  our  King,  '  the  King'  ceases  to  be  a 
term  of  comparison." 

"  I  have  been  engaged  on  municipal  business 
at  my  section  :  and  I  conceive  that  a  citizen 
cannot  be  too  modest  in  his  mode  of  fulfilling 
his  public  duties." 

"  Umph  !  I  could  scarcely  trot  it  myself  on 
more  patriotic  principles.  But  perhaps  you 
will  not  object  to  the  modest  luxury  of  a 
fiacre  ?'''' 

"  Nay  !  let  us  walk — since  walking  is  the 
order  of  the  day,"  cried  Camille,  unwilling  to 
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place  himself  in  a  position  which  would  render 
it  still  more  difficult  to  escape  his  undesire- 
able  companion. 

"  I  conclude  you  have  been  taking  the  orders 
of  that  ass  Acloque,  for  the  exhibition  he  is 
about  to  make  of  his  military  insufficiencies  at 
Versailles? — It  was  a  pity  that  we  could  not 
conscientiously  retain  the  services  of  a  few  such 
fellows  as  Mandat ;  who,  from  their  former 
duties  in  the  royal  guard,  had  at  least  learned 
to  distinguish  their  right  hand  from  their  left; 
which  is  more  than  one  can  expect  from  an  au- 
tomaton which  has  been  swimming  in  barm 
ever  since  it  was  as  high  as  a  hogshead.  But 
it  would  not  do !  those  fellows  of  Capet's 
are  branded  as  soul-deep  with  the  fleur-de-lys, 
as  a  galley-slave  bears  his  cauterized  sen- 
tence of  '  TravaiicG  forces  /'  The  civil  guard 
is  one  of  the  great  limbs  of  the  nation  ;  and 
like  any  human  limb  betraying  symptoms  of 
gangrene,  which  might  fatally  affect  the  body 
— the  mischief  must  be  sought  out ; — and  am- 
putation —  good,  coz !  amputation  promptly 
employed.  At  present,  we  have  been  satisfied 
to  lop  away  merely  the  infected  parts." 
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He  looked  significantly  at  Camille,  as  he 
spoke ;  with  the  air  of  an  implied  menace,  which 
his  kinsman  wisely  forebore  to  appropriate  to 
himself. 

"  I  believe  Acloque  to  be  a  thorough-going 
and  zealous  revolutionist,"  said  he,  affecting  an 
air  of  unconcern  ;  "  and  I  know  not  what  you 
can  desire  more." 

"  Do  you  not .? — Then  in  compassion  to  your 
ignorance  I  will  inform  you.  We  want  repub- 
licans— stern,  self-contemning  republicans — who, 
like  the  elder  Brutus,  will  sanction  with  averted 
face  the  outpouring  of  kindred  blood — or,  like 
his  great  descendant,  plunge  a  dagger  in  the 
heart  of  their  dearest  friend,  in  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  their  country. — We  want  men 
who  will  not  shrink  from  the  clamour  of  the 
universal  tyranny  of  Europe,  while  the  fierce 
necks  of  the  aristocracy  of  France  demand  the 
spurning  foot — the  exterminating  guillotine  ! 
We  want  men  who  will  loose  with  unsparing 
hand  those  sluices  of  noble  blood,  wliich  can 
alone  wash  out  the  stains  of  degradation  from 
the  destinies  of  an  insulted  people  ; — we  want 
men  whom  the  bugbear  name  of  regicide  will 
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not  deter  from  affording  a  lesson  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  such  as  may  redeem  whole  centu- 
ries of  impending  oppression.      We  want '''' 

"  Enough  !"  cried  Caraille  ;  "  enough  !  I 
can  estimate  all  the  qualifications  you  demand  ; 
and  can  acknowledge  that  you  do  well  to  seek 
them " 

"  Where  ?'"*  exclaimed  Maximilien,  fiercely ; 
for  he  anticipated  an  allusion  on  the  part  of  his 
cousin,  to  the  companions  he  had  just  quitted. 

"  In  the  authors  of  the  Publiciste — the  Pere 
Duchesne — the  Vieux  Cordelier  ! — In  Danton, 
Marat,  Hebert,  Laclos,  and  the  enlightened 
council  of  the  Palais  Royal." 

"  Nay  !  no  sneers  at  Philippe  Egalite  !'"*  cried 
Max,  affecting  to  recover  his  good  humour. 
Next  to  yourself,  coz,  I  know  no  one  who  labours 
more  for  the  general  good  by  the  dispersion  of 
his  crowm-pieces ;  the  only  difference  is  that 
he  wastes  his  bribes  on  the  persecution  of  his 
enemies ;  and  yourself,  coz,  on  the  defence  of 
your  friends." 

"  Flavie,  then,  has  acquainted  you  with  my 
bargain  with  the  Desmahis  ?''"' 

"  Ay  !  I  shook  the  truth  out  of  her  delicate 
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frame  this  morning.  To  escape  dislocation, 
the  flimsy  thing  acknowledged  it  was  your 
golden  eloquence  which  had  persuaded  her  to 
interfere  in  procuring  the  enlargement  of  that 
reptile,  Mirepoix; — the  fellow  I  had  reserv- 
ed to  open  the  ball  of  a  little  entertainment 
which  will  shortly  recreate  the  aristocrats  of 
Paris." 

"  I  trust,  Maximilien,"  said  Camille,  with 
earnest  gravity,  "  that  you  have  not  chastised 
with  personal  cruelty  the  unfortunate  being 
whom  my  indiscreet  persuasions " 

"  Bah  !  when  have  you  ever  known  me  gagged 
by  a  plausible  phrase  ? — Why  even  Robespierre, 
the  smooth-tongued,  does  not  deceive  me  into 
credulity  ! — No,  no  !  you  need  not  look  so  hor- 
ror-struck ;  I  have  neither  caused  your  friend 
Flavie  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  a  la  mode  de 
la  Bastille ;  nor  shut  her  up  among  a  gang  of 
old  women  in  flannel  gowns,  a  la  mode  des 
Carmelites.  I  merely  wish  to  observe,  that  if 
you  continue  your  worship  to  my  household 
gods — or  household  goods — the  time  may  come 
when  I  shall  make  reprisals." 

"  I  accept  the  challenge,"   said  Camille,  anx- 
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ious  to  maintain  the  gracious  humour  of  his 
cousin,  and  to  discover  whether  Mademoiselle 
Audicourt  had  acquainted  him  with  his  in- 
terest in  the  fate  of  young  Lavoine,  or  with  any 
other  particulars  respecting  that  unhappy  pri- 
soner. 

''But,  remember,  Camille,  my  fine  fellow, 
when  next  you  are  inclined  to  buy  a  condemned 
sheep  out  of  the  flock  belonging  to  the  nation, 
you  will  make  a  better  bargain  by  applying  to 
one  of  the  shepherds; — to  myself,  for  example."*' 

"  You  jest,  Maximilien  P' 

"  Not  I— by  the  beard  of  Charlemagne !  Ex- 
cepting one  of  the  family  of  Navelles,  I  would 
willingly  sell  you  half  a  dozen  aristocrats  at  the 
price  which  Flavie  and  her  friend  affixed  on  the 
head  of  young  Mirepoix  ;  which,  by  the  bye, 
was  not  a  juste  prix  worth  more  than  a  head  of 
brocoli  Maltese^ 

"  I  have  still  a  friend  detained  in  the  prison 
of  La  Force,"  hesitated  Camille,  "  whom  I 
would  willingly  ransom  on  such  terms,  and *" 

"  For  whose  release  you  have  been  already 
trafficking !  I  thought  as  much,  in  spite  of 
Flavie's  indignant  denial. — And,  pr'ythee,  for 
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whom  are  you  willing  to  throw  away  more  of 
your  hard-earned  crowns  ? — Madame  de  Lam- 
balle,  for  a  denied' !  the  finical  milk-and-water 
friend  of  Emiline  de  St.  Florentin  ; — or,  perhaps 
the  piquante  Amelie  de  Boufflers — or  Pauline 
de  Tourzel — or "" 

"  My  predilections  are  far  less  ambitious.  I 
offer  you  five  hundred  Louis  d'ors  for  the  libe- 
ration of  a  young  soldier  of  the  Section  des 
Filles  St.  Thomas.'^ 

"  By  name  ?'' 

"  Jacques  Lavoine  !"  answered  Camille,  with 
a  decree  of  confusion  such  as  could  not  have 
escaped  Maximilien's  notice,  had  he  not  been 
eno-ao-ed  in  running;  over  the  leaves  of  a  note- 
book  which  he  took  from  his  bosom. 

"  Um  ! — um  ! — Jacques  or  Jacquot  Lavoine 
—  aged  19— arrested  on  the  10th  of  August, 
while  defending  the  door  of  the  Queen's  apart- 
ment ascainst  the  Marseillois  ?^'' — 

"  The  same." 

"  And  what  may  be  your  motive  of  interest 
in  a  miserable  dog,  worthy  only  to  turn  a  spit 
or  a  cutler's  wheel  .'*'*'' 

Camille,  perceiving  that  Maximilien  was  in 
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the  act  of  recourse  to  his  former  modes  of  cross- 
examination,  cahned  down  his  own  ruffled  spirit, 
and  replied.  "  Nay  ;  if  I  buy  your  mercy— 
you  must  purchase  my  secret.  I  shall  diminish 
twenty  loiiis  (Tors  for  every  interrogatory  you 
require  me  to  answer." 

"  You  will  get  no  gold  from  me,  I  am  poorer 
than  a  Franciscan  ;  and  yet  Flavie  complains  of 
my  niggardliness." 

"  These  are  not  times  for  prodigality  of  any 
kind,"  rejoined  Camille,  coldly.  "  But  it  is 
every  man's  business  to  look  to  the  needs  of  a 
kinsman  and  a  friend.  Oblige  me,  therefore. 
Max,  by  compliance  with  the  request  I  have 
just  urged  on  your  good  nature,  and  I  will 
double  the  sum  proposed — by  way  of  loan." 
"  And  without  usury.''" 

"  On  your  own  terms.  Make  a  note  of  my 
demand  in  your  tablets  ;  and  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  compact  on  your  part,  the  money  shall 
be  forthcoming.  When  may  I  expect  an  order 
for  the  release  of  this  unlucky  lad  ?'"' 

"  Bv  to-morrow  night  ~-  or  never .'"  replied 
Maximilien,  significantly.  "  But  you  will  be 
at  Versailles  ?" 
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«f  No  ! — yes  ! — that  is — I  have  little  doubt  of 
obtaining ^" 

"  You  will  obtain  neither  leave  nor  indul- 
gence at  the  present  crisis.  But  what  if  I  were 
to  grant  hospitality  to  your  friend  until  your 
return  ?" 

"  Not  for  worlds  !"  cried  Camille,  with  inad- 
vertent  eagerness. 

"  Nay !  then  it  is  as  I  thought,"  muttered 
Maximilien  ;  who,  having  transacted  his  pecu- 
niary business  with  his  cousin,  took  a  hasty 
leave,  and  turned  into  an  adjoining  bookseller's 
shop,  much  frequented  by  Ramond,  Vergniaud, 
Carra,  St.  Just,  Louvet,  Desmoulins,  and  other 
of  the  literary  fomentors  of  the  revolutionary 
troubles — "  it  is  as  I  thought !  Some  mystery 
attaches  itself  to  the  pet  prisoner  of  my  cousin 
Camille;  and  as  I  have  no  intention  to  sell 
my  cat  in  a  basket,  I  will  visit  La  Force  this 
evening,  and  acquaint  myself  with  the  truth." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Les  generations  futures  se  refuseront  a  croire  que  ces  for- 
faits  execrables  ont  pu  avoir  lieu  chez  un  peuple  civilis6,  en 
presence  du  corps  legislatif,  sous  les  yeux  et  par  la  volonte 
des  depositaires  des  lois,  dans  une  ville  peupl^e  de  halt  cent 
mille  habitans  ;  restes  immmobiles  et  frappes  de  stupeur  a 
I'aspect  d'une  poignee  de  scelerats  soudoyes  pour  commettre 
des  crimes.  Le  nombre  des  assassins  n'excedoit  pas  trois 
cens. 

Paris  en  1792. 

Camille,  who  was  restrained  by  his  declara- 
tions to  his  late  commandant, from  venturing  into 
public,  until  the  National  Guard  should  have 
taken  its  departure  to  Versailles,  resolved  to 
remain  in  strict  seclusion  within  his  own  dwell- 
ing, in  the  hourly  hope  of  receiving  such  a  mis- 
sive from  Max  Valazy,  or  from  Mademoiselle 
Desmahis,  as  would  enable  him  to  visit  La 
Force  in  triumph,  and  rescue  his  young  friend. 
He  entertained   little   doubt   of  procuring  an 
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immediate  refuge  at  Florincthun  for  this  un- 
fortunate girl.  He  knew  that  Mademoiselle 
Delplanque  had  always  been  distinguished  by  the 
kindness  and  regard  of  the  Marchioness ;  and 
was  equally  satisfied  that  the  hazard  Madame 
de  St.  Florentin  had  recently  incurred  at  the  in- 
stigation of  her  own  family  predilections,  by 
harbouring  the  Chevalier  de  Mirepoix,  could 
not  be  materially  increased,  by  receiving  be- 
neath her  roof  the  humble  and  devoted  Eu- 
phroisine, — the  protegee  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

Evening  came, — but  still  no  letter  arrived 
from  either  of  his  promised  agents;  and  Ca- 
mille  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  de- 
spatching to  the  prison  a  present  of  fruit  and 
wine,  which,  as  a  pretext  for  a  cheering  message, 
one  of  the  turnkeys  was  induced  by  a  bribe 
to  convey  to  the  soldier  Lavoine.  Although 
Camille  Valazy  had  no  motive  for  instant  anx- 
iety, but  cherished  on  the  contrary  a  persuasion 
that  time  had  been  found  necessary  to  legalize 
the  documents  he  demanded,  and  that  the  mor- 
row would  assuredly  produce  the  fulfilment  of 
an  engagement  rendered  urgent  by  the  well- 
known  disorder  of  his  cousin's  finances,  he  could 
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not  divest  himself  of  a  vague  apprehension, — 
a  painful  presentiment,  rendering  sleep  im- 
possible, and  producing  a  thousand  chimeras 
of  indefinite  evil.  It  was  not  till  morning 
he  threw  himself  on  his  couch ;  and  being 
roused  from  his  sleep  a  few  hours  after- 
wards by  a  startling  sound  in  the  street,  he 
perceived  that  the  day  was  already  advancing 
to  its  meridian.  For  a  moment  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Maximilien  ;  but  he 
was  soon  undeceived  by  the  bawling  of  a  com- 
mon crier  under  his  windows, — announcing  the 
taking  of  the  city  of  Verdun  by  the  Prussians ; 
and  accusing  its  inhabitants  of  having  treache- 
rously feigned  resistance,  in  order  to  favour  the 
entrance  of  the  enemy. 

The  first  idea  which  suggested  itself  to  Ca- 
mille,  was  that  of  Boisgelin  and  its  worthy  in- 
habitants, exposed  to  the  excesses  of  a  conquer- 
ing army ;  his  next  was  that  of  surprise,  that 
the  authorities  should  permit  the  circulation  of 
intelligence  diffusing  general  alarm  through- 
out the  city.  Already  the  Parisians  were  run- 
ning   from   house   to    house,    with    assurances 
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that  the  Prussian  troops  were  on  their  march 
towards  the  capital ;  and  the  celebrated  decree 
of  the  11th  of  July,  that  "  The  country  was  in 
danger,"*'  appeared  generally  recognized  as  on 
the  point  of  justification.  Camille,  in  defiance 
of  all  personal  considerations,  resolved  to  visit 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  news;  but  long  before  he 
reached  the  Place  de  Greve,  he  had  been  en- 
countered by  a  throng  of  municipal  ofiicers, 
riding  in  scattered  groups  through  the  most 
frequented  part  of  the  city,  the  quays,  and  the 
Boulevards, — attempting  by  proclamations  to 
animate  the  zeal  of  the  populace,  and  to  excite 
the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  citizens  to 
arm  themselves  against  the  enemy. 

Camille  now  learned  from  the  casual  informa- 
tion of  several  of  his  friends  who,  like  himself, 
were  tempted  forth  by  the  great  interests  of  the 
day,  that  the  Assembly  had  been  engaged  in  a 
nocturnal  sitting ;  and  attributing  to  this  official 
duty  the  negligence  evinced  by  Maximilien  in 
the  discharge  of  his  private  engagements,  he 
determined  to  make  his  way  towards  the  Feuil- 
lans,  and  await  the  breaking  up  of  the  Assembly, 
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for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his  solicitations. 
To  reach  this  point,  it  was  desirable  to  tra- 
verse the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  whicli, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  revolution,  were 
made  the  gathering  place  of  the  malcontents, 
and  a  scene  for  the  sickly  declamations  of  Des- 
moulins  and  Collot  d'Herbois;  when  just  as  he 
was  crossing  the  Rue  Richelieu,  towards  the 
archway,  he  was  touched  familiarly  on  the 
shoulder  by  a  young  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
with  whom  he  had  become  intimately  acquaint- 
ed during  his  service  on  the  staff  of  La  Fayette. 

"  Buonaparte  !'"*  said  he — "  I  thought  you 
were  with  the  army  on  the  frontier." 

"  Among  the  blackguards  of  Thionville  and 
Longwy  ? — No  ! — after  losing  all  hopes  of  join- 
ing Custine,  I  have  volunteered  for  Sardinia ; — 
you  may  wish  me  joy  of  my  epaulet." 

"  You  have  then  quitted  the  service  of  the 
artillery  .?" 

"  A  Dieu  ne  plaise !  But  in  spite  of  the 
recent  levies,  and  the  copious  filling  up  of  the 
Abbe  Maury''s  corps — '  The  Royal  Emigrants,' 
— promotion  went  on  slowly  with  us:  and  as 
it  matters  little  to  those    who  fight  under  the 
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tri'Color,  whether  they  attack  a  Prussian  eagle, 
or  a  Piedmontese  marmot, — I  am  off  to  Sardi- 
nia, in  command  of  a  battalion  of  national  vo- 
lunteers. If  my  stars  and  Montesquiou  fulfil  my 
expectations,  I  shall  return  at  the  end  of  the 
expedition  to  claim  a  similar  post  among  my 
old  camarades  r 

"  And  the  Prussians, — will  you  not  defer  your 
departure,  that  you  may  welcome  them  to  the 
Porte  St.  Denis.?" 

"  I  should  sooner  expect  to  find  them  next 
week  at  Marseilles  ! — A  handful  of  Prussian 
troops  march  upon  Paris  ? — Think  you  that 
any  armed  force  now  in  existence  would  venture 
to  defy  the  palladium  of  such  a  city  ?  or  do 
you  pereeive  signs  of  terror  among  these  ha- 
dauds  f — continued  Buonaparte,  pointing  con- 
temptuously to  a  throng  of  well-dressed  citizens, 
crowding  towards  the  shops  of  the  restaura- 
teurs. 

"  Trust  me,"  persisted  Valazy,  "  we  have 
still  arduous  work  upon  our  hands." 

"  So  little,"  cried  the  captain,  "  that  were 
you  not  too  dainty  for  munition-bread,  I  would 
persuade  you  to  renounce  the  old-woman  work 
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of  the  civic  guard,  and  come  with  me  to  Cham- 
b^ry/' 

"  I  fancy,"  said  Camille,  unwilling  to  enter 
into  an  explanation  of  his  position,  "  we  shall 
soon  want  a  few  old  women  to  qualify  the  fierce 
impatience  of  the  National  Guard.*" 

"  Ca  ira — fa  iraT*  cried  the  young  Cor  si- 
can,  with  an  ironical  smile :  "  for  my  own 
part,  I  feel  no  impatience  unless  in  listen- 
ing to  the  empty  nothings  with  which  your 
cousin  Max  Valazy's  charlatan  friends  never 
fail  to  attract  a  tribe  of  gaping  fools  in  wonder 
of  their  eloquence.  Enter  yonder,  and  you 
shall  see  Couthon  surrounded  by  a  flock  of 
wide-mouthed  ideots,  waiting  to  swallow  every 
shallow  phrase  he  is  pleased  to  utter : — as  if  a 
single  deed  were  not  worth  a  legion  of  words !" 

"  Not  such  deeds  as  some  we  have  latterly 
witnessed.'"* 

"  Bah  !  a  thousand  idle  tongues  become  busy 
in  exaggerating  every  excess  committed  dur- 
ing the  heat  and  intemperance  of  revolutionary 

*  This  popular  rallying-cry  was  first  borrowed  by  the  Fe- 
deralists during  the  works  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  from  the 
great  Dr.  Franklin,  with  whom  it  was  a  favourite  expression 
during  the  progress  of  the  American  revolution. 
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movements ; — those  which  disfigured  the  an- 
cient monarchy  were  whispered  over  in  the 
polite  murmurs  of  courtly  subservience,  or  hid- 
den beneath  the  threefold  screen  of  the  Bas- 
tille !" 

"  Well,  well ! — we  know  you  of  old  for  a 
malcontent.  But  at  least,  let  our  next  news 
from  Sardinia  speak  of  actions  worthy  of 
words." 

"  I  ask  but  time,  to  give  you  ample  sub- 
ject for  conversation,"  cried  the  young  soldier, 
with  a  stern  smile ;  then  bidding  adieu  to  Va- 
lazy,  he  was  lost  among  the  contending  crowds 
emerging  from  the  gateway. 

"  And  such, — but  for  this  mad,  this  engross- 
ing passion, — such  would  be  my  own  destiny,"" 
thought  CamiUe,  as  almost  unconsciously  he 
threaded  the  crowd  congregated  in  the  courts 
and  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

"Buonaparte,  is  young,  eager,  and  devoted  to 
his  profession ;  but  my  own  age,  my  own  ardour, 
my  own  desire  of  distinction,  were  they  un- 
checked by  that  one  devouring  fever  of  the  heart, 
— might  rival  his  !  He  is  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  would  win  his  way  to  wealth  and  fame ;  while 
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I,  upon  whose  head  riches  have  accumulated  as  if 
by  a  spell  of  enchantment,  might  attain  in  the  dis- 
tinctions of  a  military  life  that  heraldic  escut- 
cheon— so  valueless  in  itself —  so  weighty  in  the 
world's  esteem — which  was  denied  me  by  my 
birth.  'Tis  but  to  efface  the  obscurity  of  his 
origin,  that  Max  Valazy  would  draw  down  the 
aristocracy  of  France  to  his  own  level ;  while  I,  on 
the  contrary,  would  willingly  array  myself  in 
social  honours,  of  which  the  acquirement  and 
the  possession  might  equally  serve  to  elevate 
me  in  my  own  estimation,  and  that  of  the  world. 
And  why  should  not  I,  too,  seek  service  in  Sar- 
dinia ?  The  certificates  I  hold  would  obtain 
for  me  the  notice  of  the  minister  of  war; — 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  no  protector  but  his 
sword ; — like  him,  I  might  obtain  a  grade  in 
this  new  corps, — like  him,  indulge  in  hopes  that 
my  hand  might  hereafter  assist  in  planting  lau- 
rels for  my  country.  My  mother  is  settled  in 
prosperous  tranquillity  in  the  station  of  life 
best  suited  to  her  happiness; — and  Emiline — 
Madame  de  St.  Florentin — has  in  her  favourite 
Mirepoix  a  friend  whom   her  pride  will  never 

tempt  her  to  disavow." 
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While  his  thoughts  were  proceeding  in  this 
strain,  and  his  curling  lip  and  flashing  eye  bore 
evidence  to  the  fierce  emotions  of  his  soul,  a 
female  who  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  at- 
tract his  notice  without  success,  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  sleeve,  and  walked  on  as  if  inviting 
him  to  follow.  Camille,  irritated  by  this  inter- 
ruption to  the  course  of  his  meditations,  turned 
abruptly  round,  and  was  on  the  point  of  pro- 
ceeding in  an  opposite  direction,  when  the  same 
muffled  figure  was  again  by  his  side. 

"  I  would  speak  to  you — would  speak  to  you 
of  La  Force,''  muttered  the  stranger  in  a  disguised 
voice ;  and  Camille  was  no  longer  resentful  of 
her  importunities.  He  turned  anxiously  to  ac- 
company her  in  the  direction  she  had  originally 
indicated  ;  but  on  perceiving  that  she  seemed 
anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being 
accompanied,  delayed  his  steps  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  deliberately  followed  her 
through  the  crowded  gardens,  and  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  narrow  street,  traversing  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  where  she  turned  into  the  archway 
of  a  mean  porte  cocker e. 

Here  she  paused,  and  Camille  Valazy  was  by 
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her  side  in  a  moment.  But  although  she  did 
not  attempt  to  remove  the  veil  by  which  her 
features  were  obscured,  and  although  she  panted 
with  haste  and  agitation  so  as  to  be  almost  in- 
audible, he  readily  discovered  that  his  myste- 
rious companion  was  no  other  than  Flavie 
Audicourt  herself. 

"  Camille,""  said  she,  incoherently,  "  why  did 
you  leave  home — why  not  await  intelligence 
from  me  ? — I  have  been  following  you  far  and 
near, — for  I  know  that  not  a  moment  is  to  be 
lost— but " 

"  Take  breath,  Flavie  ! — compose  yourself — 
accept  my  support -" 

"  I  can  do  neither  !  I  know  not  what  eyes 
may  be  upon  me ;  and  by  my  bold  disobedience 
to  the  commands  of  Max  in  seeking  this  meet- 
ing, you  little  guess  what  a  penalty  of  re- 
proaches and  cruelty  I  may  have  incurred." 

"  Fear  not,  my  poor  girl ! — I  will  protect 
you— I " 

"  You !  Nay,  Camille,  neither  you  nor  any 
other  person  can  protect  me  from  the  torments 
to  which  I  have  voluntarily  bound  myself.  I 
loved  him — I  loved  Max — followed  him — quit- 
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ted  all  for  him — and  he  has  beaten  and  reviled 
me  for  my  folly ;  yet  again  would  I  forfeit  all 
for  his  sake — again  follow  him — again  cleave  to 
him,  though  I  know  that  it  would  be  only  to 
encounter  evil  usage — -for  I  love  him  still  I 
Now,  Camille,  do  you  perceive  that  you  can- 
not protect  me  ?" 

"  I  do  indeed — and  pity  your  infatuation  ! 
But  your  business  with  me,  dear  Flavie  ! — 
In  mercy  proceed." 

"  Well  may  you  hasten  me — for,  alas  '  life 
and  death  hang  upon  this  day ;  and  I — who 
thought  I  had  courage  to  bear  many  things, 
and  glory  in  every  public  event  fulfilling  the 
hopes  of  Max  and  of  his  party — I  cannot  en- 
dure to  think  of  this." 

"  To  what  horrible  circumstance  do  you 
allude  ? — Be  more  explicit,  I  beseech  you. 
Have  you  succeeded  in  your  attempt  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  Euphroisine?" 

"  Speak  lower,  Camille  Valazy  ! — speak 
lower,  if  you  love  your  life  and  mine.  Spies 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  city,  posted  in 
every  street ''"' 

"  This    intelligence   from    Lorrain    appears 
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to  have  spread  unnecessary  consternation  in  the 
Assembly." 

"  Believe  it  not  ! — those  to  whom  you  allude 
are  too  intently  occupied  with  business  at  home 
— ^business  which  engrosses  every  sense  of  their 
minds  and  bodies — to  perceive  the  dangers  that 
threaten  them  from  without.  They  care  more 
for  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  than  for  the 
citadel  of  Metz  ;  more,  far  more,  for  the  blood 
they  are  about  to  spill  for  their  own  gratification, 
than  for  a  few  soldiers  lying  stretched  in  death 
among  the  vineyards  of  Champagne.'' 

'*  What  mean  you,  Flavie,  by  these  myste- 
rious insinuations  ?" 

"  Alas  ' — an  oath — a  terrible  oath,  forbids 
me  to  unfold  the  truth  ! — but  thus  much  I  may 
acknowledge  without  compromising  my  faith — 
my  duty  to  Maximilien  —  my  own  safety. 
Know,  Camille,"  said  she,  in  a  still  lower  tone, 
"  that  instead  of  prospering  in  my  efforts  to 
serve  4]»te  cause  of  Lavoine,  I  have  been  bit- 
terly punished  for  the  assistance  I  presumed 
to  yield  you  in  procuring  a  certificate  of  re- 
lease for  the  young  aristocrat,  Mirepoix ; — 
^cnow,  too,  that  this  very  night  the  destiny  of 
that   unhappy    creature,    Euphroisine,   will  be 
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placed  beyond  the  reach  of  your  mercy  or 
mine,  unless  by  bribery,  stratagem,  or  personal 
exertion,  you  can  contrive  to  extricate  her 
from  La  Force  !"  i 

"  You  cannot  mean  that  violence  will  be  at- 
tempted on  a  poor  defenceless  prisoner ; — that 
the  blood  of  a  captive " 

"  I  can  mean  it !— J  do  mean  it ! — and  with- 
out foreseeing  a  chance  of  her  escape.  Their 
measures — their  horrible  measures  are  too  com- 
prehensively taken." 

"  But  you,  who  are  aware  of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  this  perilous  secret — you,  Flavie,  will 
counsel  me — assist  me — direct  my  movements. 
All  that  I  promised — more  than  all — shall  be 
yours."" 

"  No  !  no  ! — Camille  ! — this  is  not  a  service 
to  be  chaffered  for  with  gold.  I  am  degraded, 
it  is  true ;  but  I  am  no  Iscariot  to  set  a  price  on 
blood." 

"  For  the  sake  of  human  pity,  tl>f55n  !— of 
womanly  tenderness "'"' 

"  Right ! — With  all  my  weakness — my  sins 
to  God  and  man,  I  am  no  wolf  to  luxuriate  in 
the  thought  and  spectacle  of  bloodshed.  But 
time  presses ;  I  stole  away  from  my  home  dur- 
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ing  Maximilien's  attendance  at  the  Assembly ; 
the  moment  is  approaching  for  his  return,  and 
he  must  not  dream  of  my  absence.  Be  assured, 
then,  that  this  very  night  an  attack  will  be 
made  on  the  prisons ; — that  the  inmates,  after 
the  insult  of  a  mock  trial,  will  be  dragged  out 
to  slaughter " 

"  A  mere  plot — a  horrible  project  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, incapable  of  actual  execution  !'' 

"  May  the  fact  confirm  your  opinion ! — 
But  if  you  tender  the  safety  of  any  single  pri- 
soner, be  on  the  spot — mingle  with  the  assas- 
sins— lose  not  for  a  single  instant  sight  of  the 
victim  you  would  preserve ;  and  recollect  that 
the  insignia  of  the  murderers  are  a  tri-coloured 
sash  above  the  vest,  and  a  wheat-ear  in  the 
button " 

A  lugubrious  and  well-known  sound  arrested 
the  words  upon  her  lips.  .  ''  Hark  !"  cried  Ca- 
mille,  "  it  is  the  tocsin !  The  municipality, 
ten*ified  by  the  intelligence  from  the  frontier, 
warns  the  citizens  to  arms." 

"  Oh  ! — no  ! — no ! — no  !"  cried  Flavie  wildly; 
"  I  tell  you  'tis  a  signal  for  a  massacre  of  the 
prisoners.     The  work  of  death  is  beginning — 
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has  begun  !  Farewell,  Camille  ! — I  dare  not 
delay  another  moment.*''* 

She  dashed  from  his  side  as  she  spoke ;  and 
her  manner  and  expressions  were  qualified  with 
such  frantic  violence,  that  Camille  was  almost 
tempted  to  believe  the  whole  of  her  revela- 
tion had  been  prompted  by  insanity ;  and  that 
the  tocsin,  which  still  resounded  through  the 
evening  air,  was  in  truth  a  precautionary  signal 
bespeaking  further  news  of  the  march  of  the 
Prussian  army.  He  saw  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  address  his  inquiries  to  the  accidental  pas- 
sengers by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  for,  like 
himself,  they  were  equally  ignorant  and  appre- 
hensive of  the  event :  he  even  observed  many 
respectable  persons,  vociferously  and  with  an  air 
of  consternation,  interrogating  the  shopkeepers 
assembled  at  their  doors,  and  passing  onwards 
without  having  received  an  intelligible  reply. 
The  names  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the 
Prussians  were  however  frequently  heard  amid 
the  incoherent  exclamations  of  the  crowd. 

Valazy,  resolving  to  satisfy  himself  more  fully 
upon  the  subject  of  Flavie's  flighty  statement, 
now  directed  his  steps  towards  the  Hotel  de  la 
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Force ;  and  as  he  approached  that  fated  spot, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  every  face  he  encoun- 
tered was  expressive  of  increasing  horror.  His 
heart  began  to  beat  with  the  acceleration  of 
vague  uneasiness;  when,  in  an  adjoining  street, 
he  perceived  Monsieur  Bresson,  the  deputy  of 
Les  Vosges,  and  known  to  him  in  his  capacity  of 
a  private  citizen  as  an  upright  man  and  un- 
biassed lover  of  his  country,  who  was  stopping 
in  his  cabriolet  to  question  a  corporal  of  the 
National  Guard. 

"  You  are  well  met,  Monsieur  Valazy," 
said  he,  on  receiving  the  greeting  of  Camille. 
"  You  will  grant  me  the  intelligence  I  am 
seeking  respecting  the  etiquette  of  subordina- 
tion in  the  National  Guard.  Santerre,  I  find, 
sleeps  to-night  at  Versailles  for  the  review; — 
to  whom  must  I  address  myself  as  second  in 
command  .'^" 

"  I  am  wholly  ignorant  what  sections  have 
been  included  in  the  projected  manoeuvres," 
said  Valazy,  greatly  embarrassed ;  "  for  I  no 
longer  form  a  part  of  the  civic  force." 

"  You  have  chosen  a  strange  moment  to 
withdraw  your  services   from    this    distracted 
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city,"  involuntarily  exclaimed  Monsieur  de 
Bresson. 

"  But  I  imagine,""  continued  Camille,  who 
did  not  distinctly  hear  this  ungracious  ejacula- 
tion, "  that  in  case  of  any  popular  tumult,  the 
section  in  which  it  arises  can  furnish  troops  for 
its  suppression." 

"  And  at  whose  orders?" 

"  That  of  the  local  authorities." 

"  But  in  case  of  their  refusal  ?" 

"  The  Mayor—the  Hotel  de  Ville— the  edicts 
of  the  Assembly,  in  case  of  any  real  emer- 
gency, would  instantly  insure  the  warning  of  the 
tocsin.'* 

"  They  hear  it ! — they  hear  it ! — yet  not  a 
soldier  is  under  arms  !" 

"  Have  you  observed  any  further  symptoms 
of  violence.?" 

"  Symptoms  ! — Great  God  ! — are  you  igno- 
rant that  organized  bands  of  ruffians  have 
broken  simultaneously  into  the  prisons  of  Paris, 
and  that  a  general  massacre  has  already  com- 
menced .?" 

Valazy  clasped  his  hands  together  with  a 
deep  groan,  and   rushed    forward  without  at- 
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tempting  either  comment  or  reply — flying  along 
the  streets  like  a  madman,  till  he  reached  that 
adjoining  the  prison.  Here  a  riotous  multi- 
tude was  assembled  in  a  state  of  the  most 
furious  excitation,  vociferating,  without  re- 
gard to  possibility,  that  "  a  conspiracy  had 
been  discovered — that  the  prisoners  of  the  car- 
pital — the  priests  and  aristocrats — had  been  de- 
tected in  a  plot  to  fall  on  the  friends  of  the 
nation  and  put  them  to  death ;  and  that  the 
lives  of  all  good  patriots  must  be  protected  by 
the  extermination  of  such  contumacious  assas- 
sins." Following  the  impulsion  of  this  bruta- 
lized and  misled  populace,  Camille  reached  the 
wall  of  the  prison  opposite  to  the  Theatre  de 
Beaumarchais  ;  where  the  street  was  blocked 
up  by  a  row  of  carts,  guarded  by  a  dozen  men 
of  ferocious  aspect, — wearing  a  tri-coloured  sash, 
and  a  wheat-ear  in  the  button-hole  of  their 
jackets ! 

This  confirmation  needed  not  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of  Flavie's  intelligence;  and  he 
now  learned,  from  the  gratuitous  imprecations 
of  the  mob,  that  they  were  waiting  there  to 
witness  the  edifying  spectacle  of  the  deposition 
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in  these  carts  of  the  bleeding  bodies  of  the 
wretched  inmates  of  La  Force,  who  were  under- 
going the  bootless  ceremony  of  appearing 
before  a  mock  tribunal.  Almost  maddened 
by  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  would  have  proved  as  im- 
potent as  the  rage  of  a  chastised  child,  Camille 
felt  the  necessity  of  repressing  his  emotions. 
Affecting  a  patriot's  interest  in  the  scene,  he  in- 
quired of  the  pikemen  whether  the  extermina^ 
tion  of  the  accursed  aristocrats  had  been  secured 
by  a  proper  number  of  executioners  ? 

Something  in  the  constraint  of  his  air,  and 
the  struggling  agony  of  his  utterance,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  ruffian.  "  Tudleu  r  cried  he, 
"  who  art  thou  to  come  meddling  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nation  ? — Thou  hast  too  tender  a 
cheek  and  too  good  a  suit  upon  thy  back  to  be 
trusted  with  the  councils  of  the  patriots.  Be 
off  with  thee,  unless  thou  art  seeking  a  prick 
with  the  bayonet  to  help  thee  on  with  thy  finical 
catechism.  I  take  thee  for  a  court  miiscadin 
thyself;  —  or  at  best  for  some  prestolef  de- 
roque. 
The  termination  of  this  harangue  was  echoed 
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by  the  crowd  with  a  chorus  of  hootings;  and 
Valazy,  buffeted  from  side  to  side  by  their  in- 
sults, was  glad  to  escape  further  notoriety 
by  gradually  skirting  the  wall  of  La  Force, 
and  making  his  way  towards  the  Cul-de-sac  des 
Pretres,  leading  to  the  Rue  St.  Antoine.  Just 
as  he  attained  that  narrow  passage,  he  per- 
ceived by  the  light  of  a  reverhtre  —  for  the 
gloomy  dusk  of  an  autumnal  evening  had 
already  gathered  round  the  scene — that  a  file 
of  men,  bearing  the  cognizance  of  Robespierre's 
band  of  assassins,  was  stationed  along  the  street ; 
while  every  time  the  wicket  of  La  Force 
was  opened — an  event  which  the  intercepting 
crowd  concealed  from  his  view  although  their 
intemperate  exclamations  circulated  the  intel- 
ligence, —  the  cry  of  "a  L'Abbaye ''  was 
accompanied  by  a  shriek  of  horror; — while 
that  of  "  a  Coblentz,"  was  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  prisoner  escorted  through  the  armed 
line  between  two  soldiers  of  the  National  Guard 
— or  mercenaries  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ; 
who,  amid  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Nation  !"  and  the 
gratulations  of  the  mob,  conducted  the  rescued 
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captive  in  the  direction  of  the  Section  of  the 
Arsenal. 

"  Ay,  ay  !"  cried  one  of  the  furies  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  as  a  young  man  of  noble 
appearance  was  thus  dragged  through  the  strug- 
gling multitude, — "  we  must  spare  a  few  sing- 
ing birds,  or  the  cage  will  become  empty,  and 
spoil  our  future  sport.  That  is  the  fourth  pri- 
soner declared  innocent  by  the  tribunal ; — they 
will  carry  him  to  the  church  of  the  Culture  St. 
Catherine  and ^^' 

"  Say  rather  of  the  Depot  des  Innocens  !" 
growled  her  companion.  "  Do  you  want  to  find 
your  way  into  La  Force,  by  prating  of  saints 
and  churches .?" 

Valazy,  perceiving  by  the  unanimous  disposi- 
tion of  the  populace  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
citing an  attempt  at  rescue  in  favour  of  the 
miserable  victims  thus  vilely  immolated,  resolved 
to  fly  to  the  Mayoralty  and  invoke  the  interpo- 
sition of  Pethion ;  of  whose  sentiments  he  en- 
tertained a  more  favourable  opinion  than  of  the 
rest  of  the  Montagnard  party.  Turning  to- 
wards the  Theatre  Fran9ois,  to  reach  a  stand 
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of  hackney  coaches,  he  noticed  a  considerable 
gathering  of  the  National  Guard,  which  had 
been  summoned  by  the  sound  of  the  tocsin; 
and  trusting  that  among  them  his  person 
might  be  recognized  and  his  command  obeyed, 
although  every  company  commanded  by  his 
private  friends  unfortunately  chanced  to  have 
been  excluded  in  the  review,  he  ordered  them 
to  follow  him  to  La  Force,  and  replace  the 
prison  under  the  command  of  the  municipal 
officers. 

"  And  who  are  you,  Sir,  who  presume  to  ad- 
dress the  word  of  command  to  the  citizens  of 
this  section  ?'"*  said  an  officer  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  evidently  stationed  on  the 
spot  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  populace. 

"  A    soldier    of    the   nation,  —  Valazy!  — 
and ~" 

"  Valazy — the  Fayettist ! — we  know  nothing 
now,  thank  Heaven  !  of  the  minions  of  the 
Blondinet  of  the  Tuileries.  In  what  section  do 
you  serve -P'' 

Camille,  who  felt  the  danger  of  giving  the 
name  of  his  late  troop,  which  was  now  bivouack- 
ed at  Versailles,  evaded  the  inquiry  by  implor- 
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ing  the  soldiers  to  remain  on  the  spot,  whither 
he  would  instantly  return  with  an  order  from 
the  Mairie. 

"  You  will  be  puzzled  to  find  your  way  to 
Pethion  to  night  V  said  the  officer  with  a  sneer ; 
"  the  Mairie  is  invested  by  decree  of  the  As- 
sembly. As  to  you,  my  friends,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  National  Guards  who  were  as- 
sembled to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  "  let 
me  recommend  you  to  disperse,  and  go  quietly 
to  your  homes.  The  alarm  was  a  mere  mali- 
cious contrivance  of  ill-disposed  persons,  such 
as  the  officious  gentleman  who  has  just  favoured 
you  with  his  commands ;  and  it  will  only  in- 
crease the  terror  of  the  citizens  to  behold  you 
under  arms." 

A  conference  now  ensued  among  the 
soldiers,  in  which  the  interference  of  Camille 
was  coarsely  repelled.  "  We  know  nothing  of 
this  Pekin  ;""*  said  they ;  "  shall  we  obey  the 
call  of  a  fellow,  whose  best  claim  is  that  of  a 
Fayettist,  and  who  does  not  so  much  as  wear 
our  uniform .?" 

"'  Nay,"  cried  another,  "  we  have  work 
enough   on  our  hands    without  troubling  our- 
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selves  to  fight  with  shadows.  Let  us  go  home  and 
wait  till  we  receive  the  summons  of  our  own  offi- 
cers. Vive  Santerre ! — morbleu !  vive  Santerre  I 
— we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Pethion,  or  the 
parchment-and-pounce  soldiers  of  the  Mairie.'''' 

Camille's  presence  of  mind  began  to  abandon 
him.     It  seemed  as  if  the  hour-glass  of  time  were 
filled  with  blood ; — as  if  every  lost  moment  were 
counted  by  ensanguined    drops. — But   how  to 
arrest  their  course  ? — Alone  against  that  brawl- 
ing and  foolish  multitude,  how  might  the  still 
small  voice   of  reason, — of  pity, — make    itself 
heard  ? — For  a  moment  he  thought  of  arming 
himself,  and  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  young 
friends  on  whom  he  could  rely,  attempting  by 
the  national  uniform  to  rally  a  detachment  of 
the  better  order,  and  bear  down  on  the  insur- 
gents.    But  the  interference  he  had  already  ex- 
perienced on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  Pub- 
lic  Safety,   and   the  assurances  received  from 
Flavie  of  the   pre-organization    of  the  attack 
upon  the  prisons,  satisfied  him  that  the  conspi- 
racy was  sanctioned   by  secret  authority,  and 
maintained  by  protection,  against  which  the  in- 
dignant resistance  of  a  few  hundreds  of  virtuous 
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citizens  would  be  of  small  avail ; — nor  did  the 
time  admit  of  deliberately  seeking  assistance 
from  private  friendship. 

Again  the  counsels  of  Flavie  Audicourt  oc- 
curred to  his  mind — "  If  there  is  a  single  pri- 
soner whose  safety  you  tender, — be  on  the  spot ! 
— mingle  with  the  assassins, — lose  not  for  a 
single  moment  sight  of  the  victims  !"  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  advice,  he  resolved  to  return 
home  and  divest  himself  of  those  outward  cha- 
racteristics of  respectability  which  had  already 
drawn  upon  him  the  notice  and  insults  of  the  mob. 
But  Valazy  was  still  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile  from  his  residence ;  and  as  he  was 
making  his  way,  for  expedition  sake,  through 
the  most  unfrequented  streets,  he  perceived  that 
the  track  of  a  man  whom  he  had  unintentionally 
followed  from  the  mob  surrounding  La  Force, 
was  marked  on  the  pavement  by  increasing 
traces  of  blood.  For  a  moment  Camille  turned 
to  look  upon  his  own  foot-marks,  expecting  to 
find  them  bear  witness  in  a  manner  equally  ter- 
rible to  the  nature  of  the  scene  he  had  quitted ; 
but  finding  that  the  sanguinary  drops  must 
have  issued  from  some  wound  on  the  person  of 
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the  fugitive,  he  quickened  his  steps,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  claims  of  humanity  by  a  tender  of  as- 
sistance. 

The  steps  of  the  wounded  man  were  now  en- 
feebled by  loss  of  blood;  and  when  Valazy 
came  up  with  him,  he  was  leaning  against  the 
post  of  a  gateway,  attempting  to  bind  up  his 
arm  with  a  handkerchief  already  saturated. 

"  You  are  seriously  hurt !"  cried  Camille, 
supposing  him  a  victim  escaped  from  the  fury 
of  the  multitude.  "  Let  me  assist  you  !"  But 
on  reaching  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  he 
perceived  him  to  be  an  artizan  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine ;  wearing  round  his  waist  a 
tri-coloured  sash,  and  in  his  button-hole  an  ear 
of  wheat ! — 

Involuntarily  Camille  recoiled  from  the  con- 
tact of  such  a  miscreant ;  but  recollecting  him- 
self in  a  moment,  he  resolved  to  turn  this  en- 
counter to  his  own  advantage. 

"How!  mon  brave T^  he  exclaimed,  "have 
the  conspirators,  after  all,  turned  upon  the  de- 
fenders of  the  nation  ;  are  the  aristocrats  armed, 
that  you  find  yourself  thus  disabled  .'^" 

"  Armed,  morguienne  I — for  what  do  we  pay 
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the  guichetiers  of  L''Abbaye,  if  we  are  to  find 
the  Chevaliers  du  Poignard  skulking  there  as 
well  as  in  Capet's  palace  ? — No,  no  !  I  got  this 
unlucky  cut  from  the  hatchet  of  my  neighbour 
Perrot  Ladru,  as  we  were  helping  the  priest  of 
Sulpice  the  first  stage  on  his  road  to  Heaven  ; 
and  so  you  see  I  am  baulked  of  the  end  of  the 
entertainment.  With  my  right  arm  disabled,  I 
found  I  should  have  no  chance  of  acting  the  part 
of  valet-de-chambre  to  the  Lamballe '" 

"  And  thus  the  nation  will  be  dej)rived  of 
your  services — parbleu  !  'tis  a  pity  that  it  should 
lose  a  helping  hand  where  good  labourers  are 
scarce.  How  say  you,  —  shall  I  take  your 
duty  r 

"  You  ?"  cried  the  ruffian,  with  a  sneer  of 
horrible  contempt.  "  You — my  dainty  gentle- 
man ! — Methinks  your  jacket  was  not  made  for 
such  honest  service.**' 

"  I  know  it !  But  'tis  unfair  to  judge  a  man 
from  appearances;  my  heart  is  in  the  cause, 
and  my  hand  is  stronger  than  it  may  seem  ;  so, 
to  save  words,  give  me  your  vest  and  sash,  and 
find  your  way  home  in  this  coat  of  mine,  which 
you  so  despise." 
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"  Bah ! — my  wife  would  turn  her  back  on 
such  2^  freluqueV 

"  No  !  my  worthy  friend,  your  wife  would  be 
wise  enough  to  find  her  way  to  the  fripiers 
with  your  finery.  But  bid  her  have  a  care ;  she 
may  find  more  louis  d'ors  dancing  in  the  waist- 
coat-pocket than  you  are  aware  of.^** 

"  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  wounded  man, 
"  and  as  the  sleeve  of  mine  is  cloven  through 
so  that  it  would  take  Jeanneton  a  day  to  sew 
together  again,  I  will  consent  to  put  on  your 
aristocratic  trumpery.  But  be  pleased  to  re- 
member that  in  sticking  this  wheat-ear  into 
your  button,  you  undertake  active  service. 
There  is  work  yonder  on  hand  which  cannot 
be  done  with  one  eye  shut." 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it ! — but  you  are  per- 
haps come  from  TAbbaye  —  will  the  same 
badge  enable  me  to  join  the  patriots  at  La 
Force  ?"" 

"  Aha ! — you  too  would  have  a  blow  at  the 
Queen's  Sardinian  minion  ? — Be  satisfied  !  I 
belong  to  the  La  Force  company ;  where,  be- 
fore I  got  this  pestilent  cut  across  the  sinews,  I 
had  done  good  part  in  building  up  a  pile  of 
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bodies  as  high  as  my  head.     Jarni  ! — now  you 
look  like  a  man  !" 

"  And  will  act  like  one !"  cried  Camille, 
shuddering  beneath  the  odious  contamination  of 
the  jacket — clammy  with  the  blood  of  the  human 
tiger  before  him.  "  Quick  ! — the  watch-word — 
your  cutlass '''* 

"  The  word  of  the  night,  citoyen,  is  Brutus  ! 
but  I  made  no  bargain  for  my  arms.*" 

"  And  how,  think  you,  am  I  to  do  your  work 
without  your  tools  ?  But  I  do  not  mind  buy- 
ing the  right  of  ridding  the  citizens  of  a  gang 
of  savage  aristocrats ;  here  is  a  double  louis — 
now  give  me  your  weapon  !" 

"  Softly  '•"  said  the  ruffian  ;  but  CamiUe's 
patience  was  exhausted  by  the  disgusting  col- 
loquy he  had  been  forced  to  endure ;  and  throw- 
ing the  coin  on  the  pavement,  and  snatching  the 
cutlass  from  the  wretch  whom  he  knew  to  be 
too  much  weakened  for  resistance,  he  was  out 
of  sight  in  a  moment. 

The  hired  assassin,  staggered  by  the  shock, 
exclaimed  with  ferocious  imprecations  against 
his  violence  ;  then  throwing  his  new  vestments 
over  his  left  a.nm,  and  having  secured  the  louis 
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d'or,  he  bent  his  way  towards  a  neighbouring 
''  tapis  franc''' — the  cant  term  of  the  infamous 
resorts  of  the  ruffians  of  the  revolution. 

"  Est  y  drole  sti-la  /"  murmured  the  bleeding 
patriot.  '' Parhleu — 'tis  a  better  citizen  even 
than  myself;  for  /  was  to  have  earned  good 
wages  by  my  labour;  while  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, pays  six  times  the  market-price  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  doing  it. — 'Twas  a  good  cut- 
lass, though,  after  all ! — I  stole  it  the  day  of 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille;  and  since  then,  it 
has  seen  service.  But  its  day  is  over ; — I  war- 
rant me,  yonder  muscadin  will  flourish  it  like 
a  girl." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Une   action  execrable,   qui  n'a  jamais  eu,   et  qui  n'aura 
jamais,  s'il  plait  a  Dieu,  de  semblable. 

Peuefixe. 


On  returning  to  the  fatal  spot,  Valazy  fortu- 
nately encountered  one  of  those  itinerant  ven- 
ders of  Eau-de-vie,  who  might  always  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  revolutionary  mobs,  sup- 
plying the  rioters  with  draughts  of  unnatural 
excitement ;  and  having  fortified  his  nerves  to 
meet  the  spectacle  of  horror  he  was  pre- 
pared to  encounter,  and  the  still  more  painful 
repression  of  his  own  infructuous  emotions  of 
disgust,  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd 
towards  the  wickets  of  La  Force. 

The  ferocious  assemblage  of  spectators  readily 
gave   way  to   a  person  wearing  the  badge  as- 
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sumed  by  the  chartered  assassins  of  the  Jaco- 
bins ;  and  even  encouraged  him  in  his  passage, 
by  expressions  too  sanguinary  to  be  perpetuated 
in  these  pages, — too  terrible  to  have  been  heard 
unmoved.  From  their  outcries,  it  appeared 
that  the  favourite  anticipation  of  the  hour  was 
the  murder  of  the  lovely  Princesse  de  Lam- 
balle, — the  enmity  of  the  populace  towards 
whom  has  often  been  cited  in  proof  of  the 
venal  influence  exercised  by  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
her  bitterest  personal  enemy.  At  every  succes- 
sive opening  of  the  wicket,  an  inquiry  ran  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  whether  "  The  Sardinian"' 
had  yet  made  her  appearance ;  while  the  agents 
of  her  father-in-law,  the  Due  de  Penthievre, 
who  were  posted  in  the  crowd — and  alas !  with 
how  little  avail — in  the  hope  of  defending  her 
from  further  insult,  drew  gradually  closer  and 
closer  to  the  scene  of  bloodshed.  Immediately 
fronting  the  main  entrance  of  the  prison,  the 
crowd  was  kept  back  from  a  small  open  space, 
by  the  mercenaries  of  the  National  Guard 
of  St.  Antoine ;  among  whom  were  mingled 
ten  or  twelve  assassins,  wearing  dresses  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Valazy,    and  armed  with  axes, 

n5 
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hatchets,  sabres,  and  other  implements  of  de- 
struction,— the  mob  having  objected  to  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  as  interfering  too  noisily 
with  their  pastime.*  By  these  miscreants  the 
work  of  death  had  been  so  speedily  and  unspa- 
ringly accomplished,  that  already  a  horrible 
accusation  was  borne  against  their  labours,  by  a 
pile  of  bleeding  bodies  heaped  against  the  wall, 
and  scantily  covered  with  sacks ;  and  by  an  en- 
sanguined stream,  which  filled  the  ordinary 
channel  of  the  street. — And  such  was  the  scene 
— and  such  the  spot — where  Valazy,  with  dilated 
eyes  and  burning  brow,  stood  waiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  Euphroisine  ! — Involuntarily,  alas  ! 
his  thoughts  recurred  to  that  brilliant  theatre 
of  the  Trianon,  in  which  he  had  beheld  her  for 
the  first  time; — so  young,  so  innocent,— -so 
beautiful, — so  prosperous  ! — 

Again  the  wicket  was  unclosed ;  and  by  the 
light  of  the  lamps,  and  of  a  profusion  of 
torches  stuck  against  the  prison-wall,  emitting  at 
once  a  lurid  light,  and  volumes  of  pungent 
smoke  above  the  sea  of  ferocious  visages  filling 
the  area,  Camille  saw  the  Chevalier  de  Rhulieres, 

*  Weber.     This  occurred  at  Les  Carmes. 
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the  former  commandant  of  the  gend'armerie  of 
Paris,  whom  he  had  so  lately  beheld  engaged 
in  cheerful  sport  with  Reginald  de  Mirepoix, 
conducted  with  his  head  uncovered  and  his 
countenance  marked  by  an  expression  of  calm 
resignation,  between  two  men  attired  in  habits 
similar  to  his  own.  In  a  moment,  the  shouting 
populace  subsided  into  silence ! — Those  savage 
faces  were  characterized  by  a  simultaneous  stare 
of  curiosity  and  suspense,  while  they  awaited 
the  sentence  of  this  fresh  victim ;  and  Rhu- 
lieres,  prepared  for  the  worst,  yet  unconscious 
of  the  imminency  of  the  danger  impending  over 
him,  cast  one  comprehensive  glance  of  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  on  the  extraordinary  scene  he 
had  been  dragged  from  his  bed  to  witness. 

To  witness  ? — alas  !  his  doom  was  already 
sealed  ! — On  the  termination  of  the  insolent  in- 
terrogation to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  a 
species  of  burlesque  tribunal  held  in  the  court 
of  the  prison,  he  had  heard  by  way  of  sentence, 
the  words  "  a  L'Abbaye  /"  pronounced  by  his 
self-elected  judges  ;  and  believing  himself  con- 
demned to  be  transported  only  to  another  and 
probably  more  gloomy  dungeon,  he  submitted 
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without  reluctance  to  the  silent  guidance  of  the 
soldiers  who  presented  themselves  to  guard  his 
person  through  the  wicket  of  La  Force. 

And   now,  amid   the   unnatural   stillness   of 
that   midnight  multitude,   he  heard  the  same 
words  repeated  ! — "  A  UAhhaye  /"  cried  one  of 
his  conductors,  in  a  hoarse  voice ;  which  pene- 
trated to  the  remotest  straggler  of  the  crowd,  and 
was  followed  by  an  universal  yell  of  applause, 
appearing  to  shake  the  very  walls  of  La  Force. 
— But    Rhulieres    heard    it    not ! — The   inhu- 
manity of  his  fellow-citizens  added  no  anguish  to 
the  present  hour ;  nor  was  the  last  feeling  of  his 
heart  a  throb  of  indignation  against  the    de- 
basement of  the  human  species.     His   unsus- 
pecting ignorance  of  the  destiny  prepared  for 
him  fortunately  prevented  his  offering  the  least 
resistance ; — he  fell  stunned  by  the  first  blow 
of  the  assassins ; — and  the   stroke  of  the  axe 
which  separated  his  head  from  his  body  was 
only  a  further  insult  offered    to    his  senseless 
remains  ! — 

Camille,  breathless  with  consternation,  was 
still  so  hampered  in  the  throng  of  the  exhila- 
rated  populace,   that  he   did  not  appear  with- 
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held  by  his  own  reluctance  from  participating 
in  the  murderous  task ;  but  when  a  second 
helpless  victim  was  introduced  through  the  fatal 
wicket, — an  aged  priest,  like  Rhulieres  marked 
by  the  condemnatory  announcement, — and  he 
still  with  suspended  breath  and  hands  and  teeth 
clenched  with  the  intensity  of  his  repressed  emo- 
tions stood  aloof  from  the  scene  of  action, — 
he  was  contemptuously  upbraided  by  the  spec- 
tators around  him. 

"  Art  thou  asleep,  sluggard  ?"  cried  one  of 
the  worthy  emulators  of  Theroigne  de  Meri- 
court,  posted  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
populace,  whose  vociferation  had  long  obtained 
it  the  name  of  the  "  huaille  de  Paris  ;"' — "  art 
thou  asleep,  that  thou  bearest  no  hand  in  the 
labours  of  thy  companions  ?" 

Fortunately  for  Valazy,  the  rage  agitating 
his  soul  from  the  spectacle  of  murderous  in- 
justice he  had  that  moment  witnessed,  rose  to 
his  lips ;  imparting  to  his  reply  a  tone  of  savage 
moroseness  such  as  well  became  his  assumed 
character. 

"  Be    silent,    wretched   woman !"    said    he. 
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"  nor  presume  to  judge  the  actions  of  the 
patriots.  Dost  thou  not  perceive  that  I  am 
wounded,  and  for  the  present  disabled  from 
my  duty  ?" — And  the  mob  to  whom  he  ex- 
hibited his  sleeve  rent  asunder  and  stained 
with  blood,  expressed  a  ready  sympathy  in  his 
mischance. 

"  This  is  the  second  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
who  has  suffered  a  serious  injury  in  the  exter- 
mination of  these  reptiles,"  cried  one  of  the 
forts  de  la  Halle,  or  market  porters,  who  had 
come  forward  to  volunteer  his  services.  "  Be- 
noit  Hardouin,  who  quitted  us  just  now,  had 
his  right  arm  cloven  to  the  bone ;  and  here  is 
another  citizen  wounded  by  the  resistance  of 
the  aristocrats.  Take  my  advice,  friend  ! — 
be  off  to  the  pharmacien's  at  the  sign  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  in  the  Rue  St.  An- 
toine;  and  get  thy  cut  salved,  or  the  smart 
will  spoil  thy  work  to-morrow.  They  say 
there  are  prisoners  here  in  La  Force,  enough 
to  keep  us  on  the  alert  these  three  days  to 
come.""* 

"  I  thank  thee,  Citoyen  !"  growled  Camille 
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to  his  friendly  counsellor  ;  "  but  the  spectacle 
before  me  will  work  my  best  cure." 

"  He  says  right !"  cried  several  of  the 
huaille,  "  has  not  Robespierre  often  told  us 
at  the  Cordeliers,  that  the  sacrifice  of  an  aristo- 
crat is  more  refreshing  to  a  good  patriot  than 
food  or  repose  F" 

Fortunately  for  the  maintenance  of  Ca- 
mille's  presence  of  mind  in  the  cruel  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  the  two  next  prisoners 
emitted  from  the  wicket  received  the  absolving 
sentence  of  "  To  Coblentz !"  and  while  an 
universal  growl  marked  the  disappointment  of 
the  crowd,  the  rescued  victims  were  severally 
conducted  by  their  guards  through  the  armed  file 
extending  through  the  Cul  de  Sac,  towards  the 
Depot  des  Innocens.  Valazy  profited  by  the  in- 
terval, to  inquire  of  the  spectators  with  whom  he 
kept  up  the  grumbling  lamentations  of  a  wound- 
ed man,  whether  many  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
Filles  St.  Thomas  had  been  already  executed. 

*'  But  one,  that  I  have  seen !"  said  the  mar- 
ket porter. 

"  A  veteran  or  a  stripling  ?" 
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"  Thou  hast  only  to  step  forward  among 
thy  comrades,  and  fling  off  the  sack,  to  satisf}? 
thy  curiosity.  Nay !  methinks  by  the  torch- 
light I  can  distinguish  the  fellow's  head — look 
— ^next  to  the  long  auburn  tresses/' 

But  Valazy  could  not  trust  himself  to  look  ! 
he  felt  that  the  total  extinction  of  his  hopes  of 
saving  the  unfortunate  Euphroisine,  would  be 
too  much  for  endurance ; — and  resolved  to  wait 
patiently  the  event. 

PatieJitly ! — to  witness  patiently  the  immo- 
lation of  shrieking  women,  —  of  Christian 
priests, — of  aged  men, — guiltless  of  all  crime, 
save  that  of  nobility  of  birth,  or  nobleness  of 
fidelity  towards  the  cause  of  their  hereditary 
sovereign. — Patiently  ! — Alas  !  his  very  reason 
appeared  impaired  by  the  excesses  he  was  com- 
pelled to  witness; — his  eyes  rolled  wildly  in 
their  sockets— his  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth  when  he  attempted  to  join  in  the 
ferocious  clamour  of  the  shouting  multitude — 
and  his  compressed  lips  were  parched  as  by 
a  burning  fever. 

"I   cannot  longer  endure    this  agony!''  he 
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exclaimed,  panting  for  breath.  "  Let  me  die  ! 
— let  me  die  !  and  close  my  eyes  on  this  scene 
of  horror  and  iniquity  !*" 

"  Nay,"  cried  his  companions,  misinterpreting 
the  motive  of  his  ejaculation  ;  "  why  not  suffer 
the  wound  to  be  properly  dressed  at  once  ? — 
and  though  in  truth  these  vile  aristocrats  are 
a  disgusting  spectacle,  dost  thou  not  see  that 
every  half  hour  delivers  us  from  half-a-dozen  of 
the  gang  ? — But  hush  !  the  wicket  opens-^a 
woman,  too  ! — a  woman  who  might  be  young 
and  pretty,  were  she  not  as  worn  and  thin  as 
one  of  the  hatchets  yonder." 

"  How  deadly  white  are  her  face  and  arms ! 
— the  terrors  of  conscience  !" 

"  That  sackcloth  garment  supplied  by  the 
prison  to  its  pauper-inmates,  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, I  suspect,  from  the  robe  in  which  the 
Sardinian  princess  will  make  her  appearance. — 
Aha  !  our  wounded  friend  pushes  forward  now, 
— he  wishes  to  have  a  touch  at  this  lamb  of  the 
fold." 

"  Hush  !  the  sentence  !"  cried  several  of  the 
mob,  who  were  somewhat  interested  by  the 
youthful  and  humiliated  air  of  a  girl  unrecog- 
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nized  by  any  among  them  as  belonging  to  the 
obnoxious  aristocracy — Even  the  soldiers  seem- 
ed to  pause  before  they  pronounced  the  fiat  of 
destiny  on  their  pale  and  shrinking  victim. — 
A  dead  silence  again  prevailed. 

"  A  VAhhaye  /"  roared  out  the  elder  of  the 
two  guards. 

"  A  VAhhaye  r  re-echoed  the  crowd ;  and 
already  the  executioners  approached  with  their 
uplifted  weapons,  —  from  which  Euphroisine 
Delplanque  recoiled  not,  nor  uttered  the  faintest 
cry  of  alarm — Her  soul  was  concentrated  in 
prayer  ! 

"  No,  do  not  strike  !"  cried  one  of  the  assas- 
sins, interposing  a  bleeding  arm  between  them 
and  their  victim.  "  You  owe  me  some  recom- 
pense for  this  accursed  gash ; — give  me  the 
woman  for  my  prize."" 

"  No,  no,  strike ! — rid  me  of  my  miserable 
existence  !''  cried  Euphroisine,  roused  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  proceedings,  and  sinking 
upon  her  knees. 

"  Nay,  girl,  thou  wert  but  too  well  off  to 
save  thy  life  by  becoming  mate  to  a  good  pa- 
triot !"   exclaimed   the   old   soldier,   to   whose 
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knees  she  was  clinging.  "  Up,  and  thank  him 
for  his  mercy." 

"Let  me  die! — let  me  die!"  shrieked  the 
agonized  prisoner.  "  Give  me  not  into  the 
hands  of  this  wretch.  Man!"  she  persisted, 
folding  her  arms  round  her  executioner,  "  you 
are  old— your  hairs  are  grey  i — I  have  an  aged 
and  grey-headed  father — for  his  sake — for  the 
sake  of  his  sorrow — kill  me  at  once  rather "" 

"  No  more  of  this  raving !"  cried  another  of 
the  miscreants ;  "  let  her  die  at  once, — it  is  her 
sentence.  Let  her  join  the  goodly  company  in 
yonder  heap,"  and  he  swung  round  his  axe  to 
insure  a  steadier  aim,  but  was  again  interrupted 
by  his  comrade. 

"  Friends !"  cried  Camille,  turning  to  the 
mob,  "it  is  for  you  to  decide.  My  wounds 
should  purchase,  methinks,  the  goodwill  of  my 
fellow  patriots ; — do  you  adjudge  me  this  whim- 
pering fool  to  be  my  house-drudge  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sans  phrase  P''  cried  the  foremost 
of  the  populace.  "  She  seems  to  hate  thee 
worse  than  the  axe ; — and  so  take  her,  and  break 
her  stubborn  neck  in  thine  own  way." 

Euphroisine    had    fallen  insensible    on  the 
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ground  at  this  horrible  sentence ;  but  Camille, 
recovering  all  his  strength  in  such  a  crisis, 
snatched  her  from  the  earth  ;  and  flinging  her 
across  his  shoulder,  forced  his  way  through  the 
mob — who  greeted  him  with  acclamations  and 
shouts  of  laughter  for  what  they  conceived  to 
be  a  project  of  further  evil.  Bewildered, — op- 
pressed,— but  with  the  vague  consciousness  of 
triumph  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  he  stag- 
gered through  several  adjacent  streets — still 
fancying  that  the  avengers  of  blood  were  be- 
hind him — that  the  assassins  of  La  Force  would 
overtake  him,  and  wrest  his  unhappy  victim 
from  his  arms : — and  with  increased  eagerness 
pressed  onwards  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  echoing  shouts  of  the  fatal  huaille. 

Remembering  the  obscure  passage  he  had  tra- 
versed early  in  the  evening,  Camille  now  bent 
his  course  thither  in  hopes  of  finding  it  deserted, 
and  obtaining  a  moment'^s  pause  for  considera- 
tion. But  he  beheld  it  crowded  with  persons  ga- 
thered together  in  terrified  inquiry  touching  the 
progress  of  events  at  La  Force ;  among  whom 
his  wild  and  distracted  appearance,  and  the 
figure  he  held  in  his  arms,  with  her  long  black 
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tresses  entangled  round  her,  excited  observation 
and  suspicion. 

He  would  have  given  worlds  to  shelter   and 
succour  the  unfortunate  being  he  had  rescued 
from    a   cruel  death ;    but    every    house    was 
closed  for  the  night  which  might  have  opened 
to  receive  two  persons  of  an  appearance  so  sus- 
picious ; — nor  did  he  dare  encounter  the  scrutiny 
of  any  frequented  part  of  the  city.     At  length 
his  exertions  enabled  him  to  reach  a  stand  of 
fiacres;    and  in  a  few  minutes  he  found  him- 
self jolting  towards  his   own  home,  with  Eu- 
phroisine  still  lying  senseless  upon  his  shoulder. 
Yet  welcome  as  was  even  that  anxious  interval 
of  danger,  Camille  did  not  consider  it  prudent 
to  afford  the  driver  a  clue  to  his  identity ;   but 
desiring  to  be  conveyed  towards  the  Feuillans, 
he  dismissed  the  coach  as  if  from  motives  of 
economy,  and  dragged  on  beneath  his  burden ; 
which  was  judged  by  the  few  passengers  astir 
at  that  hour  of  the  night,  to  be  the  body  of 
some  murdered  prisoner. 

In  this  distressing  condition,    they   reached 
the  court-yard  of  his  hotel ;  and  ascending  the 
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staircase  with  difficulty,  he  attempted,  without 
rousing  his  servant,  to  open  the  door  with  a 
passe  par  tout ; — but,  alas  !  it  was  carefully 
barred  from  within ! 

Camille  now  rang  a  furious  peal ;  cursing  the 
zealous  precaution  of  his  domestics,  which  thus 
served  to  prolong  his  annoyance ;  when  after  a 
delay  of  some  minutes,  having  renewed  his 
summons,  the  door  was  cautiously  opened,  and 
as  instantly  closed  against  his  entrance.  Toinon 
Marmin,  who  on  Valazy's  return  to  Paris  the 
preceding  year,  had  insisted  on  following  him 
from  Boisgelin,  and  leaving  Fanchon  and  his 
loving  mother  in  order  to  become  valet  de  pied, 
or  de  chambre,  or  d'ecurie,  or,  in  short,  de  any 
thing  he  pleased,  to  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  hav- 
ing learned  in  the  course  of  the  morning  the  dis- 
astrous intelligence  of  the  success  of  the  Prus- 
sians in  his  native  province,  and  being  in  hourly 
expectation  of  their  descent  upon  the  capital,  an 
apprehension  aggravated  by  the  alarming  ab- 
sence of  his  master,  could  by  no  means  make 
up  his  mind  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  into 
the  house,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  a  wounded 
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ruffian  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  bearing 
the  dead  body  of  a  murdered  woman. 

*'  Fool  !  do  you  not  recognize  me  ?''  cried 
Camille,  having  summoned  him  a  second  time 
to  the  door 

"  Hoiiai ! — or  a  pro  nobis — sanctissime  Tri- 
nitas ! — 07'a  pro  nobis — beatissime  Maria  ! — 
Monsir  Bauveau  ! — Madame  Bauveau  ! — Here 
is  a  thief  of  a  patriot  with  my  master's  voice, 
claiming  admittance  during  his  absence.  Je- 
sus  7iof  sauveur !  It  is  certainly  his  spec- 
tre  " 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  ejaculated  Valazy,  when 
his  homme  de  confiance^  roused  from  his  sleep 
by  Toinon's  vociferations,  at  length  made  his 
appearance,  and  recognizing  his  master,  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber.  "  Thank 
Heaven  !  you  are  come,  my  good  good  Bauveau. 
Be  careful  to  close  the  apartment — to  bar  the 
outer  door  as  vigilantly  as  before ! — Ask  me 
no  questions — but  summon  your  wife ;  let  a  fire 
be  kindled '' 

"  Sacrist ie  !  And  it  is  the  master,  after  all," 
cried  Toinon ;  "  the  master  a^guisarding  as  if 
Shrove  Tuesday  were  here,  and  Lent  at  hand  ! 
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Ah  I  mille  tonnerresl  he  is  wounded — Mon- 
sieur Camille  is  wounded ;  and  my  poor  mo- 
ther so  far  off — and  not  a  drop  of  her  vulnerary 
to  be  found  nearer  than  Boisgelin. — And  he  to 
have  supported  the  dead  body  of  that  miserable 
woman  upon  his  wounded  arm  !" 

"  AVill  you  cease  your  abominable  clamour  !" 
cried  Bauveau,  assisting  Camille  to  deposit  his 
burthen  on  a  sofa.  "  Bring  faggots, — lights, 
— fresh  water; — bid  my  wife  hasten  hither! 
Bid '' 

Fortunately  for  Mademoiselle  Delplanque 
her  tending  and  recovery  depended  not  on 
the  aid  of  either  Valazy,  his  valet,  or  hh  frot- 
teiir  ;  for  like  most  of  their  sex  when  summoned 
to  action  by  any  critical  embarrassment,  their 
presence  of  mind  was  wholly  lost.  But  Ma- 
dame Bauveau,  the  respectable  housekeeper  of 
Camille,  having  made  her  appearance,  and  satis- 
fied herself  that  the  murdered  woman  who  had 
been  announced  to  her  in  the  incoherent  phrase 
of  Antoine  Marmin  was  no  other  than  an  un- 
fortunate young  lady  rescued  from  the  prison 
of  La  Force,  exerted  herself  with  becoming 
adroitness.     A  warm  and  comfortable  chamber 
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was  instantly  prepared ;  and  when  Euphroisine 
partially  recovered  her  senses,  she  found  herself 
lying  on  a  strange  bed  within  a  strange  apart- 
ment, attended  by  the  motherly  middle-aged 
woman,  by  whose  cares  she  had  been  restored 
to  consciousness. 

"  Take  me  from  this  terrible  place  !"  was 
her  first  half-delirious  exclamation.  "  Save  me 
from  the  arms  of  that  miscreant — and  let  me 
die  at  once.  Ha  ! — where  am  I — this  house, — 
this  tranquil  spot, — a  woman  too — Where  are 
my   horrible  jailers — where  my  judges — where 

the  executioner — the  fierce  multitude — the 

tell  me, — tell  me,  —  where  am  I — and  who 
brought  me  hither  ?'''* 

"  Monsieur  Valazy, — Monsieur  le  Capitaine, 
my  good  master,  brought  you  hither,  my  dear 
young  lady  !"  whispered  Madame  Bauveau, 
with  soothing  compassion. 

**  Ha  !  Camille  !"  again  cried  Euphroisine, 
attempting  to  raise  herself  from  her  couch. 

"  The  same.  Mademoiselle; — be  pacified — 
you  have  nothing  further  to  fear.  Monsieur 
Valazy  has  rescued  you  at  the  peril  o^  his 
life." 

VOL.    II.  O 
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Euphroisine,  now  completely  soothed  and 
relieved  from  all  her  conflicting  terrors,  threw 
herself  back  upon  the  pillow,  and  burst  into 
an  agony  of  tears  ! — They  were  the  first  she 
had  shed  since  the  commencement  of  her  ago- 
nizing trial ;  for  at  the  approach  of  death, 
— at  the  approach  of  shame, — her  burning  eye- 
balls were  sealed  against  the  inv9luntary  relief 
of  weeping ;  and  it  was  only  the  powerful  touch 
of  gratitude — gratitude  to  Heaven,  and  to  Va- 
lazy,  its  earthly  agent, —  which  caused  those 
fountains  of  consolation  to  flow  anew. 

"  Madame  Bauveau  !''  cried  Marmin  at  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  "  for  the  love  of  pity  tell 
me — how  is  the  murdered  lady  ? — My  poor  mas- 
ter is  bleeding  to  death  yonder  in  his  chamber ; 
and  Monsir  Bauveau  closes  the  door  against 
me,  and  will  not  let  me  so  much  as  tender  my 
assistance.  Now  although  I  have  not  a  drop  of 
the  elixir  vulneraire  in  my  possession,  yet 
surely  as  I  waited  upon  the  Captain  in  his 
sickness  at  Boisgelin,  I  must  know  something 
how  to  manage  him ;  and  as  to  this  unfortunate 
lady  which  he  has  brought  us  in  from  the 
street "" 
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"  Go,  Toinon  !  my  good  fellow  —  go  !  and 
let  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  know  that  the 
young  lady  already  revives ; — that  he  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  on  her  account." 

"  But  I  tell  you  he  is  wounded  himself ;  and 
Monsir  Bauveau  will  not  send  me  to  fetch  as- 
sistance— ah !  here  they  come ! — sacristie ! — he 
looks  once  more  like  a  man  and  a  soldier  in  his 
own  garments  ! — They  are  bringing  you  wine, 
Madame  Bauveau  ; — wine  for  your  murdered 
lady.  Alas !  Monsir  le  Capitaine — why  did 
you  terrify  us  by  staying  out  this  horrible 
night ; — fighting  with  the  Prussians  in  the  rags 
of  a  sans  culotte,  and  then  bringing  us  home  a 
dead  woman  by  way  of  booty  ? — I  told  that 
good  Monsir  Laporte,  who  has  been  here  in- 
quiring for  you  so  many  times  to  day,  that  you 
never  kept  such  hours  at  Boisgelin ;  and  that  I 
was  sure  no  good  would  come  of  your  pro- 
ceedings." 

"  Laporte  ? — has  Laporte  been  hither  to  seek 
me  this  evening  ? — Did  you  see  him,  Bauveau, 
and  did  he  leave  no  message  ?" 

"  He  left  you   a  letter.   Sir,   which  he   said 

o  2 
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must  be  instantly  delivered  as  of  the  greatest 
importance."''* 

"  Give  it  me  then — why  have  you  trifled 
away  the  last  hour." 

"  You  will  And  it,"  interrupted  the  officious 
frotteur,  "  carefully  placed  under  the  desk  on 
the  bureau  in  your  cabinet  de  toilette,  I  put 
it  out  of  the  way  for  greater  safety.  News, 
Monsieur  le  Capitaine— very  sad  news  from 
Florincthun  !''"' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

She's  up  and  gone — mj  graceless  girl — 

And  left  my  failing  years  ! 
My  blood  before  was  thin  and  cold," 

But  now,  'tis  turned  to  tears. 
My  shadow  falls  upon  the  grave. 

So  near  the  brink  I  stand  : 

She  might  have  stayed  a  little  yet 

And  led  me  by  the  hand. 

Hood. 

Meanwhile  the  harvests  of  Manoir  had  ripen- 
ed beneath  the  summer  sunshine,  and  been  reap- 
ed and  garnered  under  the  glowing  brightness  of 
the  early  autumn,  as  regularly  and  providently 
as  though  no  excitement  of  patriotic  rage  dis- 
tracted the  social  spirit  of  the  capital;  and 
as  though  the  sovereigns  of  France  still  dispens- 
ed their  flattering  smiles  of  luxurious  egotism 
from  the  throne  of  Versailles.  In  the  tranquil 
valley  of  the  Lianne,  little  indeed  was  heard  of 
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the  revolutionary  excesses  of  Paris  ;  and  saving 
that  a  tri-coloured  pennant  waved  from  the 
attic  story  of  the  Mairie  of  Samer  on  state 
occasions,  instead  of  the  milk-white  streamer 
which  had  floated  there  from  century  to  cen- 
tury on  the  Fete  St.  Louis  and  other  high 
solemnities  of  the  ancien  regime^  and  that  the 
National  Guard  had  been  organized  at  Boulogne, 
Desvres,  Samer,  and  St.  Pol,  the  triumph  of 
La  Nation  over  the  wreck  of  royalty  was  but 
slightly  perceptible  on  the  coast  of  Picardy,  or 
in  the  states  of  Artois. 

Satisfied  by  the  affectionate  letters  she  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time  from  her  dear  Ca- 
mille,  which  although  inexplicit  on  politi- 
cal topics,  contained  all  the  intelligence  she 
wished  to  acquire  in  a  general  statement  of  the 
well-being  of  Madame  de  St.  Florentin,  and  of 
his  own  health  and  prosperity — that  her  dear 
Emiline,  in  devoting  her  whole  attention  to  the 
care  of  her  aged  father,  the  Due  de  Navelles, 
was  prevented  from  returning  to  her  own  deso- 
late hotel,  and  incurring  the  animosity  of  the 
democratic  populace, — Madame  Valazy  no  longer 
lamented    the    circumstances    which    had    for- 
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bidden    the    little   party    to    take    refuge    at 
Manoir. 

"  When  Monsieur  le  Due  is  no  more,"  said 
she,  as  she  traversed  the  trimly  alleys  of  her 
garden,  or  made  her  daily  round  through  the 
tufted  pastures  of  the  water-meadows,  "  then 
perhaps  the  Marchioness  will  deign  to   bring 
her  sweet  children  and  pass  a  summer  at  Manoir. 
The  sea-breezes  will  animate  their  little  frames, 
and    even    Madame    will    derive    benefit    by 
losino^  sio^ht  for  a  time  of  the  sad  scene  of  all 
her   misfortunes.     I    shall   labour   with    such 
affection  to  insure  her  comfort,  and  my  son  will 
strive  so  vigilantly,  that  she  should  miss  none 
of   her   accustomed    luxuries  ! — Nor   will   she 
lack  companions   to  beguile   her  leisure  ;    for 
there    are    the    Senechal    de  Campaigno,    my 
neighbour    yonder    at    Hesdin   TAbbe  ; — and 
there  is  the  noble  family  of  Rosamel ; — ay  !  and 
even  the  St.  Aldegondes  so  far  as  Colamberg, 
who  will  hasten  to  offer  their  homage  to  one 
who  has  the  best  blood  of  France  warm  in  her 
veins; — so  that  my  poor  dear  lady  will  have 
no  reason  to    lament   Navelles — no   motive   to 
sigh  for  Florincthun.*" 
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With  these  sanguine  expectations  to  cheer 
her  through  the  spring  and  summer,  Madelon 
suffered  the  roses  to  bud,  blow,  and  fade  away, 
without  repining.  In  embelHshing  her  homely 
but  cheerful  retreat,  she  felt  that  she  was 
labouring  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  toils 
eventually  rewarded  by  the  approval  and  en- 
joyment of  her  foster-daughter;  and  she  v/as 
even  at  the  trouble  of  planting  a  little  flower- 
garden  at  Manoir  for  the  future  recreation  of 
little  Emiline  and  Aglae  de  St.  Florentin,  which 
formed  an  exact  fac-simile  of  that  devoted  to 
the  amusement  of  her  own  little  Emiline  de 
Navelles,  in  the  stately  gardens  in  Lorrain, 
some  twenty  years  before.  She  heard,  indeed, 
from  the  abhorrent  lamentations  of  the  Cure 
Blaisel,  when  he  occasionally  took  his  cup  of 
cafe  noir  and  petit  verre  at  Manoir,  on  his 
way  to  visit  some  sick  parishioner  in  the  com- 
mune of  Isques,  that  the  King  and  Queen  had 
been  driven  from  their  royal  palace  and  plunged 
into  a  prison  of  common  malefactors ;  but  she 
fancied  that  all  these  public  calamities  were  of 
a  very  transitory  nature ; — that  the  Allies  and 
the  army  of  Conde  would  appear,  like  the  good 
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genii  at  the  termination  of  some  spectacle- 
f eerie ;  and  so  long  as  Camille  was  safe  as 
an  official  functionary  of  the  provisional  go- 
vernment, and  her  noble  patrons  through 
their  seclusion  at  Florincthun,  she  was  con- 
tent to  devote  her  cares  to  her  granary,  her 
fleeces,  and  the  domestic  distillation  which  was 
to  supply  Cure  BlaisePs  pe^i^  verre  with  cassis 
for  the  ensuing  year,  without  troubling  her- 
self concerning  newspaper  announcements,  or 
political  predictions. 

One  day,  as  she  was  superintending  the 
autumnal  knotting  of  the  roots  of  thrift  along 
the  raised  terrace  of  the  little  garden  projected 
for  "  ces  cheres  petites  marmottes^''  Madame 
Valazy  perceived  along  the  vista  of  the  avenue 
the  approach  of  a  mysterious  vehicle,  which 
was  neither  the  covered  cart  of  the  miller  of 
Isques, — nor  of  the  coquetier  supplying  himself 
at  the  adjoining  farm  with  eggs  for  the  English 
speculators  of  the  Calais  market, — the  demie- 
fortune  of  old  Madame  Duhamel  of  Quehen, 
nor  the  caUche  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Fonts  et  Chaussees  from  Condette, — who,  on 
the  national  decree  for  the  suppression  of  armo- 

o  5 
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rial  bearings,  is  said  to  have  caused  the  in- 
terposition of  a  mysterious  cloud  on  his  car- 
riage, as  if  in  concealment  of  a  distinction 
such  as  had  never  existed  on  its  pannels  ! 
At  length  she  perceived  that  a  cabriolet-de- 
poste  was  standing  at  her  door  ;  and  hurrying, 
"  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  towards  the 
entrance,  beheld  a  personage,  who  was  an- 
nounced by  Tonton  as  a  '^ gros  Moussieu  tout 
biau, — tout  dentil,''''  approaching  with  hasty 
strides  along  her  garden -terrace  ; — a  three- 
cornered  hat  flourished  in  his  hand,  and  an 
enamel  watch-chain,  three-quarters  of  a  yard 
in  length,  dangling  from  his  waistcoat. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  my  excellent 
friend,  Madame  Valazy,''  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  peevish  tone  and  air,  which  accord- 
ed ill  with  the  courtly  politeness  of  his  diction. 

Madelon's  sunshiny  smile  of  hospitality  was 
quite  ready  for  any  stranger  within  her  gates ; 
but  she  detected  no  traces  in  the  poor  old, 
wasted,  dwindled  man  before  her,  (whose 
doublet — albeit  of  the  choicest  velours  epingle, 
was  a  world  too  wide  for  his  shrunken  person,) 
— of  the  pompous,  rotund,  and  superannuated 
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mercer  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  who  had  so 
tormented  her  with  his  officious  civilities 
during  the  illness  of  her  son  some  four  years 
before ;  and  who,  at  that  period,  was  as  pro- 
foundly penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  in- 
nate dignity,  as  the  Delhai  Lama,  or  the  head 
of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

"  Your  humble  servant.  Sir  !"  she  rejoined, 
with  a  respectful  obeisance,  nothing  doubting 
that  her  visitor  was  one  of  '"'  ces  nobles'^  from 
the  populous  valley  of  Samer;  intent  on  the 
purchase  of  a  few  of  her  merinos,  or  on  a 
neighbourly  appeal  to  her  generosity  touching 
the  far-famed  breed  of  bantams.  ''  You  will 
do  me  the  favour  of  walking  into  the  house  .'^'" 
And  having  preceded  him  into  her  salon,  and 
stationed  him  in  the  hergere  de  ceremonie 
covered  with  Utrecht  velvet,  in  which  even 
the  Cure  Blaisel  was  never  permitted  to  refresh 
his  dislocated  bones  after  a  long  pilgrimage 
on  the  old  black  pony,  she  waited  patiently 
for  an  opening  of  the  negociation. 

But  the  ex-mercier, — who,  in  spite  of  all  his 
recent  afflictions,  had  still  the  great  soul  of  a 
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plenipotentiary  extraordinary  swelling  in  his 
bosom, — took  a  voluminous  foulard  from  his 
pocket,  on  which  he  proceeded  to  sprinkle 
drops  of  Hungary  water  from  a  small  Jlacon, 
—and  deliberately  refreshed  his  face  and  fore- 
head, while  he  cast  upon  every  successive  ob- 
ject in  the  room  an  irritated  glance  of  surprise 
and  contempt; — muttering  something  beneath 
his  handkerchief  of  "  luxe  de  roturier,''^  which 
caused  Madame  Valazy's  cheeks  to  tingle  with 
indignation. 

"  It  must  be  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  St.  Alde- 
gonde  himself !"  thought  Madelon.  "  And  yet 
the  noble  owner  of  the  Chateau  de  Colamberg 
has  too  much  gentleness  of  breeding  to  come 
here  and  affront  me  in  my  own  dwelling,  where 
I  cannot  so  much  as  give  him  a  woman's  word 
of  reproof  in  return.  I  wish  the  pompous  old 
Don  would  explain  himself;  for  I  do  not  like 
to  feel  that  such  a  person  has  the  power  of  plac- 
ing a  padlock  on  my  lips.  Dame  !  have  I  not 
been  addressed  at  Navelles,  by  Monseigneur 
the  late  Dauphin — ^by  the  illustrious  Prince  de 
Conti— by— You  have  had  a  likely  morning,  Sir, 
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for  your  drive" — suddenly  exclaimed  Madelon, 
gathering  courage  from  this  mental  recapitu- 
lation. 

"  Without  interrupting  you,  Madam,*"  (as  a 
Frenchman  generally  prefaces  any  speech  which 
offers  a  most  determined  interruption) — "  may  I 
venture  to  ask  when  you  last  heard  from  your 
son?" 

"  My  son  !""  reiterated  Madame  Valazy,  now 
adding  consternation  to  her  embarrassment;  and 
fearing  by  her  reply  to  implicate  her  Camille  in 
some  mysterious  mischief.  "  I  am  no  great 
pen-woman,  Sir,  and  my  son  has  too  many 
avocations  to  allow  him  much  leisure  for  writ- 
ing. 

"  Madame  Valazy  !"  cried  the  stranger,  with 
a  considerable  extension  of  the  lungs,  and  disen- 
tangling his  right  hand  from  the  foulard  in 
order  to  enforce  his  indignation  by  an  empha- 
tic thump  upon  the  arm  of  the  hergere  ;  "  this 
subterfuge  will  not  serve  ; — this  evasion  will  not 
satisfy  the  vengeance  of  an  outraged  parent. — I 
accuse  your  son.  Madam,  as  the  base  betrayer  of 
my  daughter." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Sir !"   cried  the 
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bewildered  Madelon,  recurring  in  her  mind  to 
all  she  had  heard  in  the  country  of  the  beauty 
and  distinctions  of  the  young  Countesses  at 
Colamberg. 

"  And  yet  I  speak  plain  !"  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  with  increasing  warmth.  "  I  tell  you, 
Madelon  Valazy,  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  se- 
ductions of  your  detested  son,  for  my  unhappy 
Euphroisine''s  departure  from  the  path  of  duty."*' 

"  Euphroisine ! — Hi — eugh  !'' — cried  Madame 
Valazy,  rising  from  her  chair  with  a  welcome 
sensation  of  relief,  both  moral  and  physical. 
"  Have  I,  then,  after  all,  the  satisfaction  of  ad- 
dressing Monsieur  Delplanque,  the  silk-mercer 
of  Madame  la  Marquise  de  St.  Florentin .?" 

"  Delplanque — ex-mercier  de  la  Majeste,  et 
de  la  cour  de  France  !"" — emended  the  old  man 
with  a  profound  bow;  not,  indeed,  addressed 
to  his  auditress,  the  commere  Valazy — but  to 
the  august  designations  passing  through  his 
lips. 

"  So  altered — so  sadly  altered — Dame  1  who 
could  have  recognized  him  ! "  she  exclaimed  ; 
involuntarily  perusing  the  wasted  lineaments  of 
the  poor  old  man. 
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^'Altered I — you  may  say  so,  Madam!"  he 
replied,  with  a  total  change  of  manner  ;  for  even 
the  inflated  vanity  of  Delplanc[ue''s  nature  sub- 
sided at  any  allusion  to  his  paternal  grievances. 
"  And  wherefore  am  I  altered — how  have  I 
been  bowed  down  to  the  dust  ?" 

''  You  have  received  tidings,  I  trust,  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Euphroisine,    since    her  imprudent 

flight  r 

"  Imprudent !"  repeated  the  angry  old  man ; 
"  is  that  the  word  to  qualify  an  act  of  cruelty 
which  has  dishonoured  the  grey  hairs  of  her 
aged  father  in  the  sight  of  all  his  fellow  towns- 
men ; — and  left  his  infirm  years  to  the  mercy 
of  aliens  and  strangers  ?  Imprudent  —  que 
diahleC 

"  The  excellent  and  amiable  qualities  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Euphroisine,  forbid  me  to  use  a 
harsher  term  !"  cried  Madelon,  feelingly. 

"  Excellent !  yes,  she  was  indeed  excellent '.'" 
ejaculated  Delplanque,  forgetting  his  foulard, 
his  anger,  and  his  dignity ;  and  clasping  his 
hands  together  in  utter  anguish.  "  Oh  !  Ma- 
dame Valazy — great  and  mysterious  is  the  ten- 
derness of  a  father — since   in  spite  of  all  my 
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child's  misdoings,  my  heart  yearns  at  the  very 
mention  of  her  name — and  melts  with  forgive- 
ness at  the  sound  of  her  praise.  So  promising 
a  creature — so  sweet  a  child  !  The  Queen  her- 
self, attracted  by  her  grace  and  loveliness, 
would  willingly  have  adopted  ray  little  Eu- 
phroisine,  but  that  her  poor  mother  would  not 
hear  of  parting  with  her.  And  she  was  right ; 
for  how  would  it  have  ended  ? — Where  are  Mes- 
dames  Thibaut  and  Campan — her  protectresses  of 
old  ? — Where  are  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Lam- 
balle,  the  surintendante  —  where  Madame  de 
Tourzel  ? — Where  are  they,  for  the  recompense 
of  all  their  services,  and  all  their  loyalty  ? — But 
why  do  I  speak  of  their  misfortunes — of  their 
degradation  ? — How  know  I  that  my  own  Eu- 
phroisine — my  own  cruel,  rebellious,  precious 
daughter — may  not  have  encountered  a  destiny 
far  more  disastrous  !"' — And  tears  began  to  fall 
abundantly  from  the  eyes  of  the  afflicted  mer- 
cer ;  nor  could  Madelon,  with  all  the  sincerity 
of  her  sympathy,  hit  upon  any  argument  for 
his  consolation. 

"  What  was  there — what  indulgence — what 
luxury — what  whimsey — in  which  she  was  de- 
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nied  ? — The  ladies  of  the  Queen  slept  not  softer, 
nor  were  less  charged  with  the  vexatious  cares 
of  domestic  life. — Her  father's  purse — but  what 
of  -purses — her  father's  fond,  doting  heart — 
was  open  to  her  unlimited  command  ! — And 
yet  she  left  me,  Madame  Valazy — left  me 
without  preparation  for  the  blow  ; — slid,  as  it 
were,  from  beneath  my  hand,  uplifted  in  bene- 
diction over  her  head ; — forsook  me  with  the 
callous  ingratitude  of  an  alien  and  a  cast- 
away ! "" 


a 


But  you  have  surely  heard  from  Made- 
moiselle since  she  quitted  Arras? — It  is  now 
more  than  a  year  since  she  visited  me,  when 
I  attempted  to  dissuade  her  from  following  up 
her  mad  adventure."   - 

"  From  time  to  time  a  mysterious  billet  has 
reached  me,  imploring  a  continuance  of  my 
affection  towards  my  rebellious  child.  These 
letters  acknowledged,  in  a  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory manner,  that  their  writer  was  resident 
in  Paris ;  and  devoted  to  a  course  of  perilous 
exertion,  such  as  demanded  the  protection  of 
my  prayers  to  Heaven  ;  a  course  which  she  stated 
herself  to   have   embraced   in   this  clandestine 
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manner,  only  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  pain 
of  my  prohibition  and  interference.*" 

"  Ma'amselle  Euphroisine  told  me,"  observed 
Madelon,  "  when  she  visited  me  immediately 
on  the  return  of  the  royal  family  from  Varennes, 
that  she  was  going  to  Paris  in  disguise " 

"  In  order  to  join  her  destinies  with  those  of 
Monsieur  Camille  Valazy — the  ex  negociant  of 
Lyons,  and  the  present  leader  of  a  notorious  troop 
of  the  national  banditti ! — I  thought  so  ! — with 
whom,  it  seems,  she  was  prevailed  to  indulge 
in  furtive  interviews,  even  so  long  ago  as  the  time 
when  I  unsuspectingly  afforded  him  the  hospi- 
tality of  my  humble  retreat  in  the  Marais."" 

"No  such  thing  !"'  cried  Madelon,  indignant- 
ly. "  Camille  thought  not  of  your  daughter 
either  then,  or  at  any  other  time." 

"  Ah !  woeful  was  the  day  to  poor  Jean 
Thomas  Alexandre  Delplanque,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  recommendation  of  the  young  scape- 
grace from  the  worthy  Dacquin  family — his  ex- 
cellent correspondents  at  Lyons; — woeful  the 
day  when  he  undertook  to  present  an  obscure 
provincial  of  such  equivocal  reputation  in  the 
courtly  precincts  of  Versailles  ! — The  Bastille 
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was  still  standing  in  that  triumphant  jubilee  of 
royalty ;  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  employ- 
ed my  interest  with  the  Due  de  Liancourt 
to  get  a  lettre-de-cachet  enforced  upon  one 
who  commenced  his  career  in  Paris  by  an  at- 
tempt at  assassination  in  the  royal  theatre  of  the 
Trianon  ;  and  ended  it  by  bearing  the  banner 
of  the  renegade  La  Fayette,  and  carrying  off 
the  daughter  of  the  eoc-mercier  hrevete  de  la 
cour  de  France  r 

"  Heard  any  one  ever  so  provoking  and 
wicked  a  misrepresentation  !"  cried  Madelon, 
half  inclined  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Tonton, 
and  command  the  forcible  ejectment  of  this 
base  maligner  of  her  Camille's  reputation.  But 
the  sight  of  the  old  man's  withered  countenance 
— withered  by  the  grief  of  his  bereavement — 
sufficed  to  disarm  her  indignation.  "  As  to 
carrying  off.  Monsieur  le  mercier,''  said  she  at 
length,  in  a  tone  of  expostulation,  "  I  can  my- 
self bear  witness  that  there  was  neither  violence 
nor  persuasion  in  the  case ;  since  Mademoiselle 
Euphroisine  assured  me  face  to  face, — here  in 
this  very  room, — that  her  errand  in  Paris  was 
to  devote  her  humble  attendance  to  her  Ma- 
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jesty  and  her  former  noble  patrons,  during  their 
imprisonment  at  the  Tuileries." 

"  For  a  long  time — for  many  months — I  per- 
suaded myself  indeed  that  such  was  the  case.  I 
knew  the  girl  to  be  infatuated  in  her  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  Marie  Antoinette,  from  which  I 
vainly  attempted  to  wean  her  by  removing  to 
Arras.  But  what  is  the  use,  Madame  Valazy, 
of  attempting  to  traverse  a  woman's  will? — 
close  up  the  door,  and  she  will  gain  intelligence 
through  the  window: — close  up  the  window, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  will  visit  her  with  the 
tidings  she  covets  ! — Satisfied,  therefore,  of  the 
impossibility  of  distracting  her  attention  and 
affections  from  the  Tuileries  and  its  inmates, 
and  finnly  believing  her  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  kind  friend,  Madame  Thibaut, 
I  reconciled  myself  to  my  own  loneliness. 
When  I  rose  in  the  morning,  and  found  no  Eu- 
phroisine  to  bless  me  with  her  sweet  smiles, — 
and  when  at  night  no  daughter  bent  her  knee 
to  me  to  crave  ray  blessing  in  return,  I  used 
to  content  myself  with  the  thought  that  when  all 
the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  family  were  happily 
alleviated,  she  would  return  to  her  father — re- 
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turn   to  her    home — to  her  duty — and   prove 
once  more  the  pride  and  comfort  of  my  days."" 

"  And  wherefore  should  you  now  think  other- 
wise, my  good  Sir  ?''  said  Madelon,  touched  by 
the  faltering  voice  in  which  these  words  dropped 
from  the  lips  of  Delplanque.  "  Time,  which 
brings  round  January  and  June  in  their  due 
season,  will  settle  all  these  difficulties.  The 
King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again,  and  our  chil- 
dren be  restored  to  us." 

"Never! — no,  never  will  I  again  fold  unto 
my  heart  a  girl  who  has  proved  a  shame  to  the 
name  of  her  father,  and  to  the  memory  of  her 
excellent  mother  !" 

"  Shame  is  a  harsh  word,"  observed  Madelon, 
soothingly.  "It  might  be  counted  indeed  a 
rash  measure  for  a  young  person  to  go  wander- 
ing about  a  city  like  Paris  in  male  attire, 
and " 

"  Male  attire  !"  shouted  the  old  man,  furious- 
ly. "  She  who  seemed  so  modest,  so  demure, 
that  the  young  nobles  who  visited  my  comptoir 
could  not  so  much  as  break  a  harmless  jest 
touching  the  colour  of  their  vest,  or  the  fashion 
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of  their  brocaded  roquelaures  in  her  presence, 
—out  on  her  hypocrisy  !" 

"  But  may  I  inquire,""  said  Madelon,  trusting 
that  Delplanque^s  ire  had  now  expended  itself 
upon  his  daughter  ;  "  may  I  inquire  through 
what  interpretation  you  have  learned  to  impute 
the  levity  displayed  by  Ma'amselle  Euphroisine 
to  the  evil  counsels  of  my  son  ?"' 

"Nay,  the  thing  is  manifest  enough,  even 
without  attaching  any  importance  to  their  pre- 
vious good  understanding — to  their  secret  meet- 
ings— their  interchange  of  gifts  and  letters— of 
which  I  derive  the  certainty  from  the  confession 
of  my  own  domestics.  I  told  you  that  I  be- 
lieved my  daughter  to  have  sought  the  guar- 
dianship of  Madame  Thibaut ;  but  when  I  saw 
by  every  public  document,  a  certification  of  the 
names  of  those  who  followed  her  Majesty  to 
the  Feuillans  and  the  Temple,  and  perceived  no 
traces  of  that  of  Delplanque,  I  wrote  to  ray 
successor  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  to  prosecute 
some  inquiries  on  the  subject" 

"  In  which,  I  trust,  he  was  successful.^'" 

"  I  had  the  pain  of  learning  in  reply,  that 
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ho  person  of  the  name  of  Euphroisine  Del- 
planque  had  been  at  any  time  included  in  the 
service  of  the  Tuileries,  or  known  as  the  in- 
mate of  the  palace !" 

"  But  I  do  not  see  in  what  manner  this  intel- 
ligence criminates  my  son  ?*" 

"  While  Laporte, — the  intendant  of  the  Na- 
velles  family, — to  whom  I  have  since  applied 
for  information  touching  a  child  whom  he  had 
known  and  loved  from  her  very  infancy,  writes 
word  that  nothing  has  been  heard  at  Florinc- 
thun  of  Mademoiselle  Delplanque,  since  she 
thought  proper  to  set  off  unattended  and  dis- 
guised into  Lorrain  in  search  of  the  foster- 
brother  of  Madame  de  St.  Florentin,  the  young 
national  soldier,  Camille  Valazy;  but  that  on 
questioning  the  said  Capitaine,  he  denies  all 
knowledge  of  the  present  position  of  the  young 
lady." 

"  And  my  son''s  word  may  be  trusted,"  ob- 
served Madelon,  with  dignity. 

"  My  daughter  was  traced  to  his  residence, 
Madame  Valazy ;  and  since  that  period " 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  slowly  opened. 
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and  the  figure  of  the  Cure  of  Isques  was  slightly 
intruded,  but  only  to  retire  with  becoming 
diffidence. 

"  Ah  !  Monsieur  Blaisel — deign  to  enter !"" 
cried  Madame  Valazy ;  hoping  by  means  of  a 
stranger''s  presence,  to  terminate  the  personal 
communications  of  Delplanque,  and  give  a 
more  general  turn  to  the  conversation.  "  Seat 
yourself,  I  pray  of  you.  Monsieur  le  Cure  ; — 
you  have  ridden  far  this  morning,  if  I  may 
judge  by  your  wearied  air.  Perhaps  you  have 
visited  Desvres or " 

''  Alas  !"  said  the  good  old  man,  waving  his 
head,  "  the  sadness  of  my  air  springs  from 
other  sources  than  those  of  bodily  fatigue. 
The  news  from  Paris — but  I  beg  pardon — this 
gentleman  whom  I  perceive  to  be  a  stranger, 
has  probably  acquainted  you  with  the  mournful 
event  I  came  to  communicate?" 

"  Nay,  Monsieur  le  Cure  !"  observed  Del- 
planque,— for  every  thing"  resembling  a  public 
functionary,  commanded  at  all  times  his  espe- 
cial deference, — "  the  affair  which  brings  me  to 
Manoir  is  so  strictly  confined  in  its  interests  to 
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>  my  own  family,  that  I  cannot  suppose  it  to 
bear  any  connexion  with  one  which  appears  to 
touch  you  so  nearly." 

"  Which  touches  every  man  of  right  mind, 
and  right  feeling  throuo-hout  France !" — cried 
Blaisel,  betrayed  by  his  emotions  into  total 
indifference  to  the  political  opinions  held  by  the 
stranger.  "  A  horrible  massacre  has  taken 
place  in  Paris,  and  many  thousand  innocent  vic- 
tims have  been  slaughtered  in  cool  blood  !"" 

"  Just  Heaven  ! — murdered  .^''  exclaimed  Ma- 
delon.^-"  Surely  the  National  Guard " 

"  Are  neither  the  objects  nor  the  perpetrators 
of  so  foul  a  deed  ! — Compose  yourself,  my  wor- 
thy friend  ! — your  son  has  incurred  neither  dan- 
ger nor  reproach." 

"  Many  thousand  victims  !"  reiterated  Del- 
planque.  "  Alas  !  my  poor  child — my  mis- 
guided child — art  thou  among  the  sufferers 
from  this  new  crime  ? — Oh  !  why  didst  thou 
leave  thy  father's  protection, — who  would  have 
saved  thee  from  all  evil, — and  who  will  receive 
his  death-blow  in  any  tidings  of'^r^hy  mis- 
chance !" — and  he  hastily  traversed  the  chamber 
with  clasped  and  trembling  hands. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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"  A  courier — nof  hourgeoise — a  courier  all 
the  way  from  Montreuil !"  cried  Tonton,  rush- 
ing into  the  chamber,  and  with  a  shuffling  side 
obeisance  to  the  Cure,  placing  a  letter  in  the 
hands  of  Madame  Valazy. 

"  Jesus  Maria  !"  cried  Madelon,  after  perus- 
ing the  first  lines  of  the  epistle  ;  "  what  a  hor- 
rible catastrophe ! — Yet  why  should  I  make  it 
a  matter  of  lamentation,  since  it  will  bring  those 
loved  ones  to  my  arms ! — Monsieur  le  Cure  ! 
my  worthy  Monsieur  Delplanque  ! — rejoice  with 
me — I  shall  see  my  son  to-night !  Yes !  Ca- 
mille  is  already  on  his  road  to  Manoir." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  incendiary  ! — 
Creeping  in  stealthy  malice  through  the  night  ; 
While  his  dense  cloak  enshrouds  yon  muffled  torch 
By  demons  kindled  ! 

Vane. 

Foe  some  preceding  months,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  and  plains  round  Meaux  had  be- 
gun to  exhibit  unequivocal  symptoms  of  unison 
with  the  democratic  party  of  the  capital ;  con- 
firmed and  ripened  into  ferocity  by  the  tri- 
umphant spectacle  afforded  by  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  family,  dragged  from  Varennes  to  Paris 
in  all  the  ignominy  of  struggling  captivity. 
The  National  Guard,  organized  in  these  dis- 
affected provinces,  experienced  a  task  of  danger 
and  difficulty  in  restraining  the  peasantry  within 
the  already  enlarged  limits  of  civil  subordina- 
tion. 


y' 
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Day  after  day  new  disorders  in  the  domains 
of  the  -various  nobles  of  the  neighbourhood 
became  the  cause  of  further  emigration ; — cha- 
teaux were  burnt  and  pillaged — their  defence- 
less inhabitants  outraged — and  their  lands  de- 
vastated by  the  very  persons  dependent  for  sub- 
sistence on  the  prosperity  of  their  proprietors. 
Instead  of  labouring  to  efface  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  the  scanty  harvests  which  for  two 
successive  years  had  menaced  the  provisionment 
of  the  capital,  the  culture  of  the  land  was  neg- 
lected for  the  disorderly  indulgence  of  political 
enmities;  and  the  produce  of  former  seasons 
squandered  in  the  wanton  intoxication  of  the 
hour,  by  the  destruction  of  the  granaries  of 
every  obnoxious  landholder  throughout  the 
district. 

This  afflicting  intelligence  had  been  partially 
communicated  by  Laporte  to  Camille  \  alazy, 
on  the  night  he  visited  Florincthun  with  the 
Chevalier  de  Mirepoix;  but  the  agitation  of 
mind  arising  from  his  recent  interview  witli 
the  disguised  Euphroisine  in  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  had  prevented  him  from  giving  to  the 
subject  all  that  eager  solicitude  which,  at  any 
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other  moment,  would  have  attached  itself  to 
details  involving  the  interests  of  Emiline.  He 
attributed,  too,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
horrors  of  the  narrative,  to  the  advanced  age 
of  the  intendant,  which  rendered  him  suscep- 
tible of  alarm  on  a  thousand  trivial  occasions; 
while  in  such  emergencies  there  was  no  longer 
safety  in  relying  on  the  statements  of  the 
public  journals,  which  for  the  most  part  ema- 
nated from  the  enemy's  camp,  and  were  framed 
to  forward  the  individual  views  of  their  pro- 
prietors. Camille  was  well  aware  that  the 
caducity  of  the  Due  de  Navelles  and  the  strict 
seclusion  maintained  by  his  daughter  during 
her  widowhood,  had  in  a  great  measure  availed 
to  alienate  the  animosity  of  the  populace  from 
their  persons ; — and  he  conceived  that  a  feeble 
woman,  and  a  still  more  feeble  old  man,  were  in 
no  danger  of  provoking  the  ferocious  enmity  of 
the  Jacobin  party.  This  opinion  might  have 
been  verified,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tempting 
bait  still  afforded  by  their  opulence;  and  by 
the  intense  detestation  nourished  against  them 
by  Maximilien  Valazy. 

Even  when  Laporte  acquainted  him  that  his 
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now  powerful  cousin  had  recently  visited 
Meaux,  on  occasion  of  some  popular  disturb- 
ance, and  in  spite  of  Madame  de  St.  Floren- 
tin's  reluctance,  insisted  upon  access  to  her  pre- 
sence, his  irritation  subsided  at  the  suggestion 
that  the  interview  might  be  necessitated  by  the 
official  duties  of  the  Deputy;  but  Camille's 
suspicions  were  now  awakened,  and  he  had  al- 
ready determined  to  devote  his  first  moments, 
after  procuring  the  enlargement  of  Mademoi- 
selle Delplanque,  to  an  elucidation  of  the  mys- 
tery. The  intendant  also  hinted  at  a  series  of 
mysterious  letters  which  Madame  la  Marquise 
was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  Paris,  and 
which  never  failed  to  plunge  her  into  the  deep- 
est affliction  for  the  remainder  of  the  day; — 
sometimes,  he  said,  his  noble  lady  would  sit 
for  hours  leaning  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  cou- 
sin. Mademoiselle  Leonie  de  Mirepoix,  in  the 
silence  of  utter  despair. 

But  Laporte  was  not  enabled  to  insinuate — 
for  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Marchioness  re- 
tained so  revolting  a  fact  in  the  strict  secrecy  of 
her  own  bosom— that  the  object  of  Maximilien 
Valazy,  in  seeking  her  presence,  was  to  inform 
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her  that  the  Due  de  Navelles  and  herself  had 
already  been  denounced  to  the  Conventional 
government  as  suspected  persons — as  convicted 
of  maintaining  correspondences  treasonable  to 
the  nation  with  the  young  Count  Amedee  in 
Sardinia;  that  their  estates  were  marked  for 
proscription,  and  their  persons  for  imprison- 
ment and  impeachment ;  and,  finally,  that 
her  only  chance  of  evading  the  terrible  fate 
impending  over  herself  and  her  family,  was — 
by  accepting  the  offer  of  his  own  protection, 
and  granting  him  her  hand  in  marriage  ! — 

The  dismay  of  the  Marchioness  on  this 
startling  intelligence  and  proposal,  was  so  great 
as  to  suspend  the  utterance  of  half  her  indig- 
nation !  She  could  scarcely  believe  herself  to 
be  awake,  or  in  a  right  frame  of  understand- 
ing ;  for  though  she  had  good  reason  to  know, 
that  the  titles  and  privileges  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  were  already  virtually  abolished,  would 
shortly  become  obliterated  from  all  the  charters 
of  the  land, — yet  there  existed  in  her  estima- 
tion as  vast  a  distinction  between  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Navelles,  and  the  peasant  of 
Grand  Moulin, — between  the  widow  of  the  roy- 
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alist  St.  Florentin,  and  the  popular  Deputy  of  the 
Montagnard  faction, — as  marks  the  discrepancy 
between  the  children  of  frail  mortality,  and  the 
disembodied  spirits  of  a  higher  sphere  ! — Per- 
haps there  might  be  something  of  a  woman's 
petulance  in  her  mode  of  demonstrating  this 
conviction  to  Maximilien  Valazy ;  for  the  sneer 
of  vindictive  hatred  which  disfigured  his  per- 
son as  he  listened  to  her  burst  of  resentment, 
was  such  as  might  have  animated  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  demons 
when  meditating  his  projects  of  evil  against  the 
favoured  creatures  of  his  Maker. 

The  first  outbreak  of  his  anger,  was  in  a  shape 
of  an  accusation  against  her  attachment  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Mirepoix.  "  Thank  Heaven  !'' 
said  he,  "  I  hold  your  minion  as  the  hostage 
for  an  amendment  of  your  intentions.  A  pri- 
soner in  La  Force,  your  noble  lover,  Madam, 
belongs  to  the  nation ;  and  by  all  the  past 
wrongs  and  recent  insults  you  have  inflicted 
on  me, — the  first  exercise  of  my  authority 
shall  be  the  shedding  of  his  blood  ; — that  you 
may  learn  by  actual  demonstration,  whether 
nature  has  in  truth  wrought  the  difference  you 
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assert,  between  the  crimson  tide  filling  the  veins 
of  an  aristocrat,  and  those  of  an  inheritor  of  na- 
ture's nobleness, — such  as  myself  and  my  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  cause  of  liberty  V 

Madame  de  St.  Florentin  involuntarily  shud- 
dered at  this  announcement. 

"  And  beware,  Madam,  beware  in  time," 
cried  Maximilien,  perceiving  her  emotion  ; — 
"  beware  that  your  obstinacy  draws  not  upon 
yourself,  upon  your  superannuated  parent,  and 
your  helpless  children,  a  similar  severity  of 
condemnation !" 

"  And  who,"  exclaimed  Emiline,  when  Maxi- 
milien indignantly  withdrew  from  her  presence, 
and  quitted  Florincthun,  — "  who  will  defend 
the  cause  of  the  widowed  and  the  fatherless 
against  this  desperate  enemy?  Who  loves  me 
with  a  love  so  disinterested  as  to  incur  for  my 
sake  the  animosity  of  a  person  at  once  so  daunt- 
less in  wickedness,  and  so  potent  as  Maximilien 
Valazy  ? — My  husband !  my  beloved,  my  pre- 
cious St.  Florentin — how  couldst  thou  rashly 
leave  us  to  the  perils  of  such  a  destiny  ? — how 
dare  to  abandon  the  feeble  ones  of  thine  own 
nest,    to   flutter     round    the    eagle''s    eyrie — 

p  5 
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post  SO  much  beyond  the   powers  of  thy  de- 
fending ? ^" 


With  the  fond  clinging  of  woman's  devoted 
tenderness,  the  heart  of  Emiline  was  wont  to 
turn  and  return,  in  all  its  difficulties,  to  this 
one  engrossing  sorrow  and  deprivation;  but 
her  more  deliberate  reflections  were  naturally 
centred  on  the  impending  evil. 

"  Were  my  cousin  Mirepoix  but  once  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  these  vile  assassins, — he 
would  enter  into  all  my  distresses — would  de- 
fend me  from  the  insults  of  a  ruffian — and  per- 
haps finally  succeed  in  persuading  my  father  to 
quit  Florincthun — to  abandon  France.  But 
alas  !  the  malice  of  this  designing  man  wiU 
place  an  effectual  bar  to  his  release." 

In  revolving,  however,  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  Chevalier's  imprisonment, — the  tenders  of 
service  made  to  her  by  the  son  of  her  Madelon 
and  the  obligations  she  had  already  incurred 
to  his  faithful  affection,  recurred  powerfully  to 
her  mind.  She  was  induced  to  solicit  at  his 
hands  that  interposition  in  favour  of  Mirepoix 
which  was  so  nobly  accorded,  and  so  success- 
fully exerted ;  and  Madame  de  St.  Florentin, 
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in  welcomino:  her  liberated  kinsman  to  the  Cha- 
teau  de  Florincthun,  conceived  that  she  had 
acquired  a  protector  who  would  at  least  secure 
her  from  further  advances  on  the  part  of  a  being 
so  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  her  heart  as 
Maximilien  Valazy. 

But  the  rage  of  the  wily  Deputy  on  learning 
the  unaccountable  escape  of  his  victim  from  La 
Force,  although  of  the  most  ferocious  character, 
was  not  expended  in  the  mere  cruelty  of  his 
demeanour  towards  the  unfortunate  Flavie  Au- 
dicourt,  to  whom  he  had  traced  the  liberation 
of  the  Chevalier.  He  resolved  that  the  young 
aristocrat  should  be  speedily  re-involved  in  the 
toils  of  his  enemies,  and  that  the  destiny  of 
the  fated  Emiline  de  St.  Florentin  should  be 
hurried  to  its  close.  The  moment  was  propi- 
tious for  any  outrage  committed  in  the  name 
of  the  nation.  The  massacres  commenced  in 
all  the  prisons  of  the  capital  were  speedily  to 
be  emulated  by  similar  excesses  in  the  provinces ; 
and  but  a  few  days  afterwards,  seventy  unhappy 
prisoners  were  openly  butchered  in  the  town  of 
Versailles,  on  their  road  from  Orleans  to  the  trir 
bunal  of  the  metropolis. 
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Now  although  Maximilien  no  longer  pos- 
sessed that  master-key  to  every  movement,  mea- 
sure, and  project  of  the  Navelles  family,  which 
he  held  during  the  domestication  of  Flavie  in 
the  Hotel  de  St.  Florentin,  yet  he  had  emis- 
saries in  the  village  of  Florincthun,  and  even  in 
the  inferior  offices  of  the  chateau,  through 
whom  he  was  acquainted  with  every  important 
circumstance  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the 
establishment.  The  arrival  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Mirepoix  under  the  escort  of  his  officious 
tousin,  had  not  been  kept  a  secret  from  him ; 
and  only  tended  to  inflame  his  animosities 
against  both.  It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind 
that  he  encountered  Camille  in  the  Section 
de  TArsenal,  the  day  preceding  the  attack  on 
the  prisons;  and  in  the  hope  of  mastering  the 
further  designs  of  Mirepoix,  wormed  out  of 
him,  by  promises  of  service,  the  secret  of  his 
interest  in  another  prisoner  within  the  predes- 
tined walls  of  La  Force.  On  quitting  him, 
Maximilien  hastened,  not  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  in  order  to  procure  a  certificate 
for  his  enlargement,  but  to  the  prison  itself; 
where  in  the  person  of  Jacquot  Lavoine,  he  had 
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no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  hapless  Euphroi- 
sine,  whose  active  operations  in  the  service  of 
Marie  Antoinette  were  already  well  known  to 
him,  through  the  accusal  of  Flavie  Audicourt ; 
and  whose  claims  on  the  heart  of  his  wealthy 
cousin,  he  believed  to  be  cemented  by  the  tie  of 
betrothment  as  his  future  wife. 

Hastening,  therefore,  to  satisfy  his  vengeance 
by  denouncing  at  La  Force  the  sex  of  the  dis- 
guised prisoner,  he  entered  an  especial  prohibi- 
tion against  her  release  upon  any  ordinary  judi- 
cial document ;  and  satisfied  that  the  interest 
entertained  by  Camille  in  her  favour  would  en- 
gross his  personal  defence  so  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  slaughter  in  the  various  prisons  became 
public,  he  conceived  that  no  better  moment  could 
be  selected  for  a  renewal  of  his  own  designs 
upon  the  Chateau  de  Florincthun. 

Although  the  mansion  contained  within  itself 
a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  the  devotions  of  the 
family,  and  habitually  frequented  by  the  infirm 
Duke,  and  served  by  his  confessor  the  Pere 
Desenne,  who  had  hitherto  escaped  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  ecclesiastical  oath  or  denounce- 
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ment  to  the  Assembly  for  its  evasion,  yet  the 
reverential  piety  of  Madame  de  St.  Florentin 
induced  her  to  attend  the  daily  celebration  of 
mass  in  the  village  church ;  where,  during  the 
first  year  of  her  widowhood,  her  presence  was 
greeted  with  the  affectionate  respect  evinced  by 
the  vassals  of  France  towards  such  seigneurs  as 
maintain  their  influence  by  the  exercise  of  bene- 
volence and  affability  among  the  tenants  of  their 
demesnes But  for  several  months,  these  evi- 
dences had  begun  to  relax Emiline,  on  her 

errands  of  devotion  and  charity  in  the  village, 
found  her  presence  not  only  disregarded,  but  her 
ears  assailed  by  coarse  allusions  and  invectives, 
equally  strange  and  terrible.  Such  were  the  con- 
sequences of  the  occasional  visits  made  by  the 
Deputy  Valazy  to  the  commune  of  Meaux  ! 

At  length  neither  her  servants  nor  herself 
could  venture  to  quit  the  chateau,  from  the 
apprehension  of  being  insulted  by  the  villa- 
gers of  Florincthun.  The  Due  de  Navelles 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  take  the  daily  air- 
ing so  essential  to  his  infirm  health ;  and  the 
walks   of  the  little    Emiline    and    Aglae,   the 
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younger  of  whom  was  still  an  infant,  were  re- 
stricted by  their  attendants  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  garden.  The  arrival  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Mirepoix,  instead  of  affording  to  Madame 
de  St.  Florentin  the  protection  she  anticipated, 
appeared  to  excite  the  evil  will  of  the  villagers 
into  a  still  more  determined  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  the  family ;  and  the  day  following 
his  visit  to  Florincthun,  threatening  letters  were 
thrown  into  the  court-yard,  and  an  address  to  the 
disaffected  tenantry  posted  against  the  church- 
door,  inviting  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
family  of  St.  Florentin. 

Their  first  overt  act  of  defiance  was  attempted 
in  the  destruction  of  a  small  wood  sloping  from 
the  chateau  towards  the  river  Marne,  which  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  indignation  of  the  Due  de  Navelles  on 
this  insulting  spoliation  induced  him  to  apply  to 
the  authorities  of  Meaux  for  a  detachment  of 
the  National  Guard  to  be  stationed  at  the  cha- 
teau— where,  however,  he  would  not  permit  his 
nephew  the  Chevalier  to  incur  further  danger 
by  openly  appearing  as  the  champion  of  his  de- 
fenceless kindred.    But  Madame  de  St.  Florentin 
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was  too  intimately  persuaded  of  the  union  of 
sentiment  pervading  the  national  militia  and  the 
peasants  of  the  country,  to  be  satisfied  with  such 
defence ;  and  having  persuaded  Laporte  to  un- 
dertake her  errand,  she  despatched  him  a  second 
time  to  that  kind  friend  and  counsellor,  who 
had  so  promptly  executed  her  first  petition, — 
with  a  letter,  containing  an  intimation  of  their 
danger,  and  a  statement  of  the  alarming  position 
of  the  village  of  Florincthun. 

Had  time  been  allowed  to  Camille  Valazy  to 
oro-anize  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  cha- 
teau, — had  he  even  received  this  intelligence  at 
the  early  hour  of  Laporte's  visit  on  the  preceding 
day,  he  might  have  easily  assembled  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  among  the  mechanics  thrown  out 
of  employ  by  the  recent  destruction  of  several 
important  factories  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  to 
repel  the  attack  meditated  by  the  vassals  of  the 
St.  Florentin  estates.  But  even  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  maintaining  this  temporary  advantage, 
he  would  have  felt  considerable  reluctance  in 
encouraging  the  obstinate  residence  of  the  Na- 
velles  family  in  so  disturbed  and  excited  a  dis- 
trict. There  appeared  to  him  in  this  emergency. 
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as  in  the  former  strait  arising  from  the  conni- 
vance of  the  Marquis  in  the  flight  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  only  the  chance  of  rescuing  Emiline 
and  her  children  by  an  immediate  escape  from 
the  fatal  spot.  He  resolved  to  leave  no  further 
power  of  influence  to  the  suggestions  of  her  filial 
tenderness ;  but  in  case  of  the  Duke''s  refusal  to 
abandon  Florincthun,  determined  to  place  the 
rash  old  man  in  the  guardianship  of  his  ne- 
phew the  Chevalier  de  Mirepoix,  and  carry  off 
the  Marchioness  and  her  daughters  without 
leaving  her  a  voice  in  the  measure.  He  had 
already  despatched  Toinon  Marmin,  whose 
assistance  he  conceived  might  be  available  at 
the  chateau,  for  his  saddle  horses ;  and  having 
now  summoned  Bauveau  to  his  councils,  and 
intrusted  him  at  once  with  his  project,  and  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, required  him  to  procure  hired  horses  which 
would  render  him  independent  of  the  post- 
stations,  and  proceed  with  a  carriage  to  Flo- 
rincthun ; — sending  forward  relays,  so  as  to  cross 
by  Senlis  to  the  Calais  road,  and  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  re-entering  Paris. 

Bauveau,    who    sincerely   loved  his  master, 
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having  followed  all  the  chances  of  his  prospe- 
rity from  his  first  establishment  at  Lyons,  and 
who  still  entertained  hopes  of  seeing  Camille 
return  to  that  city  of  the  loom,  and  terminate 
his  days  in  a  showy  Hotel  Valazy  on  the  Place 
Bellecour  after  a  prosperous  union  with  the 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Dacquin, — vainly  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  him  from  rushing  on  this  oc- 
casion into  needless  danger.  Having  learned 
from  old  Laporte  on  the  preceding  day  the  im- 
minency  of  the  danger  menacing  the  inhabitants 
of  Florincthun,  he  assured  him  that  by  this  time 
the  chateau  was  probably  in  ashes,  and  the  fa- 
mily pursuing  their  flight  to  the  frontier,  where 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Chevalier  de  Mire- 
poix  to  join  the  army  of  Conde ;  and  Bauveau 
warmly  implored  his  master  to  reflect  on  the 
dangers  and  horrors  from  which  he  had  that  day 
barely  escaped  in  defence  of  the  fair  guest  in 
whose  safety  he  had  for  the  moment  appeared  so 
warmly  interested. 

Camille,  in  the  tumult  of  his  feelings,  had 
almost  forgotten  Euphroisine  ;  nor  did  he  dare 
in  her  present  feeble  state  lay  before  her  the  dis- 
tresses of  his  situation. 
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"  If  I  rightly  understand  your  orders.  Sir, 
it  is  your  intention  to  accompany  the  Flo- 
rincthun    family    to    Manoir  ;  —  Mademoiselle 

,  the  young  lady    on  whom  my  wife  is 

attending  in  the  other  room,  will  therefore  be 
left  unprotected  to  the  search  of  those  from 
whom  you  have  with  so  much  difficulty  rescued 
her?" 

"  No  !  Bauveau — I  count  upon  your  fidelity  ; 
I  can  rely  on  you  to  return  to  Paris  with  the 
horses  which  are  about  to  carry  me  to  Meaux. 
You  will  act  for  me  during  my  absence,  till  you 
receive  further  instructions ;  and  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  you  will  devote  yourself  to  Ma- 
demoiselle Delplanque  as  to  my  sister.  In  any 
future  difficulty,  apply  to  my  notary  for  his 
assistance  and  advice ;  and  should  I  fall  in  the 
course  of  these  disorders,  his  instructions  will 
regulate  every  thing  for  your  own  satisfaction, 
and  the  advantage  of  my  family." 

Again  Bauveau  remonstrated ;  but  his  in- 
stances were  met  with  so  much  decision  on  the 
part  of  his  master — who  represented  himself  as 
on  the  point  of  acquitting  a  sacred  debt  of  gra^ 
titude  to  the  Due  de  Navelles  for  former  bene- 
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fits  to  his  own  mother — that  the  man,  instead  of 
pursuing  his  objections,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  set  off  in  search  of  the  horses ;  while 
Camille,  after  appointing  a  more  explicit  place 
of  rendezvous,  mounted  his  own ;  and,  followed 
by  Marmin,  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

In  order  to  reach  the  gate  of  the  barriere  St. 
Martin — that  spot  which  had  been  twice  al- 
ready a  scene  of  so  much  interest  to  his  feel- 
ino-s,  he  was  compelled  to  pass  a  part  of  the 
Faubourg,  in  which  he  encountered  a  band  of 
ruffians,  evidently  returning  from  their  horrible 
operations  at  the  Conciergerie  and  wearing  the 
fatal  cognizance.  He  drew  a  deep  breath  as  he 
passed ;  and  marvelled  that  no  distinguishing 
mark  of  divine  reprobation  was  showered  on 
a  city  wherein  such  crimes  were  suffered  to 
proceed,  as  in  the  common  march  of  events  ! — 
But  Camille  had  no  time  to  indulge  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  defenceless  beings  who  were  at 
that  moment  under  the  edge  of  the  sword — 
Florincthun  was  before  his  eyes,  exposed  to  all 
the  terrors  of  Maximilien'^s  powerful  vengeance, 
and  the  excesses  of  an  infuriated  multitude  ! 

He  had  long  since,  as  a  precautionary  mea- 
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sure,  enrolled  young  Marmin  in  his  troop  of  the 
National  Guard ;  and  though  he  had  procured 
his  discharge  at  the  moment  of  his  own  resig- 
nation, both  re-assumed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  national  uniform  ;  so  that  neither  sur- 
prise nor  inquiry  was  excited  by  their  activity 
at  so  early  an  hour  in  the  villages  lying  between 
Claye  and  Meaux. 

On  entering  the  cross  road  leading  from  the 
latter  town  along  the  banks  of  the  Marne  to- 
wards the  chateau,  Camille — to  whom  the  aspect 
of  Florincthun  was  now  familiar — instantly  ob- 
served the  loss  of  the  fine  wood  which  formerly 
fringed  the  rising  ground  from  the  river  towards 
the  avenue.  But  a  more  alarming  circumstance 
now  struck  upon  his  observation,  and  almost 
paralyzed  his  movements ; — a  dark  lurid  vapour 
was  already  rising  into  the  autumnal  clearness 
of  the  morning  sky,  in  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  chateau  ! — 

"On!  for  your  life,  Toinon!"  exclaimed 
Valazy,  pushing  his  horse  towards  a  dyke  which 
separated  the  road  from  a  stubble  field  of  great 
extent,  and  could  be  traversed  by  a  short  cut 
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towards  the  village.  "  On  for  your  life  i  and 
as  you  pass  the  market-place,  dismount  and 
spread  a  report  that  we  precede  a  detachment 
of  the  national  cavalry  from  Paris,  despatched 
for  the. protection  of  the  chateau,  now  confis- 
cated as  national  property  !"  Within  a  few  mi- 
nutes, Camille  had  entered  the  court-yard  of 
Florincthun ! 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  human  mind  to 
conceive  a  more  revolting  spectacle  of  revolu- 
tionary outrage,  than  was  exhibited  within  that 
narrow  boundary  ! — During  the  night,  and  pre- 
ceding morning,  disorderly  bands  from  the 
neighbouring  commune,  aided  as  it  afterwards 
appeared  by  more  regularly  organized  compa- 
nies of  depredators  from  the  capital,  had  been 
busied  with  the  spoliation  of  the  chateau. 
As  in  most  instances  of  popular  excess,  they 
had  not  contented  themselves  with  the  grati- 
fication of  their  own  rapacity,  in  the  removal 
of  the  valuables  placed  within  their  reach  ;  but 
the  property  it  had  been  found  impossible 
to  abstract,  was  condemned  on  the  spot 
to  total    destruction.      Around    the    chateau, 
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therefore,  both  in  the  court-yard,  and  on  the 
terraces  of  the  garden  front,  were  scattered 
fragments  and  piles  of  splendid  decorations, — 
heir-looms,  through  several  succeeding  genera- 
tions, of  the  St.  Florentin  family, — the  collected 
product  of  foreign  travel,  foreign  achievements, 
and  the  liberal  patronage  of  national  talent. 
Shattered  mirrors  were  visible  amon^  the  dis- 
order,  whose  frames,  precipitated  from  the 
windows  above,  proclaimed  the  most  precious 
specimens  of  Venetian  industry; — tattered  rem- 
nants of  the  beautiful  tissues  of  the  Gobelins, 
torn  in  very  wantonness  from  the  walls  of  the 
state-saloons ; — and  far  more  precious  than  all, 
portraits  of  a  line  of  honoured  ancestors — of 
statesmen,  of  warriors,  and  beauties  whose 
names  belong  to  history,  and  whose  persons  had 
sought  a  more  palpable  immortality  at  the 
hands  of  Titian,  Vandyke,  Mignard,  or  Greuze, 
were  seen  fluttering  in  canvas  strips,  among 
heaps  of  fractured  mouldings,  gilt  entablatures, 
and  fragments  of  porcelain  bright  with  the 
hues  of  Sevres  and  Meissen. 

Among   these,    at   scattered   intervals,    lay 
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piles  of  human  bodies,  which  Camille  mistook 
at  first  sight  for  the  victims  of  the  affray 
that  appeared  to  have  taken  place.  But  on 
a  nearer  inspection  he  found  them  with  the  ex- 
ception of  fifteen  or  twenty  murdered  retainers 
of  the  castle,  to  consist  of  living  members  of 
the  insurgent  party  ;  who,  having  assisted  in 
the  pillage  of  the  cellars,  were  now  disabled 
by  a  state  of  brutal  intoxication.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  their  condition  to  the 
vast  hogsheads  of  precious  wines  which  had 
been  rolled  into  the  courtyard,  and  devoted  to 
the  revelry  of  the  assailants,—  until  the  inebri- 
ated hand  of  the  wassailer  forgot  its  duty, 
and  the  contents  were  suffered  to  run  uncheck- 
ed and  foaming  on  the  pavement, — in  horrible 
commixture  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, recently  spilled  upon  the  spot.  A  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  intoxication  of  the  troop 
of  human  wolves  who  had  battened  on  the 
carnage,  was  afforded  by  the  flaring  waxen 
flambeaux  stuck  against  the  wasting  barrels  of 
Bourdeaux  ;  affording  a  strange  contrast  with 
the  bright  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  and  ;i 
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record  of  the  sacrileojious  defiance  which  had 
snatched  them  from  the  consecrated  stores  of 
the  chapel  and  its  altars. 

But  these  incongruous  objects  could  scarcely 
be  comprehended  in  the  hasty  glance  which  Ca- 
mille  Valazy  threw  over  the  scene ;  for  his  eyes 
were  fated  to  rest    on    an    incident    of    this 
loathsome   pageant  of   revolutionary   violence, 
obliterating    the    trace    of    every   other    out- 
rage.    Under  the  platform  of  the  double  flight 
of  marble  steps  leading  to  the  state  entrance  of 
the  chateau,  the  ruffians  had  placed  one  of  the 
gilded  fauteuils  from  the  saloon, — in  which,  fas- 
tened with  cords,  was  seated  the  mutilated  body 
of   the  Due  de  Navelles ; — before  him  a  p7'ie 
dieu    with    a   breviary   upon   the   desk, — and 
propped  on  its  knees  at  his  feet,  in  an  attitude 
of  menial  servility,  the  corpse  of  Laporte— his 
faithful  and  grey-headed  servitor  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ! 

The  blood  of  Camille  ran  cold  within  his 
veins  when  he  perceived  that  the  right  arm  of  the 
murdered  Duke  was  suspended  high  above  his 
head;  and  that  the  hand  had  been  severed  from 
the  stump — whose  mutilated  remains  piteously 
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exhibited  the  withered  attenuation  attendant 
on  the  extreme  age  of  the  noble  victim.— He 
shuddered; — for  in  that  single  act  of  aggra- 
vated barbarity,  he  read  the  fulfilment  of  Max- 
imilien's  early  denunciation  ;  and  was  confirmed 
in  his  belief  that  the  ruin  of  Florincthun  had 
in  truth  solely  arisen  from  the  malignant  opera- 
tions of  his  cousin  ! 

Averting  his  eyes  from  this  terrible  object, 
he  now  cast  them  round  the  scene  in  agonized 
search  of  those  whom  he  feared  must  have 
shared  the  unspeakable  calamities  of  the 
hour;  and  to  witness  whose  ignominious  des- 
tiny, he  knew  would  be  the  consummation  of 
his  own. 

"  Let  me  but  look  on  her  bleeding  remains 
to  wind  up  to  its  extreme  pitch  the  anguish  of 
my  soul  !"*'  muttered  Valazy ;  "  let  me  but 
satiate  my  maddened  eyes  with  the  butchery 
of—  of  my  beloved, — and  the  whole  earth  shall 
not  screen  from  my  vengeance  the  monster  who 
has  wrought  this  tissue  of  crime !" 

But  alas  !  he  beheld  no  trace  of  female  ex- 
istence amid  the  horrors  of  the  scene  !-— He  saw 
that  the  flames  which  were  now  bursting  with 
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fierce  tongues  of  fire  above  the  desolated  pile 
before  him,  proceeded  from  the  offices,  and  that 
they  had  only  just  begun  to  communicate  with 
the  corps  de  logis ;  a  slight  vapour  of  smoke 
being  perceptible  from  the  grand  entrance,  as 
if  the  conflagration  still  respected  the  outraged 
human  relics  stationed  there  in  horrible  mock- 
ery of  the  authority  of  the  dead. 

Camille  held  his  breath  as  he  exclaimed  to 
a  reelijig  soldier,  who  was  pointing  out  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fire  to  a  few  peasants  still  wan- 
dering among  the  ruins, — "And  the  women, 
comrade, — where  are  the  females  of  the  family  ? 
Surely  they  are  not  included  in  the  massacre  ?  ' 

"  More  or  less,"  replied  the  man,  doggedly. 
"  There  was  a  kitchen-wench  who  refused  to 
discover " 

"  But  the  Marchioness — the  children  .?" 

"  Oh  the  aristocrats  ! — Why  these  autum- 
nal mornings  are  getting  sharp  -^  the  first 
frost  of  the  year  you  know,  comrade,  is  some- 
times fiercer  than  the  last; — and  so  you  see, 
as  the  Dame  de  Florentin,  and  pretty  kins- 
woman, and  dainty  brats,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  join  us  good  fellows  in  broaching  the 
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Cogniac,  we  provided  her  %vith  a  good  fire 
to  keep  off  the  chill  of  the  night  air.  Faith  ! 
I  believe  she  is  warming  her  hands  finely  over 
the  embers  by  this  time  ; — for  I  hunted  her  my- 
self as  far  as  the  parapet,  and  lost  her  at  last 
among  the  wilderness  of  turrets  and  chimneys. 
But  though  /  could  not  reach  her,  the  flames 
will !'' 

He  looked  up  to  the  roof  of  the  chateau  as 
he  spoke,  and  Camille  distinctly  perceived  at 
the  juncture  of  the  gables  of  the  wing,  two  or 
three  cowering  female  figures.  His  companion 
also  discerned  the  distant  objects  of  their 
baffled  search ;  and  calling  loudly  to  his  troop, 
a  volley  of  carbines  was  instantly  discharged 
in  that  direction. 

"  I  knew  not — morbleu ! — that  doves  and 
gulls  could  make  out  so  lofty  a  perch,"  said  the 
soldier,  proceeding  to  re-load  his  piece.  ''  But 
if  I  cannot  reach  them  at  a  fair  mark,  I  shall 
scarcely  venture  through  the  flames  rushing 
yonder  through  the  galleries,  in  order  to  snatch 
so  paltry  a  prize — no  !  not  even  at  the  price 
off'ered  by  the  citizen  depute,  who  is  skulking 
at  Meaux.     I  have  risked  my  neck  more  than 
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enongh^peste ! — in  running  after  her  among 
the  roofs." 

He  addressed  himself  to  his  recent  interro- 
gator ;  but  Valazy  had  vanished  from  his  side. 
Already  he  was  traversing  the  volumes  of  smoke 
which  filled  the  staircase  of  the  chateau  ; — al- 
ready from  corridor  to  grenier  he  had  attained 
the  entrance  leading  to  the  leads.  But  trem- 
bling lest  the  sight  of  an  approaching  soldier 
should  terrify  the  frantic  Marchioness  into  some 
act  of  desperation,  and  perhaps  startle  her  into 
throwing  herself  from  her  awful  elevation  on  the 
parapet,  he  strove  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
friend,  by  calling  aloud  in  every  varied  accent  of 
tenderness — "  Emiline — dearest  Emiline !  calm 
your  fears. — I  come  to  protect  you — to  pro- 
tect your  children. — Emiline! — my  own — my 
beloved  ! — you  have  friends  at  hand  !" 

It  was  the  first  time  such  words  of  endear- 
ment had  escaped  his  lips  ; — alas  !  what  a 
moment  for  the  declaration  of  his  long-repressed 
attachment ! 

END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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